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DEDICATION 

"My Boys and Girls," former pupils in Plaistow 
and Newton, New Hampshire, Groveland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Columbus and Cincinnati, Ohio : 

To you this volume is affectionately dedicated. 
May you find in it something to remind you of those 
happy days of your childhood and youth, when we 
were associated together in the public schools. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOHN B. PEASLEE. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JOHN B. 
PEASLEE 



^^^_ (or Quak 



John Bradley Peaslee was born in Plaistow, 
Bockingham County, New Kampshird. Hie paternal 
ancestor, Joseph Peaslee (Peaslej, aa the name was 
then spelled), came, with his wife Mary, from Eng- 
land, and settled in Newbury, Massachusetts, In 1C35. 
In 164fi he removed to ilaverhill, Massachusetts, 
where ho established a homestead of two hundred 
acres, becoming, in that year, one of thirty-two 
landholders of that place. In 1656 he removed to 
the adjoining township of Salisbury Newtown, and 
settled in that part of the township now known aa 
Ameabury, Massachusetts, where ho died December 
3, 1060. Joseph Peaslee was a man of splendid 
physiqne, and of great force of character. Ho was, 
as is stated in the " History of Esaex County, Masaa- 
chnsetts," "in many respects, a conspicuous man." 
The Church records of Salisbury, ivliere he sup- 
plied the place of the minister aa i, lay preacher, 
call him "the gifted brother," and the poet Whit- 
tier designates him as "the brave confessor." In 
hia religious convictions he differed from the doc- 
trines of the Established Church, and was known 
as a " Come- outer." He began to preach before 
George Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends 
(or Quakers as they are usually called), commenced 
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to proclaim bia doctrines. The preaching of Joseph 
Feaslee, not being in accord with the established 
order, but detrimental to the same, the General 
Conrt decreed that he should be fined five shillings 
every time he exhorted the people in the absence of a 
preacher, and, also, that he should bo fined five shil- 
lings every time he failed to attend the Establiehed 
Church. This action of the General Court did not 
deter him from worshiping God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience ; and not long af ter- 
irards be, with liis associates, organized, at what ia 
now Ameabury Mills, a little hand of believers to 
hold meetings and to preach. Again the General 
Court decreed that he should be fined as before. 

In 1G53 he and Thomas Marcj were arrested, by 
order of the General Court, for "exhorting on the 
Lord'fl-day," heavily fined, and deprived of their 
"rights as freemen." This was done by the conrt 
notwithstanding the fact that the '*Gzhortmg" took 
place in their own residences. 

Joseph Feaslee, Jr., the only son of Joseph 
Peaslee, was a physician, and, like his distinguished 
father, a man of great mental power and of sterling 
worth; a Quaker in the highest sense of the term. 
" The old Peaalec- Garrison House," built by him in 
or near 1G73, of brick imported from England, is 
still standing. It was constructed to serve both aa 
a private dwelling and as a fort to protect the early 
setUers against the Indians. To this house the 
people of Haverhill fled for shelter at the time 
Hannah Dustin was carried away by the Indians, 
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and also during the French and Indian War. In 
it the great-grandmother of llie poet Whittier, who 
wa8 the daughter of Joseph Peaslee, Jr.,' spent her 
youth. In this house the first Quaker meetings in 
New England were held. Mra. E. A. Kimball, in 
her book entitled "The Peaelees and Others of 
Haverhill and Vicinity," after quoting a letter to 
I her, in which John G. Whittier states, " I Lave al- 
I ways heard that the first Quaker meetings in thia 
Lpart of the country were held at Joseph Peasley'a 
fthouse," aaya: "In 1699, when the town voted 'tliat 
Ithe new meeting-house should in future bo the place 
f where the people should worship God, Joseph Peas- 
etc., immediately raoviug that the town would 
I allow him and others to meet at the meeting-house 
I for and in their way of worship — which is accounted 
[ to be for Quakers — it was read and refused to be 
[ TOted upon.' Whereupon, not being allowed to 
I ■worship with his sect in the new house, Mr. Peaslee 
I opened his own doors, and in hia home the Friends 
I met, holding tliere the first meetings of the society 
in this part of the county. In this house crowds 
were wont to assemble at their qnarterly-moetings, 
coming from neighboring towns to listen to ad- 
dresses made by the most notable speakers ot the 
sect." 

Among the descendants of Joseph Peaslee, Jr., 
are found the following : Colonel Nathaniel Peaslee, 
" the wealthiest and most influential man of Haver- 
hill," a member of the committee of the General 
Court on the boundary-line between MassachuBetts 
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and New Hampshire; Robert and John, brothers of 
Nathaniel, large htiid-OHTiera, and prominent and 
influential men; Judge Daniel Peaalee, of Washing- 
ton County, Vermont; Rev. Reuben Peaslee, brother 
of Daniel, one of the moat distinguished Methodist 
ministers of his day in New England, author of 
"Experiences, Christian and Ministerial, of Mr. 
Reuben Peaslee," and publisher of "A Choice Selec- 
tion of Hymns and Spiritual Songs, Designed to Aid 
in the Devotions of Prayer, Conference, and Cump- 
meetings;" Joab Peaslee, brother of Daniel and 
Reuben, and the grandfather of the anhject of this 
sketch, the wealthiest and one of the leading men 
of his township, Plaistow ; Hon. Charles Hazen Peas- 
lee, a graduate of Dartmouth College, member of 
Congress of New Hampshire for three terms, and 
collector of customs, Boston, Mass., under President 
Pierce; Edmund Randolph Peaslee, A. M., M. D., 
LL. D., of New York City, graduate of Dartmouth 
College, great physician and lecturer, professor at 
Dartmouth, Bowdoin, New York Medical and 
Bellows Hospital Medical Colleges, author of med- 
ical works, a member and officer of medical societiea 
of both continents, and trustee of Dartmouth Col- 
lege; J. P. Peaslee, New York City, author of 
"The Unique;" Amos Peaslee, very prominent 
Quaker preacher (Hioksite), Philadelphia; Abraham 
Peaalee, brother of Amos, a prominent Quaker 
preacher (orthodox) ; Judge William Jenkins Peaa- 
lee, of the Circuit Court, Indianapolis; Rer. Eben- 
ezor Peaalee, Newton, N. H., Methodist preacher 
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ftnd very abla debater; Moses B. Peasleo, one of the 
veolthiest and mout protiiinent citizens of Newton, 
N. H.; Edward H. Peaslee, M. D., of New York 
City, a graduate of Phillips Academy, Eseter, N. H., 
of Yale College, and of Bellows IIoBpitnl Medical 
College, and member of the Board of Education of 
New York City for six years; Judge Eobert Jamea 
Peaslee, justice of the Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire; Rev. Arthur Peasleo, A. E. (Bates College), 
A. M, (Harvard UniverBitj), curate of Christ Church 
(Episcopal), Cambridge, Mass. ; Daniel Peaslee, 
Plaistow, N. H., uncle of John B,, milt -owner and 
large dealer in ship lumber; Iliraiu Peaslee, also au 
uncle, wealthy and prominent citizen of Ilaverhiil, 
Mass. ; James E. Peaslee, brother of Daniel and 
Hiram, and father of Edward 8. Peaslee, principal 
of Kirby Boad School, Cincinnati, land-owner and 
farmer; Hon. Clarence Andrew Peaslee, M. D., 
Wiacasaet, Maine, a graduate of the Maine Wes- 
leyan Seminary, of the Medical Department of Bow- 
doin College, perfecting his medical studies at the 
New York Polyclinic, St, Thomas Hospital in Lon- 
don, and at the University of Vienna, a member of 
the Maine Academy of Medicine and Science, vice- 
president of the Medical Alumni of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and member of the Board of Pension Exam- 
ining Surgeons; C, C. Peaslee, M, D., of Auburn, 
Maine; Horace 'WTiite Peaslee, one of the most es- 
teemed citizens and aucceBstul business men of Co- 
lombia County, New York; Eev. Isaac Peaslee, of 
Sutton, N. H., Baptist minister; Eev. Arthur C. 
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Feaslee, of Leominster, Mass., Baptist, minister; 
Uhiirles E. I'eaalee, prominent Qiialter minister; 
Zacheus, Robert, David, Abraham, and Jacob Peas- 
lee were soldiers of the Revolution, two of them 
ofticera; Jacob, afterwards major in the New Hamp- 
shire State Militia, "became very wealthy, and was 
the head and front of sill public interests of bis 
township. South Kingston, S. U. ;" his son, Captain 
Daniel Peaslee, was "active, energetic, and always 
in public affairs;" Captain Daniel's son, Luther 
Peaslee, " merchant, lumberman, is one of the 
wealthiest men in Southern New Ilampshire;" Dr. 
George L. Peualee, formerly of Gilmaoton, N, 11,, 
and afterwards of Wilton, Maine ; John S. Peaslee, 
a prominent citizen of Newton, N. II., president 
of the "Peaslee Gathering;" E. E. Peaslee, Plaistow, 
N, n., lumber dealer and large mill owner; Joab 
Peaslee, Plaistow, N. H,, and Haverhill, Mass., re- 
tired shoe -manufacturer, ex-member of the House 
of Representatives of New Hampshire ; Charles E, 
Peaslee (Peaslee & Gaulbert Co., Louisville, Xy.), 
retired merchant and manufacturer, Louisville, Ky, ; 
Hon. Nathaniel Peaslee Sargent, a graduate of 
Harvard, member of the Provincial Congress, chief 
justice Supreme Court of Massachusetts ; John 
Greenleaf Whittier, the poet; Hon. William Pitt 
Fesaenden, United States senator from Maine; 
Major-General Joseph Badger, colonel of the 10th 
New Hampshire Regiment, in 1771, an active and 
efficient officer in the Revolution, member of the 
Provincial CongresB and of the Convention that 
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adopted the Uuited States Constitution, one of the 
founders of the (Jilmanton (N. H.) Academy, and 
preeident of the Board of Trusteea till hia death 
(his son, Brigadier-General Joseph Badger, com- 
manded a company at Mount Independence, Lake 
Champlain, in 1776, and waa preseut at the capture 
of General Burgoyne in 1770) ; Ilon-WUliara Badger, 
governor of New Hampshire ; Nathaniel and Francis 
Cogswell, graduates of Dartmouth, and officers in 
the army — one was killed at Chateaugay, N. Y., in 
1813, and the other died in the service; Judge 
Thomas Cogswell, most prominent citizen of Gil- 
manton, N. H. ; Colonel Thomas Cogswell, son of 
Jndge Cogswell, to whom a further reference will 
be made iu these pages; Amos Cogswell, of Dover, 
N. n. ; Dr. Joseph Cogswell and Dr. 'WiUium Cogs- 
well, of Bradford, Mass.; Dr. George Cogswell, of 
Bradford, Mass.; General William Cogswell, of 
Salem, Mass., colonel of the M Massaohusetts Begi- 
nient in the Civil War, member of Congress from 
Essex County; Hon. Ira A. Eastman, of Concord, 
N. H,, a graduate of Dartmouth College, member 
of Congress, justice of the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire, trustee of Dartmouth College from 
18S9 to 1880; Joseph Eastman, of Concord, who 
commanded a company at Crown Point; Nathaniel 
Eastman, member of the Committee of Safety, 
served at Ticonderoga; Moses Eastman, sergeant m 
the same company which his brother Joseph com- 
manded at Crown Point; Hon. Samuel C Eastman, 
president of the New Hampshire Savings Bank; 
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Gertmde (niiittier) Cortltutd, cousin of John G. 
Whittier, a proroinent edccstor and woman of bi^ 
coltore; Charles H. Jonra, of Ameebury, Maes., 
former principal of Oak GroTe Seminar;, Maine, 
and of Union Springs School, Xew York, withoat 
qneetioD the most gifted minister ot the Society of 
Frienda in the Xew England Yearly Meeting; Dr. 
Daniel Peaelee Chase, of Hillsboro Bridge, X. H. ; 
Junes DitTis, of Dover, X. H., colonel, judge, and 
large land-owner; Benjamin Thompson, who gave 
nearly (500, 000 to the Xew Hampshire Agricnltnral 
Ci>llege; Mary Thompeon, sister of Benjamin, 
noted teacher and author, who left n library of 
2,000 Tolames ; Hon. S. F. Xorris, of BaUria, Ohio, 
judge, and member of the Ohio Constitntional Con- 
vention of IS50; Anson P. Morrill, goremor of 
Maine, 18>5o-o7, and member of Congress, 1S61-43; 
Lot M. Morrill, educated at Waterville College, ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1S39, member of State Legia- 
latoro in 1854, president of State Senate in 1866, 
^Temor of Maine, 1368-60, United States senator, 
1861-7C, and was appointed Secretary of the United 
St«« Treasury June 31, 18T6; Hon. Danie! J. 
Morrill, one of the chief owners and managers of 
the iron works at Johnstown, Pa., elected member 
ot Congress, and moTed in Congress the measure 
for the World's Fair at Philadelphia in 1S76, and 
was chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
KTpogi tion; Dr. Israel Peaslee Chase, of Manches- 
ter, S.B., editor and very skillful physician; Ab- 
oer Pbaslee CoDins, of Wear*. N. H., '* comiuled 
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Itiie excellent genealogies for the history of Weare, 
ft man widely known;" Dr. Daniel I'eiiMlee Webster, 
physician, Brattleboro, Vt, j Eugene Alonzo Web- 

I Bter, Internal Reyenue collector, district of South 
Carolina; John Paige, of Weare, N, II., a widely- 
known Quaker minister j John Elwood Paige, of 
Lynn, Mass., clerk of the New Knghind Yearly 
Meeting of Friends — highest public office in the 
society — " a well-known and prominent man, a poet 
and writer, also business man ;" Nathan U. Paige, 
formerly of Washington, D, C. ; Nathan Paige, well- 
known Quaker minister; George F. Beede, of Freo- 
mont, N. n., writer on horticulture, prominent 

I member of the Legislature of New Hampshire, au- 

I thor of a number of bills relating to agriculture; 
Rev. Horatio N. Burton, D. D. ; Hon. John Peaslee 
Badger, of Malone, N. Y. ; Daniel Peterson Wood- 
bury, Weare, N. H., selectman for years, does a 
large amount of probate businesB; David Nason, 
Ameebury, Mass., postmaster and influential citizen; 
Edmund Johnson, cousin of the poet Whittier, large 
farmer and lumberman, retired from business in 
186(i, and lived in Charleston and Boston till 187(3, 
when, with his daughters, Caroline C, Mrs. Abby 
Woodman, and Mary, he removed to Oak Knoll, 
Danvers, Mass., which waa the old General Putnam 
place, where Ann Putnam and her witch friends 
used to hold their gatherings — the Johnson siatera 
and Mrs. Woodman, where John G. Whittier made 
his home part of the time, were of Peaslee descent 

I on both sides; William B. Cole, Lebanon, N, H., a 
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wealthy iron manufacturer; Peasloe DickinBon, suc- 
ceaaful morchuut and a leading citizen, Chelsea, 
V't. ; Mrs, LouIbo Worthingtoii Greene, aunt ot Mr. 
PeaBloe, wife of George A. Greene, one of the 
wealthiest men in Haverhill, Mass., and a poetess of 
local reputation ; Hon. Peter Morrill Neal, ex-mayor 
of Lynn, Masa,, very prominent man both in public 
life and Church affairs (Quaker); and many other 
descendants of Joseph I'eaalee, Jr., who have lived 
lives of honor and inflnenco. Mr, Beede furnished 
the greater part of the information relating to ihe 
descendants of Joseph Peaslee, Jr., given above. 

Mr. Peaslee'a father, Kenben Peaslee, also edu- 
cated at Dartmouth College, waa for years chairman 
of the important Committee on Banking of the 
House of Repreaeutatives of New Hampshire, and 
was noted for his powers as a debater. He was a 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 1850, 
and it was through hia influence that the Convention 
incorporated in the new constitution articles which 
abolished religious qiialificationa both for voting 
and for holding office.' 

Mr. Peaslee's maternal ancestor, Richard Willets, 
settled in Hempstead, Long Island, New York, on or 
before 1657. His mother, whoso maiden name was 
Harriet Atwood Willets, was born in New York 
City in 182i, and was educated in the public schools 
of that city, having completed the entire course of 
study of those days. She was noted for energy and 
vivacity, and for her kind and generous impulses. 

Mr. Poaslee's ancestors on both his father's and 
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his mother's side were Quakers, and Buffered by the 
religious persecutions of early times. 

The subject of this sketch was educated in the 
pnbltc schools of his native town and of Haverhill,* 
Maasacliuaetts, at Atkinson and Oilmanton Acade- 
mies, Xew Hampshire, and at Dartmouth College, 
where he was graduated iu tJie class of 1863— i.* 

Of the memhers of the class now living, there 
are 16 lawyers, 11 professors and teachers, 8 min- 
isters of the gospel, 9 phyaiciaUB, 7 merchants, i 
man nfac tare ra, 3 farmers, 3 journalists, 2 New York 
brokers, 1 banker, 1 chemist, 1 paymaatur ia United 
States navy, 1 railroad president, 1 roal-eatate 
dealer, 1 fruit-raiser, and 1 chief of postal service, 
and tliey are distributed among twenty-one States 
and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Peaslco'a Commencement oration was on 
*' The Polish Bevolutions," and it was ao effectively 
delivered that the entire audience was aroused to 
enthusiasm, and he received high encomiums from 
New York and other Eastern papers. Even Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, who sat upon the platform, arose 
and congratulated the young man. Upon the 
recommendation of Dr. Nathan Lord, president of 
Dartmouth, and without Mr. Peaslee's knowledge 
or solicitation, ho was elected principal of the North 
Grammar School, Columbus, Ohio, shortly after 
graduation, aiid in company of Judge Hutchinson, 
his classmate, mentioned later, wlio had been elected 
principal of the Columbus High School, he came 
to Ohio, reaching the State on his twenty-second 
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birthday. Oq October 3, 18G4, he resigned his po- 
Bition at Columbus, greatly to the regret of pupils, 
teachers, and trustees, and came to Cincinnati, to 
aesiime the duties of first assistant in the Third 
District School of that city. Congressman Outh- 
waite succeeding him as principal of the Korth 
Grammar School. In 1807 he was elected principal 
of the Fifth District School; in 1869, of the Second 
Intermediate (Grammar) School; in 1873, the Xinth 
District School was also placed under his charge; 
in 1874, Superintendent of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, — oertJiinly one of tlie youngest, if not the 
youngest man who ever held the euperintendency 
of so large a school system in this or any other 
country. During Mr. Peaelee's twelve years' super- 
inbendency he inaugurated a number of important 
reforms in tlie schools, among which may be men- 
tioned the method of teaching addition and sub- 
traction in the primary grades, named by him the 
" Tens Method," but which wus published in pam- 
phlet form by Professor John Mi cklebo rough, former 
principal of the Cincinnati Normal School, as the 
"Peaslee Method;" also systematic forms in which 
the pupils were required to rule their slates and 
paper for all written work, thus giving the pupils a 
pride in beautiful execution, and inculcating thereby 
habits of neatness and order, the moral influence of 
which cun hardly be overestimated; the devoting 
of fifteen minutes a day to the systematic teaching of 
Gems of Literature, and for this work prepared a 
coarse of study in wliich the selections for childrea 
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m the lower grades consisted chiefly of entire pieces, 
and of such as are calculated to develop their emo- 
tional nature (the imagination, love of homo and 
parents, kindness to dumb animala, etc.), and to 
give them correct rules of action; those for the 
higher grades consisting principally of brief ex- 
tracts, containing grand and ennobling thoughta, 
clothed in beautiful language, calculated to inspire 
them with higher aspirations in life, to lead them 
into pore fields of English literature, and to teach 
them to love and reverence great and good authors, 
"The plan of Mr. Peaslee," said a writer in the 
Cincinnati Gazelle, "has proved a revolution, and 
those who have watched the growth of the little 
ones, relative to the thoughts imparted by the so- 
called * Memory Gems,' will agree with ns in award- 
ing high praise to the conception." 

Of the same work, the Boston Literary World 
declared that, "in preparing the graded selections 
for memorizing, Superintendent Peaslee has done 
much to acquaint the public-school children with, 
and interest them in, the best authors." 

Dr. W. A. Mowry, es-president American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, and member of the National 
Council of Education, wrote to the author: "I 
have just finished reading through, from beginning 
,to end, your little book of selections. It ia charm- 
[ing, delightful. I do not see how you succeeded so 
roll in selecting such an admirable list of pieces. 
Int the chief feature is, that they are so wonderfully 
rell graded. Anybody can make good selections for 
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grown people; but it is a different task to make, as 
you have made, a good list for the young children. 
Toot sncceaa is complete." 

To the above notices may be added the follow- 
ing, from a chapter in the " History of Cincinnati," 
written by Dr. W. H. Venable, anthor of "The 
Teacher's Dream:" 

"Dr. Peusloe accomplished a distingnished and 
important service for the Bchools in the way of lit- 
erary stimulation. He introduced books to children 
and children to books. Authors and publishers owe 
him a debt of gratitude. 

"The beginning of this literary movement 
dates from the introduction of ' Peaslee'a Gems ' as 
a part of the course of education. These Gems are 
choice passages in prose and verse, to be learned by 
heart and recited by the pupil as a basis of further 
literary study. It is claimed that Dr. Peaslee was 
the first in this country to introduce into the schools 
a systematic and graded course of such selections 
from English literature, 

" The zealous impulse which led him to devise 
ways and means of aiding the young people to make 
a start in reading and loving good books, carried 
him on to a still more inspiring mode of enlighten- 
ing the children, and calling forth willing and profit- 
able efforts on their part. It was a happy thought 
of his to vary the monotory of school-life by occa- 
sional celebrations commemorative of the life and 
services of distinguished authors, statesmen, and 
others, whose word and example might serve to 
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Btimulftte the rising generation to nobler anfl hettor 
condnct. The first celebration of tlie kind was held 
on December IT, 1879, the annivorsary of the birth- 
day of John Greenleat Whittier. This was followed, 
in 1880, by the celebrations of Longfellow, Holmes, 
Emerson, and others. Commenting on the value 
of this feature in education. Dr. William T. Harris, 
the present United States Commiaaioner of Educa- 
tion, said that ' it was the best thing that had been 
done for the schools of our country for fifty years.' 
The innovation proved popular aa well aa salutary, 
and w»a adopted throughout the whole country. In 
Cincinnati the movement found further develop- 
ment, by Dr. Feaslee's activity, oa an adjunct to 
Arbor-day oelehrations. 

"On April '11, 1883, under the direction of the 
superintendent, and as a part of the general civio 
Memorial -day, the aohool-ehiidreu planted 'Authors' 
Grove,' a plat of ground six acres in extent, in 
Eden Park. A vast number of beautifnl trees, 
each dedicated to some distinguished writer, were 
planted ; and granite tablets, with the names of the 
several authors, were afterwards placed near the 
trees. The visitor to Eden Park will now find 
'Authors' Grove ' one of the most delightful por- 
tions of the place." 

Superintendent Peaslee contended that the study 
of literature should not begin, as was the old cus- 
tom, with Chaucer, in the high schools, but with 
our American authors in the diatrict schools ; that 
oar children should be taught at an early age the 
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love of reading good bookfi ; that the only effectnal 
way to keep the youth of our country from reading 
the pemiciouB dime novel is to interest them in good 
literature and its authors. It is gratifying to know 
that this great literary movement has revolutionized 
the public achoola of our country in regard to litera- 
ture, ao that to-day the demand for books by the 
achoob, apart from the regular test-books, is so 
great that a half dozen firms are publishing long 
lists of such works for school youth, and our great 
American authors find loving place in millions of 
youthful minds and hearts that would otherwise 
know little or nothing of them. 

In connection with this literary and moral train- 
ing, llr. Peaaloo urged upon principals and teachera 
the importance of adorning the school -rooms, with 
appropriate pictures, especially with the portraits of 
authors, statesmen, and philanthropists, and at one 
time he invested, from the proceeds of an enter- 
tainment, given by the Bchools, over seven hundred 
dollars in purchasing the portraits of Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Tlolmea, Whittier, Webster, Peabody, and 
others, for the high and intermediate and district 
schools. 

Recognizing the importance of correct pronun- 
ciation, Mr. Peaalee introduced, both in the Cin- 
cinnati and in the State Board of Examiners for 
Teachers, Orthoepy as a distinct branch of study, 
upon which candidates for teachers' certificates are 
required to be examined. This important innova- 
tion has been largely followed by city and county 
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Boards of Examiners, and, as a gratifying reBult, 
there has been a vast improvement in the pronun* 
eiation of botli teachers and scholars iu the Ohio 
schools. In this cunuection hti advocated the intro- 
duction of the diacritical marks into our readers, 
irbich has been accomplished. 

Ubobees. — In 1863, Dartmouth College con- 
ferred npon Mr. Peaslee the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and iu 180G, that of Master of Arts; in 1806. 
Ciucinnati College, at hia graduation from the Law 
Department, the degree of Bachelor of Laws; in 
1879, the Ohio State University, the degrou of 
Doctor of Philosophy; and in 18S9, the University 
of Turin, Italy, sent Mr. Peusiee a diploma of life- 
membership of that renowned iusUtution of learn- 
ing, in recognition of the excellence of the Cincin- 
nati school exhibit at the Paris Exposition of 1878. 
Of this exhibit. Dr. John D. Philbrick, for twenty- 
five years siiperlutetidcnt of the Boston (Mass.) 
public schools, and United States Commissioner of 
Education to the Vienna, our ovra Centennial, and 
the Paris Exposition, said: "No other exhibit of 
Boholare' work equal to that of Cinciunatl was ever 
made in the known world." 

On October 18, 1889, the American Forestry Con- 
gresB planted, near Agricultural Hall in Fairmount 

I Park, Philadelphia, a beautiful oak-tree, and dedi- 
cated it to Mr. Peaslee " in recognition of liis diatin- 
guiahed servicoa iu promoting the cause of popular 
foreatry, and especially in introducing the celebra- 
tion of Arbor-day by the public schools of Ciucin- 
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nati, and thereafter of the country." (From the 
resolution pttSBed by the Congress.) The "Pcaalec 
oak " is one of five, planted and dedicated at that 
meeting. 

Publications. — First, A book containing gema 
of literature for yonng and old, entitled "Graded 
BelectiouB for Memorizing, Adapted for Use at 
Home and in School," published by the American 
Book Company. Second. A pamphlet of 64 pages, 
entitled "Trees and Tree-planting, with ExerciMa 
and Directions for tho Celebration of Arbor-day," 
published in 1884, by the Ohio State Forestry Aa- 
Bociation and by the United States Government. 
Third. An address, "School Celebration of Arbor- 
day," delivered before the Superintendent's Section 
of the National Educational Association at "Wash- 
ington, D. C, in 1884, also published by the Gov- 
ernment. Fourth. An address, "Moral and Lit- 
erary Training in Public Schools," delivered before 
the National Educational Association, at Atlanta, 
Ga., in 1881, Fifth, An address, "German In- 
struction in Public Schools, and Its Helpful In- 
fluence on Public -school Education," delivered 
before the National German- American Teachers' 
Association, at Chicago in 1889, and published by 
that body. Sixth, A poem, "Now and Then," 
read at the cclebra:jian of the eightieth birthday of 
Mrg. Louisa La Boiteaux, of Mt, Healthy, Ohio, in 
1890, Seventh. An address, "History of the In- 
trodactioD ot German Methods in the Publio Schools 
of Ohio," delivered in the GFerman language before 
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> Ohio German Toachers' Asaociation at San- 
dusky, in 1895; and twelve Annual Beporte of the 
Cincinnati Pnblic Schools. Besides the above, ho 
has written many articles for educational journals 
and the public press, and delivered numerous lec- 
tures on American authors and literature, and on 
forestry, etc. 

Mr. Peaslee is a director of the University of 
Cincinnati, a trustee of the Woodward High-school 
Funds, and member of the Cincinnati Union Board 
of High Schools ; wjis for two years president of the 
Ohio State Bourd of Examiners for Toaehers; for 
nine years trustee of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio ; 
for three, trustee of Wilberforce University, Wilber- 
force, Ohio; for twenty years a director of tlie Ohio 
Humane Society; is life member of the Kational 
Council of Education ; Ufa member of the National 
Education Association, and es-preaident of one of its 
departments; an honorary life member of the Na- 
tional Gorman- American Teachers' Association ; also, 
honorary life member of the Ohio German Teachers' 
Association; is a member of the German Literary 
Club of Cincinnati; a trustee of the Ciucinnati 
Teachers' Pension Fund; treasurer of the Cincin- 
nati Free German Kindergarten Association; presi- 
dent for sis years of the Ohio State Forestry 
Bureau; a member of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce; and in 1890, a delegate from the same 
to the National Board of Trade ; an associate mem- 
ber of E. F. Noyes and E. L. McCook Post, No. 30, 
" . A. E. ; a member of the New England Society of 
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Cincinnati, and of the Dartmouth Alumni Associa- 
tion, also, of the Zeta Psi Groek Fraternity. 

In 1888, and again in 1891, Mr. Peaalee was 
elected, for the term of threo years each, clerk of 
the courts of Hamilton County, Ohio, In 1895 he 
was candidate for lieutenant-governor of Ohio, on 
the ticket with Ex-Goveruor Jamea B. Campbell, 
having been unanimously nominated by the Con- 
vention of his party. 

April 35, 1878, he married Mias Lou Wright, 
the daughter of Hon, Joseph F. Wright, and great 
granddaughter, on her mother's aide, of General 
John S. Gano, of the War of 1812, one of the first 
thirty-three settlers of Cincinnati. On the occasion 
of his marriage he was presented by his fraters of 
Hanselmann Commandery, Knights Templar — who 
attended iu a body in full uniform, and formed an 
"arch of steel," under which the bridal party 
marched from the carriages to the altar — with one of 
the most beautiful and elaborate Masonic jewels 
ever manufactured in America. 

Mrs. Peaslee died July 18, 1894, and was buried 
in beautiful Spring Grove. She was a charming 
character, a lady of refinement and culture, one of 
the most popular women in Cincinnati. She was 
associate oommissioner of the Centennial Exposition 
of Cincinnati in 1888. Mrs. Peaslee was one of the 
organizers and a director for years of the Engliah 
Free Kindergarten Association; and while she waa 
deeply interested in humane work, she waa, at the 
same time, a patron of literature, art, and music. 
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" Live up to the best that ia in you ; live noble lives, 
as you &11 may, in whatever conditioti you may find your- 
selves, eo that your epitaph may be that oF Euripides; 
' This monument does not mske thee famous, O Euri- 
pides! but thou mahest this monument famous.' " — Ex- 
trFkCt of Letter fi-om Iiongfellow, written on the occasion 
of the Celebration of the Poet's Seventy-third Birtliday 
by the Public Schools of Cincinnati. (See letter.) 

I SHALL not discuss the methods by whicli Eng- 
lish literature ia now taught in our high schools and 
eollegee, hs the literary work which I shall advocate 
in this paper will not interfere in the least with 
that which these institutions are endeavoring to ac- 
complish, but will be additional and supplementary 
to their noble work. That my position may not be 
misunderstood, I desire to say in the outset that I am 
decidedly in favor of retaining the systematic study 
of English literature as a distmct branch in these 
institutions; and instead of substituting anything 
for this work, as some erroneously suppose, I would 
give much more of it. In my opinion, however, 
higb-fichool courses of study in English literature 
sho-uld hegi/ih with tlie authora of to-day (American), 
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«md go iadk to Ciaueer^ instead of begiimh^ viA 
Ch*oeer and oosning down to the j/naeai time; 
sad, BKKVOTer, the s^temstiic stodj of Etostote 
dMMdd be begun in the first year of the h^ school 
infraiT of in tlw third, as is now almaet nmrttnl^ 
Ae rinr in thia eotintiT j indeed, I thinV it i^osld 
find plaee in the [migrams of the grammar adotda. 

MISTAKES IN TEACHING 
Before entering folly upon mv sabjeet, I de- 
sie to caD the attention of eda«*toi8 to eome of 
the mietafces that most be corrected before the 
pobfic sdiook of the ooontry can reach the bt^- 
eat standsrd of exodleaee in Hteruy and monl 
tnmnc* 

One of theee migtakes con^ete in giving « 
disproportionate amoont of time to the sabjeet 
of arithmetic. Arithmetic hu been* and ever 
must be, one of the fimdamental bnnchea of a 
ooauncm-ediool cnrricnhim. I yield to no man in 
my estimate of the importance of the eobject, both 
in regard to what is osoally considered tte pncli- 
eal bearing apon the basinet afEairs of life, and its 
esoeOenee aa a means of mental disapline. Kor 
am I among those who woTdd cut dowTi the conrse 
of Etndy in arithmetic to a few snbjeuts ; to those 
only that are generally considered absolutely nec- 
e«ary for all to know ; to that only which is eo- 
oUed pnwitical. — Practical: there is a higgler 
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jxractical than the mere nee that some of qb may 
make of it in adding up our grocer's bille, or, per- 
chance, in calculating discount and interest. The 
mental diBCtpliue, the strengthening of the mind, 
the intellectual power that the scholar obtains by 
the study of this subject, arc the real practical, the 
higher practical. It will never do to confine our 
eonrses of study in matliematios to that only wliioh 
popular opinion considers practical. I object not, 
therefore, that there is t«o much ground covered 
in the arithmetic, or that it is too well taught, 
bnt that there is too -much iiine given to it.' 

Yon will remember that President Andrews, of 
iSCarietta, Ohio, who is known to he very careful 
and accurate in his statementn, said, in an article 
published in the Ohio Educational Monthly some 
four years ago, that statistics show that sixty-two 
per cent of the entire time of the public schools of 
Ohio, outside of the cities and large towns, is 
given to the subject of arithmetic alone. Speak- 
ing on this subject to me a short time ago. Dr. 
Andrews said, that although there had been an im- 
provement in this regard since he wrote the article, 
Btill more than one-half of the school-time is devoted 
to arithmetic in our State. Think of it : more time, 
in this year 1880, is devoted to this one branch of 
than to writing, spelling, geography, and 
; none to literature and composition I Let 

teachers of these schools cut down the time 
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given to thifl subject, to a period witltin the bounds 
of reason, and introduce composition, letter-writ- 
ing, and buBinesB forms. Let them stop working 
mathematical pnzzlee, whicli are about as profitable 
as the fainoos fifteen puzzle, and turn their atten- 
tion to reading, to improving themaelvee in litera* 
ture, to acquainting themselves with the Uvea and 
writings of great authors, and let them take the 
reenlta of this work into their seliool-rooms, and 
they will i-evolutiouize tlie countrj schools of Oliio, 

In our citj schools, less time, to be sure, is 
given in the programs ; still, taking into consider- 
ation the amount of home work required of the pu- 
pils, and tlio extra time taken to "bring up" tlie 
arithmetic, it is entirely too much, A half hour 
per day in the lower grades, and forty minutes in 
the upper, are amply eufflcient. But the teachers 
have been made to feel that high per cents in arith- 
metic are the s'me-qua-non of their success ; hence, 
driving and cramming for per cents largely take 
the place of judicious teachings, to the great detri- 
ment of the pnpils. 

Fellow-teachers, let us use all our influence 
against this cramming, stultifying process, this driv- 
ing for per cents, and learn to teach according to 
the natural, the objective, the developing method. 
Inspire pnpila with higher and nobler aspirationB 
than are to be found in monthly averages, and let 
the measure of time devoted to each subject, and 
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methods emploj'ed in teaching the Bame, be 
determined, not by the question, How shall we ob- 
faun the highest per centa? but by what will beet 
benefit our jjupila in after Jife. This done, and 
there will he not only better instmction in all the 
branches, but much more prominence will ho given 
to language, to composition and literature, and our 
youth will grow np under eucli tuition, to be more 
intelligent, useful, and iuHuential citizens. 

Another mistake, and one that has a more di- 
rect bearing on my subject, as it aSeets the tastes 
of pupils for reading, is the pernicious method of 
teaching history usually pursued. I refer to the 
stultifying process of compelling children to com- 
mit to memory text-books on this subject. No his- 
torian, as no mineralogist or chemist, was ever 
made by committing text-hooks to memory. His- 
tory can not bo taught successfully by the me- 
moriter plan. It destroys the life of the subject. 
It disgusts the pupils, and gives them a dislike for 
historical reading. As the pupils take no inter- 
est in the subject, it is soon forgotten, and there 
remains only tlie bitter recollection of tiresome 
hours devoted to what, if properly taught, brings 
profit and pleasure. As one of the principal ob- 
jects of this paper is to show how to interest youth 
in good readuig, I wUl briefly explain, not only 
how history can be made intensely interesting and 
exceedingly instr'ictive to pupils, but how a love 
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of historical research can be implanted in them 
that will remain with them through life, and Torj 
largely influence their Biibsequent reading. First, 
all written perceuted cxaminationa in this enbject 
should be abolished. What is said in the text-book 
should be read by the pupils under the direction of 
the teacher. The teacher Bhould see that they 
thoroughly understand what they read, and at each 
lesson should question them in brief review of 
the previous lesson ; should read, or cause to be 
read, parts of other histories, or reference books 
(encyclopsediae, gazetteers, etc.), that bear upon 
the subject of the lesson; Bhould also give out 
questions, the answers to which the pupils are to 
find for themselves ; and should encourage them to 
relate anecdotes and short stories from history, and 
to give sketches of noted events to their classmates. 
But history should be taught principally by 
biography. Biography is the soul of history. The 
life of a great personage, as of Cromwell, Napo- 
leon, or Washington, contains nearly everything 
of importance in the history of the time and coun- 
try in wliich he lived. Notliing is more entertain- 
ing to the young than the lives of the great men 
and women who have borne a prominent part in 
the world. I am not advocating a new theory. 
This method has been tried for two years in Cin- 
cinnati, and, in one school alone, more than five 
hundred historical and biographical sketches were 
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read within the past year, and in one class, sixty- 
four biographical sketches were given by the pnpils 
to their classmates, and tlie constant allusions t» 
other lives than those under actual disciisBion led to 
a wide field of further research. In a class in United 
States history, I woidd not confine the biograpliical 
work to our own country, but would oncoarage the 
children to read and recite sketches of noted per- 
sona of other countries and of different ages. If 
the method briefly indicated above be pursued, the 
class will become enthusiaetic in the subject of his- 
tory, and will gain a vast amount of valuable in- 
formation of which they would otherwise remain 
in ignorance ; but, above all, they will form the 
habit of reading liistorical works, and this will re- 
main with them tlirough life. In teaching geogra- 
phy a similar plan should be pursued. Gazetteers 
and encyclopsediaa should be consulted, and books 
of travel should be read by the pupils. 

Another mistake consists in giving too much 
time in the reading lesson to mere imitaUve read- 
ing, and not enough to logical analysis and prac- 
tice in ascertaining tho meaning of the words and 
sentences. Children should be impressed with the 
fact, that the principal object of reading is to ob- 
tain the ideas and thoughte of others, and, there- 
fore, they ahonld early accustom themselves to 
discover the meaning of what they read, that no 
word, no sentence may be passed over without 
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being nnderetood, The dictionary should be the 
constant companion o£ the pupil of grammar and 
high Bchoolfi, Would you neglect the elocutionary 
side of the subject? I am asked. By no means. 
No one places a higher value on elocution, on the 
beautiful rendering of the reading leeeon, than I do ; 
but I insist that it is the duty of the teacher to see 
that the passage is thoroughly understood by the 
pupils before she attempts to diill them in the 
elocution. 

GEMS OF LITERATURE 

Morality — if under this head may be placed 
honesty, patriotism, and good-will to men — ought 
ever to come within the scope of school work ; for 
morality, in this sense, is the dearest element of 
the good citizen, and tlio good citizen is the prime 
object of education. Our country has less lack of 
intelligence than of public honesty and private 
fair dealing; less lack of knowledge than of in- 
clination toward a noble life, — whicli facts show 
that something in the present order of society is 
either fundamentally wrong or deplorably weak. 
But where shall we seek a remedy? When and 
how begin to mend ? The subject of moral prog- 
ress does not belong solely to tlie religious world. 
It is not altogether a matter of religion — it is a 
matter of that good sense, that idea of public 
utility, wliich considers the welfare of the imme- 
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! present, and looks with a benevolent eye to 
1 improved nianhood in the fntnre. 

We can not serve the future of this world in b 
retter way than in taking care of the present of 
the children. It is in our power greatly to elevate 
the world in morals. We can do ttiis by introduc- 
ing into onr educational syBtem a factor whose ob- 
ject shall be to give tlie proper direction to the 
child's thoughts — to implant in his mind correct 
jonceptions of the world, and his place in it — true 
Ideas of hin duty to his neighbor and his country, 
ind of his relations to the inferior world around 
'As a man thinketh, so is he." Children 
ibotild be led to think properly, tliat they may be 
mabled to act justly and generously. And it would 
be far safer, both for tbem and the community, if 
their acts were directed by fixed principles rather 
than by sudden and untrustworthy impulses. Now, 
as it is undeniable that to many the age of maturity 
does not bring with it those established ideas of 
ySght and wrong — those healthy conceptions which 
Aaracterize the model citizen — I, for one, feel the 
sceesity for a new feature in education, whose ob- 
ject shall be advancement in a moral way. I con- 
sider it our duty to attempt what I have here indi- 
iated. We owe it to the pupils as being our 
fellow-creatures ; to the State, as being essential to 
lat good citizenship which is the first object of 
ree education. 
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The qneetion is as to the method. My idea, aa 
many of joa know, is to make use of the gems of 
literature. 

The literatnre of the world embodies a uni- 
versal moral creed. In its fnUnees, here and there, 
may be found the holy teachings of the Bible, in 
language pleasing to the ear of youth, and in form 
adapted to his underetanding. 

A judicious selection of noble passages, thoogh 
it may not be able to do all we could wish in a 
moral way, can certainly do much to raise men to 
a high moral, political, and social plane. It may 
not make men prayerful, but it can make them re- 
epectfu] and respectable. It may not give them 
the wisdom of stateamen, but it can make them in- 
telligent voters and ferveut patriots. It may not 
fit them for a future life, but it can do much to- 
wards making this one pleasant to themselves and 
for their fellow-men. It can piit a light into their 
hearts that will illumine many of earth's darkest 
places. 

Gems of literature introduced into the schools, 
if properly taught, will do this, partly by fliwr 
own directiTe influence on the young mind, but 
principally as being such a draft upon the fountain 
of higher hlerature as shall result in an abiding 
thirst for noble reading. The right kind of read- 
ing will induce the right kind of thinking, and 
proper thinking will insure correct conduct. 
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What harmony their iatrodnetion into onr 
p.Bchoole assures ns! The religions world cannot 
[ object to it, for alt Buch teadiing mns in parallel 
s with that of the Bible ; indeed, some of the 
Beleotions should be taken from the Bible. The 
eecnlar world will get fi-om it nothing it can posBi- 
blj object to. At tlie shrine of noble thoughts, 
the devotees of all ci-eeds may bow as brothers. 
Let the public echools be the instrument of form- 
ing this common love for the noble and beautiful, 
and who will but acknowledge thej have performed 
a work of greatest utility to man, and added many 
P-iold to their present value as factora in human 
[']>rogress? 

Too often the boy'a education has been no 

' broader than his business expectations ; hia happi- 

' nese as a man, and his worth aa a citizen, have 

not been taken into account. The principles are 

too narrow for an age that is looking for good men 

aa well as for good accountants and grammarians. 

L They are unnecessarily narrow ; they leave, as it 

were, broad fields of fertile soil unfilled ; and this 

I'loil must be tilled to bear fruit. For example, a 

m not understand what it is to be a patriot 

1 the bigheet sense of the word until ho has been 

1 to understand and value patriotism. But on 

Absti-act or grand subjects, like patriotism, there is 

I unwiUingness or incapacity in most minds to 

f fhink. Such minds must be enlarged before pa- 
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triotisin can be anything to them but a barren 
naiae. But may not patriotic paesages, under a wise 
teacher, promote the necessary growth? For who, 
even among the educated, hae not felt a tinge of 
shame at tlie duUness of liis own patriotism on 
reading Gvimke's beautiful lines, begiuiiiug — 

"We can not lionor our country with too deep a rev- 
erence. We can not love her with an affection too pure 
and fervent. We can not serve her with an energj of 
purpose or a faitlifolness of zeal too steadfast and ar- 
dent," 

Or Scott's, beginning: 

" BrentbeH there n man with soul bo dead 
Who never to hiineelf hath aaid, 
'This ia my own, my native land!'" 

Or Webster's ''Liberty and Union." 

The practice, therefore, of memorizing the 
choice thoughts of our ttest writers should be made 
a prominent feature of school work. Oliver Wen- 
dell Hohnea says, ' ' There is no place which an 
author's thoughts can nestle in so securely as the 
memory of a school-boy or a school-girl." It is, 
also, in accord with the advice of Arthur Helps, 
who says ; "We should lay up in onr minds a atore 
of goodly thoughts, in well-vrrought words, which 
shall be a living treasure of knowledge always with 
ns, and from which, at various times and amidst 
all the shif tiug of circumatances, we might be sure of 
drawing some comfort, guidance, and sympathy," 
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The idea 'if its introduction is not new in the 

history of education. In a similar niamier the 

Germans liave long heen in the habit of training 

then* children in the knowledge and atlmiration of 

the literature of their own land. The Ai-aba, the 

most civilized nation of the medieval world, taught 

their young to rei>eat thu undying thought* of their 

poets, under the beautiful name of unstrung pearls. 

. Plato pictures the boya on long benches, in the 

bsoliools of Greece, receiving moral instruction 

I through hearing and reciting the poetry of lier 

f elaeeic authors. 

For the greater part, the selections for the 
' younger childi-en should consist of entire poems, 
and of such aa are calculated to develop their emo- 
tional natures — the imagination, love of home and 
parents, kindness to dumb animals, etc. — and to 
r give them correct rules of action. Those for the 
I more advanced pupils sliould consist principally of 
llirief extracts, containing grand and ennobling 
■'thoughts, calculated to incite them to higher aspi- 
I rations in life, to lead them into rich fields of Eug- 
^lish literature, and to teach them to love and rev- 
ice great authors. In the selection of gems, 
■ especially for the younger children, poetry has the 
preference; for it inculcates a double beauty — 
beauty as thought and beauty as composition. It 
IB more easily committed to memory, and, aa a rule, 
L longer retained. "The taste for harmony, the 
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poetical ear," Bays Miss Aiken, "if ever acquired, 
is BO almost in infancy. The flow of numbers 
eafiily impresses itself upon the memory, and is 
with difficulty erased. By the aid of verso, a store 
of beautiful imagery and glowing sentiment may 
be gathered np as the amnsement of childhood, 
which, in riper years, may beguile the heavy hoora 
of langnor, solitndo, and sorrow; may enforce 
sentiments of piety, hmnility, and tenderness; may 
sootlie tho Boul to calmness, roiise it to honorable 
exertion, or fire it with virtuons indignation." 

"They who have known what it is," remarks 
Willmot in " Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages 
of Literature," "when afar from books, in solitude 
or in traveling, or in intervals of worldly care, to 
feed on poetical recollections, to recall the senti- 
ments and images which retain by association the 
charm that early years once gave them, will feel 
the inestunable value of committing to memory, in 
the prime of its power, what it will receive and 
indelibly retain. He who has drunk from the 
pure springs of intellect in his youth, will continue 
to draw from them in the heat, the burden, and 
the decline of tho day. Tlie corrupted streams of 
popular entertainment flow by him unregarded." 

The great Coleridge says : ' ' Poetry has been 
to me ' an exceeding great reward. ' It has soothed 
my afflictions; it has multiplied and refined my en- 
joyments ; it has endeared ray solitude ; and it has 
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Even me the habit of wishing to diBcover the good 
nd beantiiul in all that meets and eurroundB 



I 

I that 

I Fridi 
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HOW TO TEACH GEMS OF LITERATURE 

At least fifteen minntes i>er dayelioiild be given 
to this Hterary work in all the district, grammar, 
and high schools tliroughont the eoimtry. 

In Cincinnati a part of this time is taken from 
that aligned to morning exercises, and a part from 
Friday afternoon. However, this is left to the 
discretion of the teaclier. 

I recommend eight lines as a fair amount for 

;h week's work. At this rate the pupils, in pass- 
'feig through the district and grammar schools, would 
t 2,560 lines, and in passing through the dis- 
trict, grammar, and high ecliools, 3,840 lines, 
which is equivalent to 128 pages of one of our 
Fifth Keadera. Who is there who would not be 
glad to have his mind enriched by 3,540 lines of the 
gems of Hterature? Wlio would not be the bettor 
by having such a treasure of tlie purest, most 
beautiful and elevating thoughts of our American 
and English authors stored up in the memory ? 

But important as it is, it is not enough that the 

IBoIections be simply memorized. Each one of 
l^em should be made the subject of lessons given 
tlS the teachers. 
[ For example, suppose the teacher should select 
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for tlie pnpilfl to i 
extract from Whittier'e ' 



the following beaiitifnl 
Snow Bound:" 



"AlfLB for him who never sees 
The stars ehine through his cypress trees I 
Who hopeless laja his dead nway, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play I 
Who hath not leai-ned in hours of faith 

The truth, to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Lire ia ever lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own I" 



I 



The teacher should give a talk on the immor- 
tality of the 8onl, on the fond anticipation of meet- 
ing onr dear ones t>eyond the grave ; shonld speak 
of the beauties of "Snow Bound," the greatest 
American idyl, and give the connection in which 
tiiese lines occur ; should bring out the meaning of 
"the stars shine through his cypress trees" and of 
every other figurative expression ; in brief, should 
see that the pupils imderstand every word and 
phrase ; tluit they give the substance of the passage 
in their own language, and make the proper appli- 
cation of the same, before requiring them to commit 
to memory. But, above all, he sliould endeavor to 
imbue their minds with the sjnrit of the extract. 
At least one lesson should be given on the beau- 
tiful life and character of the poet. 

Again, suppose a series of lessons are to be given 
to the pupils of one of the higher grades, on the 
importance of protecting insect-destroymg birds — . 
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md lessons on this subject ehonld be given in every 
llBchooUiouse iii tlie land — how could the inetnic- 
rtion be more impressiveljf imparted than by telling 
tbe story of the " Birds of Killingworth " by Long- 
fellow, and drawuig from it the lesson intended to 
be conveyed by the author, and then fixing tliat 
lesson in the minds of the pupils by having them 
memorize, aftor thorough preparation, the follow- 
ing lines of the preceptor : 

" Do you ne'er think what wondi-ous beings these? 

Do you ne'er think who made them, and who taught 
Theditilect they spenk, whoae melodies 

Alone are the interpretera of thouglit? 
Whose household woids are songs in many keys 

Sweeter than instrument of man e'er caught? 
Whose habitations in the treetops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven I 

Think every morning when the sun peeps tlirough 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 

How jubilant the happj bii-ds renew 
Their old melodious madiigals of love I 

And when you think of this, remember, too, 
'TiB always morning somewhere, and above 

The awakening continents, from shore to shore. 

Somewhere the birds are singing evermore." 

Yes, in tliis beautiful world that God has made, 

" T is always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore. 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore." 

What an opportunity is given in this work for 
I our teachers to impart moral and literary inatruc- 
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tion ; to cultivate the emotional nstore of duldren, 
to inspire in them a lore of the noble, the good, 
and the pnre I Snch instruction must bear beanti- 
f ul frnit. 

After the selections have been thoronglily mem- 
orized, the attention of the teacher should be given 
to the elocution — to the beantiful rendering of the 
eame. This can be done well b_^ concert drill. 
The concert §liould be supplemented by individual 
recitation, at the* time set apart for declamation. If, 
however, for want of time, anj part of the work 
indicated above is to be neglected, it sliould be the 
individnal recitation ; for declamation is secondary 
to the committal to memory of literary gems.. The 
name of the author — I require tlie full name — 
ehonld be giveu at the close of each reading or 
recitation, in order to associate it with the selection. 

In connection with this work, sketches of the 
lives and writings of the beet and most worthy 
authors should be given, at least to all tlie pupik 
above the fifth year of school, and they should be 
encouraged to find out for themselves interesting 
facts concerning authors and their writings, and to 
give sketches of the same to their classmates, as I 
have already recommended in connection with the 
leeeons on history. Hero I recommend that the 
teacher, or a pupil under the advice of the teacher, 
read the entire piece, when appropriate, from whidi 
the extract is takuu, or Houte other selection from 
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*'tiie Bame autlior, as "Birds of Killingwortli, " bj 
Longfellow; "Snow Bound," by Wliittier; one of 
"Timothy Titcomb's Letters," by J. G. Holland; 

■ ft Btory from Hawtliomo'e "Wonder Book," etc. 

■BACKERS SHOULD FAMILIARIZE THEMSELVES 
WITH BOOKS 

Moreover, teachers Ghoiild familiarize tbein- 
elvee with books adapted to the mental develop- 
ment of tlieir pupils, and bring such books to 
Bcbool when possible, and talk abont them, and 
have the children read Beloetions from them. A 
little time — *ay a half-hour \m week — could with 
advantage be set apart for this work ui grammar 
and high echook. In tlie normal school much 
more time than tliie should be given to atHjuainting 
the students, who are themselves to become teach- 
ers, with the titles and contents of good books 
adapted to young readers ; indeed, this important 
work ehould be made a prominent feature in the 
018 of the normal seliools of our country. 



AUTHOR-DAY CELEBRATIONS 
In connection with moral and literary training 
L public schools, and as an important part of the 
me, I urge the celebrations of the lives and 
ritings of distinguished and worthy authors. 

These celebrations may consist of compositions 
I the life of the writer, of individual and con- 
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cert recitation of gems, of declamation, instm- 
mental music, of eing^ng, and of appropriate talks 
by teachera and friends of tlie Bcliools. 

Author -day celebrations interest the pnpila in 
the writers and their works as nothing else can. 
They educate the whole community. The celebra- 
tion of the birthdays of Whittier and Longfellow, 
and of the Gary sisters, has caused an increased 
demand for their books, not only in Hamilton 
county, but in other and distant parts of the 
country; and every good book that goes into a 
family is a moral and educational force. I repeat, 
every good book that goes into a family is a moral 
and educational force. It lias not ouly multiplied 
the number of their readers, but that of many 
other great authors in American and English lit- 



Longfellow and Whittier, names comparatively 
unknown to the children of Cincinnati two years 
ago (1878), aje now as familiar to them as those of 
their own playmates. Hereafter they will be 
looked upon by the youth of that city, not only as 
great and nohle writers, but as dear old friends, 
whom tliey fondly love. To me, this attachment 
of the children to those great and pure men ia a 
toucluug and pleasing result of the celebrations. 

These celebrations, from year to year, should 
include, not only poets and prose writers, but also 
great statesmen, inventors, and others. 
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"The poets who in song tninalate 
Emotione ttiej alone have ivod ; 
The patrEoU stern who challenge fate, 

And walk with more than mailed tread ; 
The Bftges who the truth distill, — 
Let these the child love if he wiU." 

— Joseph W. Millbr. 

Bnt we should celebrate tlioae only who have 
I led pure and noble lives, whose moral character and 
I private worth will call forth the admiration of the 
I children, and set them examples worthy of imi- 
I tation. 

HOW TO PREPARE FOR A CELEBRATION 
I receive so many letters making inquiry re- 
I garding Author-day celebrations — manner of prep- 
l aration, time given — that I have concluded to 

I make a plain statement on the subject at this time. 
A number of weeks previous to a celebration, 

I I make selections, from the author whose birthday 
B to be celebrated, of gem-thoughts, to be mem- 
orized by all the pupile in the grades taking part, 
and issue instructions to the principals of the sev- 
eral schools to devote the regviar time — fifteen 

I minutes per day — given in the course of study to 
igem-leaming, to teaching these or other appropriate 
I selections that they may make from the same au- 
Ithor. No exti-a time, therefore, is taken by the 
I pupils for this part of the work ; for they memo- 
I rize selections from the special author instead of 
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tlioee from miscellaneous authors. The compoei- 
tioiiB by the pupils, whicli are usually based upon 
talks given by the superintendent of echools, to 
all the pupils, on the life and writings of the au- 
thor, are written during tlie regular time set apart 
for compositions in the school programs ; the dec- 
lauiations (individual recitations) are learned out- 
side of school -hours ; the songs are prepared dur- 
ing the regular bells for singing. It should be 
added here that, as a further preparation, the 
teachers and pupils usually decorate the black- 
boards with mottoes, and with "memory gems" 
from the author, in ornameutal letters and in beau- 
tiful settings ; also, with colored crayon sketches, 
etc., and frequently the walls of the school-rooms, 
with the portraits of the author and other pictures. 
This is apart fi-om the temporary decorations by 
flags, flowers, etc., for the occasion. In this con- 
nection, let me say, that but two general celebra- 
tions of authors' birthdays are held each year. In 
addition, however, the schools celebrate Christmas, 
"Washington's Birthday, and "Arbor-day," the 
preparations for which are made in a similar 



Exclusive of "Arbor-day," the greatest amount 
of time devoted to celebrations is four afternoons, 
or, including the recesses, ten hours per year, and 
except on these afternoons there is no interference 
with the regular recitations. 
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Do the little children in the primary grades take 
part? I am asked. Yes, usually, aU from the first 
year of the school through tlie high school. Of 
course, some of the celebrations, as those of the 
I first settlement of Ohio, and of the birthday of 
' Ralph Waldo Emerson, are confined to tlio normal 
and high schools ; but all the schools take part iii 
celebrations like that, for example, of Dr. Holmes, 
which will take place in December next, and for 
which preparations are now being made. Indeed, 
Mr. President, the reason why I was not in attend- 
ance upon this Convention yesterday was because I 
was engaged, and had been so for over two weeks, 
in giving talks on Dr. Holmes and his writings, 
to teachers and pupils of the Cincinnati schools. 
Of course, we do not expect the little folks in the 
I primary grades to understand Dr. Holmes's writ- 
i} bnt we do expect to impress upon their 
I young minds that Dr. Holmes is a great and good 
man, who has written lieautiful thoughte that they 
should read when they grow up. In fact, the little 
ones take great interest in the celebrations, and re- 
, ceive impressions which I doubt not will be life- 
\ lasting. Yes, thousands of the pupils may forget 
I every exercise of "Holmes Day;" but the fact 
1 that they celebrated the day, and the unpreasion 
I of Dr. Holmes, made by the celebration upon their 
I young minds, will never be effaced, but will re- 
I main a pleasing and happy remembrance. 
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DECLAMATION AND SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS 
Yon are aware that years ago it wae the almost 
nniversal cuBtorn for teachers to set apart Friday 
afternoon for declamation. But the exercise in 
declamation differed widely from reciting gems of 
thought, which latter I advocate. Then the pnpilfl 
were permitted to commit to memory whatever they 
thought best. The reenlt was that, in a majority 
of cases, the selections contained no literary or 
other merit. They were made from a desire on 
the part of tlie pnpil to have something "new," 
or to create a langh. The time spent in commit- 
ting ench pieces was, in my opinion, worse than 
wasted ; for there was nothing in them worth re- 
membering. Their effect was to vitiate the taste 
of the pupils for good literature, rather than to 
give them a love of it. Declamation, a subject 
which has been sadly neglected in public schools 
of late years, is a valuable exercise. Its tend- 
ency is to g^ve pupils confidence in themselves, 
to make them more self-possessed, and, above 
all, to make them better readers. These worthy 
objects can be accomplished better by reciting 
"gems" than by declaiming long pieces, as was 
formerly the costom ; for every member, even 
of an entire class, can recite a short extract within 
the time of an ordinary recitation, and each learn 
from hearing the others declaim the same selection. 
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I entire piece, now and then, is to be recom- 

^xnended. 

In this connection, I desire to speak of school . 
exhibitions, and to condemn tliose in which girls 
are permitted to dress in ridicuious eostnnies, and 
recite gossip and otlier trash in dialogues ; and in 
wliieh boya are allowed to plaj the drunkard or 
the bnffoon upon the school platform. The school 
ifl no place for such exercises. I have ever looked 
on thera as degrading in their tendencies. Certainly 
no one will say that they are elevating. Cliildren 
can not imitate anything beneath tlieni without be- 
coming the worse for it. When a lad of twelve 
years, I belonged to a debating club, and on one 
occasion the club gave an entertainment in *'the 
old town hall" for the purpose of raising money 
with which to purchase new books for the library. 
One of the numbers upon the program was a pan- 
tomime, in which one of the older boys played the 
part of a monkey, and he acted the part so well 
and naturaUy that the yonnger children of the 
audience thought that there waa a real monkey 
apon the gtage. I was delighted. The next 
morning, at the breakfast-table, I said: "Father, 
you ought to have seen Tom play the monkey last 
night. He did it splendidly. You would have 
thought that he was a real monkey." My father 
looked at me steadily from across the table for a 

[moment, and then, in a deliberate and serious tone 
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of voice, replied: "John, do yon think it any 

credit to Tom to plaj the part of a monkey well?" 
and, pausing again, he added, "My son, never 
imitate anything beneath you." That waa one of 
the most important leasons I ever received, and 
that lesson will go with mo to the grave. " Never 
imitate anything beneath yon." O that I eonld 
stamp tliat sentence of my revered father upon the 
heart of every echool-boy and school-girl in the 
land ! Only a few months ago a father, residing 
outside of Cincinnati, appealed to me for advice 
in regard to what he should do in the case of his 
boy, who had been suspended from school by the 
principal because ho would not consent to take a 
low comic part in a dialogue at the school exhibi- 
tion. I said to him ; " Stand by your boy ; he is 
in the right. It is time that teachers who have no 
more judgment or refinement of character than to 
compel — aye, even to permit — their pupils to play 
the bnfioon or the drunkard, upon the school plat- 
form, were out of the school system of this coun- 
try. They are not the proper persons to have 
charge of the education of the young." 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not condemn 
exhibitions properly conducted ; on the other liand, 
I believe them to be productive of great good. 
Speaking from the platform, especially before large 
audietiees, b au excellent practice. It gives the 
pupils that training and that confidence in them- 
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' flelTee that will enable many of them in after years 
to fltand before public bodies and express their own 
Tiews. It also makes them better readers, and not 
infrequently arouses tlie ambitiou of boys to make 
something of tliemselvea when every other school 
exercise had failed to do so. But all these and 
other good results can be obtained better through 
elevating and reiining exercises than through the 
low, comic performances which have no literary or 
other merit, but which are placed upon the pro- 
gram to create laughter and clamor in the audience. 
I The sooner school superintendents, principals, and 
kteachers appreciate the importance of teaching their 
rpnpils to memorize onl^ what is worth. Temeanher- 
wiy, that which is enobling in its character, that 
which tends to develop a love of the good and 
pnre in literature, to the end that they may grow 
np into a worthy manhood and womanhood, the 
better it wiU be for their pupils in after life. 

The sentiments expressed in this article have 
Lt>een given by me again and again in talks to 
lehers and pupils of the schools, and it gives 
I'me unusual pleasure to bear testimony to the 
Eyemarkable unprovement, I may almost say revoln- 
Ition, that has been made in the character of the 
ftflchool entertainments. Keciting trash and act- 
I ing the clown at school entertainments have been 
■abolished in the Cincinnati schools, and I hope 
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Before leaving this subject let me say that the 
custom, adopted in some of the high schools of the 
country, of having the scholars of the upper grades 
of these schools organize debating clubs among 
themselves, is a commendable one and should be 
encouraged. Of course, the principal of the 
school, or teacher, should be present at the meet- 
ings to see that order and decorum arc main- 
tfuned, and to advise and direct, when neces- 
eaiy. Hon. Charles Sumner was once asked, in 
the lobby of the Senate of the United States, 
how he accoimted for the fact that so many 
members of Congress were bom in New England. 
There were at tlie time, if I remember aright, 
thirty-sis who were natives of Yermont alone. 
"Is it. Senator, " asked the questioner, "because 
of her great colleges and universities ?" "I think 
not," replied Mr. Sumner, and added, "It is due 
to her debating societies." 



CHILDREN ARE INTERESTED IN GEM LEARNING 

I have never known anything in school work 
that interested the children more than this. The 
interest is not confined to the upper grades, but 
pervades all classes, from the first year of school 
through the liigh school. 

Children love to commit to memory beautiful 
selections, and recite them at home and at school. 
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• Th^ love to learn of the lirea and writrngs of 
good anthors, and to talk aboat them to their 
fathers and mothere. 

Beuarks of a Nonaqknakian 
Here, I desire to call your attention to the re- 
" marks of Mrs. Elizabetfi Gale, of Mt. Healthy, O., 
e& they present the subject of memorizing Eelec- 
tionfi in another liglit. 

Mrs. Gale is the aunt of J, G. Holland. 

"Dear old aunti" writes Dr. HoUand. "She is 

the only hving linlf that binds me to tlie last gen- 

keration." Mrs, Gale, though ninety-two years of 

■age on the 17th of last December, 1879— Whit- 

' tier's birthday- — ia bright and intelligent. 

It was one of tlie happiest moments of my life 

when that dear old lady, then in her ninety-third 

year, holding in her hand a pamphlet of selections I 

had sent her, said to mo : " Mr. Peaslec, yon do n't 

know Iiow much good you are doing by introdncing 

Lthege selections into the schools. Ton do n't know 

tow the children, when they are old, will appreciate 

lihem. What a source of consolation they will then 

lit>e to them I IIow they will love to say them 

■over and over againi Why," said she, "thinking 

*ver and repeating the little poems I learned in 

ibildhood is one of the greatest comforts left me 



She then recited a number of seleetionfl. 
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Among them "waa one entitled, "To My Watch," 
which she learned at home when a child only four 
years of age. I wrote the piece from her dictation, 
and had it printed, with the change, su^ested by 
Dr. Holland, of a single word, the word "arrows" 
to errors : 

TO MY WATCH 

Little monitor, bj thee 

Let me learn what I should be ; 

I '11 learn the round or life to fill, 

Useful and progressive still. 

Thou canst gentle hints impart 
How to regulate the heart ; 
When I wind thee up at night, 
Mark each fault and set it right ; 
Let me search my bosom, too. 
And my daily thoughts review. 

I '11 mark the movements of my mind. 
Nor be easy when I find 
Latent errors rise to view. 
Till all be regular and true. 

This incident needs no comment from me. It 
tells, stronger than any words of ray own, how 
wonderfully the memory retains little pieces com- 
mitted to it« precious care in early cliildhood. 

Yes, these beautiful selections will be remem- 
bered, and will influence our children for good, 
when the technicalities of their grammar, the ab- 
Btrnsities of their arithmetic, and the obscure looa> 
tious of their geographies, are forgotten. 
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DIME-NOVEL READING 
Among the greatest powers for evil are the low 

Emd degntding writings that our hoys and girls read. 
Even educators, I fear, are not fully aroused to the 
terrible influence this reading ie exerting upon the 
lives and character of the young. 

In a lecture on "Fiction," before a Boston 
audience, the late James T. Fields said that he had 
visited the Pomeroy boy in prison, and asked him 
if he ever read much. "Yes," replied the boy, 
"I have read a great deal," "Well, what liave 
you read?" "Principally dime novels. '* " What 
novel did you like beet?" The boy mentioned a 
flashy Action, "full of murders and pictures of 
murders." Doubtless tliia boy is by nature de- 
praved ; but the immediate cause of his commit- 
ting bis horrible acts of cruelty was the reading in 
which he indulged. Not long ago a number of 
lads from wealtliy and refined families of New 
York City, through the degrading influence of 
dime-novel reading, organized themselves into a 
band of burglars. Only recently two youths mur- 
dered an old gentleman in Ohio, from the same 
cause. How froijuently we read in the daily pa- 
pers of boys running away from home, with cards, 
revolvers, and dime novels in their pockets I Yet, 
compared to the vast numbers of our youth who 

I are demoralized by pernicious reading, the cases 
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that are reported in public print are tlte exceptions. 
Tile influence of thia reading ie seen in the slang 
language in wliicli jontli indulge, in their disrespect 
for parental authority, in their treatment of the 
aged, in the wrong ideas of life which they enter- 
tain, and in a general spirit of insnbonlination. 

Let us look at the circumstances in which our 
yonth are placed in regard to literature. At the 
homes of a large part of tliem there is scarcely a 
book, except the text-books of the children them- 
selves. At the homes of a majority of those re- 
mmning, may he found a few boobs upon the parlor 
table, which are usually considered by the parents 
as too nice for the children to read. It is safe to 
say that very few indeed of our youth have access 
to a good home library. That child who ia trained 
at home to a love of reading good books, is the ex- 
ception. Is it any wonder, then, that the young 
yield to the temptations to read the worst kind of 
story papers and novels, which are everywhere 
thrown around them? 

In addition to other enticemente, we find, near 
all the largo school-houses of our cities, shops 
which keep, besides pens, pencils, and school-books, 
a large aeeortment of trashy story papers and 
novels. What a comment on the public schools I 
The venders of these papers place those having 
pictures of murders and Indian outr^ee, etc., in 

windows. 
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The cliildren, attracted by these pictures, get 
the papers and read the stories. They soon become 
intensely interested in the stories and in the slang 
language in wliich they are written. The boys 
and girk bny novels of the same or of a worse 
tendency, for from five to ten cents. These are 
pnrchased and devoured, and tlius by degrees is 
formed the habit of reading this pernicious claas of 



The children are not to blame. There is noth- 

King in their home surroundings to counteract these 
BibtU tendencies. The schools have been standing 
fby, Baying, "Don't touch, don't touch," but 
pdoing little or nothing to interest the pupils in 
good reading. 

In general, tlie above is a true picture of 
the schools of Cincinnati a few years ago ; btit of 
late years, through this literary and moral training 
and through our method of teaching history, there 
has been a decided change fur the better. Every 
school in our city has felt the beneficial effects of 
this literary and moral work. I have been in- 
formed by teacher after teacher in the interme- 
diate (grammar) schools that, while formerly they 
were frequently troubled by pupils bringing 
dime novels to school, they have not known 
a single instance of the kind since systematic in- 
Btruotion in gem-learning and the celebration of 
authors' birthdays were introduced into the schools. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OP READING GOOD BOOKS 

Apart fruin tlie mere nidimenta of an educa- 
tion, what oiir cliildreu are reading is of far more 
importance than wliat stndies they are pursuing in 
Bciiool. In my opinion, a boy who leaves at the 
end of a common-school couree with a love of 
reading good hooka ia better prepared for a life of 
honor and usef nlnees than one who passes through 
a high-school conrse without that love; and he 
who has an ordinary liigh-school education com- 
bined with a taete fur good reading is better 
equipped for the duties of life tlian tlie gradu- 
ate of the best college or univereity in the country, 
without such taste. Tlie self-iuade men who have 
figured liigh iu state and national councils have, 
with few exceptions, been men of extensive and 
judicious reading. In general, those who exert 
the greatest influence on the communities in which 
they live are the readers of good Hterature. ' ' From 
the hour of the invention of printing," saye the 
essayist Whipple, "books, and not kings, were to 
rule in the world. Weapons forged in the mind, 
keen-edged, and brighter than a sunbeam, were to 
supplant the sword and the battle-ax. Books t light- 
built on the sea of time ! Books I by whose 
sorcery the whole pageantry of the world's history 
moves in solemn procession before our eyes. From 
their pages great souls look down in all their gran- 
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denr, imdimmed by tho faults and follies of earthly 
existence, consecrated by time." 

Knowing from experience, as I do, that it is in 
the power of the schools to control almost entirely 
i the reading of the pnpils and to implant in them 
correct literary tastes, I apijcal to boards of edu- 
cation, to BuperintendentH and teachers, to tate im- 
mediate and deciuive steps to make this literary 
training in all the grades a prominent feature of 
school work; as the only effectual way to keep 
the yonth of our country from reading the worse 
I than worthless dime novel is to interest thern, in the 
I ■writings of good authors, aud, once interested in the 
I good, they will not touch the bad. They will feel 
1 themselves above aneh reading. Tliey will take a 
I just pride in the fact that they read good authors, 
I and will disdain to read the low and degrading 
I writings of the day. And this must be done, if at 
i all, by the echools. 



NEATNESS AND BEAUTY OF WRITTEN EXERCISES 
During my snperintendcncy of the Cincinnati 
Public schools, I have endeavored not only to se- 
cure, as far as possible, cleanliness on the part of 
the pupils, but also neatness and beauty of execu- 
tion of all work done by them on slates or paper, 
and to insure the best results, introduced, on enter- 
I ing upon my duties as superintendent in 1874, 
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tystmuiiie and atlToctive fonns,^ to be ruled hy 
the pvpils for aU their wriUan vfork, — one fonu 
for problems, another for spelliiig, etc. (See 
Forma.) 

On my visits of inspection to the schools, and 
I endeavor to spend the greater part of my time 
in them — fonr days and a half of each week, && a 
rule — I never enter a room of pupils in any one of 
the five lower grades without, in some way, calling 
the attention of the children to the importance of 
perBonal cleanliness, and without noticing the con- 
dition in which they keep their slates, pencils, 
desks, etc., and also the transcription of their 
written work on slates and paper; and, to en- 
oonrage cleanliness and beauty of delineation on 
the part of the children, I frequently write on 
alate or paper, as the case may be, the words 
"Good," "Very Good," or "Excellent," to- 
gether with my initials. 

The cliildren take great pride in showing the 
neatness and beauty of execution of their written 
lessons upon slates, and the cltauuess of the slates. 
Many of them take pains to scrub their slate-framee 
at home daily — all are expected to do tliis twice a 
week — and to keep their sponges, driers, pencils, 
and riders always on liaud and in order. 

It is a delight, to a lover of children, to watch 
the happy faces of forty, fifty, or more little 
unes as they are called npon to show their slate 
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work to tlie BUperiatendent or visitor; for, go 
when and wliere one will, he will find the flame 
general care and attention given to thia important 
feature of school work. 

Hon, John D. Pltilbrick, BUperhitendent of the 
I pnblic schools of Boaton, MasB., in liis semiannual 
I report to the Board of Education of that city, 
I March, 1877, in Hpeaking of the Cincinnati schools, 
I Bays : " Every child, from tlie lirat day of entering 
f Bcbool, is taught to rule his slate with tlie utmost 
I accuracy, and, for this purpose, is furnished with a 
L thin, narrow role. In all figuring, and in all writ- 
I ten exercises, whether on slate or paper, the pnpils 
I are required to make their work as presentable as 
I possible ; the utmost order and neatness of arrange- 
ment are constantly aimed at." 

So beautiful ia the slate work of the Cincinnati 
I schools that one writer says it looks like engraving 
I on stone, and one of the most distinguished edu- 
cators of the country, Dr. Bicknell, after examining 
I the work of the children in several of the district 
I Bchools, said, referring to the remarkable uniformity 
I in the beauty of the execution, that it showed the 
itnoet astoniBhing reenltB he had ever seen in school 
I Work. 

The editor of the Common School and Iowa 
I Journal of Edrieation^ in an article on the educa- 
tional exliibit at the Centennial Exposition at Phil- 
adelphia, in 187fi, says : ' ' We give our special at- 
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teDtion to Cincinnati, feeling quite a^ured that its 
showing is the most perfect, all things considered, 
of any city represented. Commencing at the be- 
ginning, we find beautiful specimens of slate work, 
in writing, drawing, spelling, and arithmetic, from 
the lowest grades, aud all arranged neatly and 
carefnlly in forms, which in themselves are good 
grounds for discipline in accurate habits of thought 
and work." 

The American Bookseller, in an article on the 
Centennial school exhibit, says : ' ' Cincinnati nmkea 
the fullest exhibit, and claims the first attention of 
the visitors. The classification here of the work, 
and the painstaking care with which it has been 
prepared, challenge our admiration." 

Tlie thousands who visited the educational de- 
partment, at the Centennial, expi-essed their aston- 
ishment and admiration, on seeing tlie systematic 
and beautiful manner in which the Cincinnati 
school children performed their written exercises. 

Teachers from all part* of the country copied 
these forms for the purpose of introducing them 
into their schools. 

It may be objected that, in ruling fonns, time 
is consumed that ought to be devoted to study or 
recitation.* To this I answer, tliat it is as much 
the duty of the schools to cultivate good habits in 
the pupils as to impart to them intellectual knowl- 
edge. Habits of neatness, system, and order, the 
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very fonndatioa of bosineee habite, acquired at 
Bchool, will go with the children tlirough life. 
The moi'aJ influence of this work can hardly be 
overeBtimated. As I have juet eaid, the children 
take pride in neat and beautiful work, and prido 
in doing a good thing well givea thom self-respect 
and makes tliera better hoys and girls. Take a 
careleES, uncleanly boy, and you can do very little 
with hiin in school until his pride is awakened. 
But once awaken his pride, and he is yours, lie 
feels that he is of some importance. Formerly his 
brute nature had control ; now the spark of man- 
hood is kindled, and yon may hope to make of 
him a faitliful, kind, and self-respecting boy who 
wCl grow up to be a worthy man, Neatness is 
elevating and hmnajming; its opposite is degrad- 
ing and brutalizing, Uneleanliness and cruelty 
are generally associated together. 



SCHOOL-ROOM DECORATIONS 
Agiun, too Uttle attention is paid in the public 
Bchools of this country to beautifying echool-rooraa 
and making thorn pleasant and attractive to the 
pupils. There are thousands of school-rooms 
that have no more decorations in them than the 
old bam in which, when a boy, I fed the cattle, 
and the teachers in such rooms seem to care 
httle more for the beauty of their surroundings 
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than do the cattle in the etallB. "All high art," 
Bays Emerson, "ia moral;" "and," adds a New 
York artist, ' ' whatever refines any part of man's 
natnre, refines hia moral perceplione. " 

On the snbject of school-room decorations, Dr. 
H. H. Fick, former superintendent of drawing, in 
a paper read before the Cincinnati teachers in 1S81, 
so well oxpreaaeB my own views that I quote his 
words. Dr. Fick said: " Let the window-siUs be 
beautified by living plants and blooming flowers, 
contributing alike to the good liealth and to the good 
morals of the pnpils, and let the ngly, monotonous 
blackness of the ahited board be enlivened by good 
crayon sketches, be they ever so simple, and by or- 
namentations in bright but harmonionsly arranged 
and jndicionsly grouped colors. Let tlie sayings of 
the masters of prose and poetry be embliwoned aa 
' Memory Gems, ' and tliua kept before the eyes 
and minds of the pn])ilfi. Let the children enter 
Mry, well-lighted rooms, the walls decorated with 
tagty, neatly-framed, and well-difitribnted pictures 
and busts, such as are provided by the municipali^ 
for the primary schools of Paris." 

PORTRAITS FOR THE SCHOOLS 

In the school-year 1881—82, upwards of seven 
hondred dollars were expended for portraits Mid 
historical pictures. Most of these were placed in 
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ihe "Woodward and Hughes High Schools, in the 
four IntenneiJiates, the Twentieth District School, 
and in the "Walnnt HiUb Colored School. The 
fiindB for Woodward and Hughes, and the First, 
Second, Third, and Fourth Intermediate Schools, 
were obtained from the proceeds of a eeries of en- 
tertainments, entitled the "Allegory of the Great 
KepnbHc," given by the pupils of these schools in 
Music Hall ; the funds for the Twentieth District 
were procured hj subscription ; and those for the 
"Walnut Hills Colored School from the proceeds of 
an exhibition by tlie pupik of that Bchool. 

The following is a list of the names of tlioee 
whose portraits were placed in the bcIiooIb ; 

I.{thogra^hs. — Full Iengt,h^ of Lincoln, Web- 
ster, Clay, Washington, and Washington Parting 
from His Mother. 

Lithographs. — Suats^ Ufe-gizej of Bryant, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Emerson, Lowell, 
and Garfield. 

Lithographs. — IToIf life-eize^ of Agassiz, Pea- 
body, Horace Mann, Mrs. Willard, Everett, Land- 
Beer and His Dogs. 

I/Khographs. — Cabinst-aize, of Irving, Pres- 
cott, Motley, Hawthorne, Bancroft, Alice and 
Phcebe Gary, and others. 

Life or half life-slzea of the latter group could 
not be obtained. 

—Busts, Ufe-fize, of Webster, 
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Tennyson, Longfellow, Holland, Goethe, Scliiller, 
Wagner, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven. 
II(df life-size^ of Humboldt and Bryant. 

ChromoB. — From Chandos's portrait; life-size 
boBta of Shakespeare, 

Crayons. — Life-size busts of Webster, by Miae 
Christina I. SnUivan, teacher of Drawing, 



PORTRAITS OF WEBSTER 

It will be of interest years hence to know the 
history of the photographs of Daniel Webster, 
which were placed in the schools at the time of the 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of hia 
birth by tlie schools, January 18, 1882. Not be- 
ing able to procure portraits — life-size baste — of 
Webster, it was decided to obtain, if possible, the 
best original likeness, and have photographs taken 
from it, Mr. James Landy, photographer, of this 
city, was consulted, and he agreed to make the 
photogi-aphs at cost, and to assist in finding the best 
-original. Many different portraits of Webster, in 
and about Cincinnati, were examined, and the beet 
hkeness was traced through an old lithograph to a 
daguerreotype by Whipple & Black, of Boston, 
The Boston Directory was consulted, and it waa 
found that the iivm was not in existence ; but by 
letters to different photographers of Boston, it waa 
ascertained that J. W, Black, one of the membera 
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of the old firm, was living. He ■was accordingly 
written to, and proved to be the vei-y man who, 
in 1848j made the daguerreotype of Webeter re- 
ferred to above. The likeness was pronounced by 
]Vtr. "Webster himself one of the I>oat he ever had 
taken. For many years it has been the property 
o£ Mr. Dexter, of Boston, to whom it was pre- 
sented by Mr. Black, who in turn borrowed it for 
Mr. Landy to copy ; but not, Lowevor, till after 
he had the written promise of Mr. Landy tliat, 
upon its receipt by express, he would not permit 
it to pass out of bis hands ; and, moreover, tliat be 
would take the photograph of it vritbout delay, and 
immediately thereafter return the daguerreotype 
to him by express, Mr, Landy made a negative 
directly from the daguerreotype, which he enlarged 
by solar camera and finished in crayon, using the 
daguerreotype as a guide. From the portrait thus 
obtained, he made the photographs for tlie schools. 
Having compared them with the daguerreotype, I 
pronounce them excellent, Mr. Landy also printed 
photographs, cabinet size, from the first negative; 
and from one of these small photographs Miss 
Sullivan produced the crayon portraits, which are 
most excellent likenesses of the great statesman, 
80 pronounced by Hon. WUliam S, Groesbeclt, 
who knew Webster personally. On seeing the 
one in my pOTsession, General A. F, Deverenx 
declared it to be the best portrait of Webster west 
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of the Alleghanies. The General, a family rela- 
tive of Daniel Webster, enjoyed his life-long in- 
timate acquaintance and friendship. 



BANDS OF MERCY 

The Cincinnati Bchoole, I take pride in eaying, 
were the first great system of schools in America in 
which Bands of Mercy were introduced. In the 
winter of 18S3— 8i the directors, of whom I had the 
honor of being one, of the Ohio State Society for 
the Prevention of Cmolty to Animals and Chil- 
dren (now known as the Ohio Humane Society) 
invited Rev. Thomaa Ttramius, of London, Eng- 
land — who, with George T. Angell, of Boston, is 
the founder of Bands of Mercy in this country 
— to come to Cincinnati and organize bands. 
Believing that the good citizen is the prime object 
of public education, as before stated, I felt that, as 
Bands of Mercy contribute to this end, they should 
find a place in public schools \ besides, they were 
in the line of humane education which I had, 
through the means ah-eady explained to you, been 
endeavoring to accomplish. I therefore accom- 
panied Mr. Timniina in the schoole, and heartily 
seconded hie earnest efEoi-ts to make our boys and 
girls more thoughtful and considerate of each oth- 
er's happiness and tliat of the dumb animals around 
them, by addressing them on kindness, justice, and 
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meroy to all fonna of animal life, and organizing 
tbem into Bands of Mercy. We devoted over 
five weeks to the work, addressed over 28,000 
pnpik, and organized tLem into bands. 

It may be asked, Why fonu the children into 
bands in Bchools where lessona are eystematicaUy 
given on humane subjects? Because tlie very fact 
of belonging to a band will, of itself, cause the 
children to take more interest in the objects for 
which the bands are formed than they otherwise 
would. It la delightful to see the good efiects that 
follow theee organizations, to listen to the little 
ones as they relate the many kindly, humane, and 
charitable acta done by them, many of wliicli, we 
are confldent, would have been left undone but for 
these aesociations. The organization is very sim- 
ple. All that is required to become a member is to 
make the following pledge ; "I will try to be Hnd 
and merciful to all living creatures, and will try to 
purauade others to bo the same," and then sign the 
roll of memliership. Certainly no one can reason- 
ably object to such a pledge ; for it is just what we 
all should do, whether wo take the pledge or not. 
Should Bchool-time be taken for the meetings of 
bands; if so, how much? I recommend, as I did 
the Board of Education of Washington, D. C, 
and as I ba^e done in my Annual Report (1884), 
that all Boards of Education set apart one hour of 
Bchool-time each month, say the la^t liour of the 
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laat Frid&y, to toacliiiig kindneae and mercy ; and this 
ehonld be doiio whether Bands of Mercy are intro- 
duced or not ; for in the presence of bo much crime, 
murder, and lawlessness, with thonghtleea cruelty 
committed on all sides, it becomes tlie duty of the 
public schools to give special attention to inculcat- 
ing lessons of mercy, kindness, and justice to all 
creatures, both human and brute, and to this end 
a definite time should be given. In schools where 
bands of mercy are organized, let the monthly 
meetings be held in the several school-rooias, the 
teachers presiding, daring the hour thus set apart. 




CONCLUSION 

Ladies and gentleman, the introdnction into 
the schools of our country of the features I have 
briefly outlined, apart from their inestimable value 
in the formation of noble character, would result 
in greater progress of the pupUs in the "regular 
branches " of study; for their tendency is to give 
the pupils a love of school by making school Hfe 
pleasant and attractive, thereby insuring more 
regular and prompt, and therefore larger, attend- 
ance and more hearty and zealous work on the 
part of the scholars. 

In this I speak from experience. I have not 
the statistics on the subject — unfortunately, none 
have been kept — but I feel justified in asserting 
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that there is now (1884) not one cafle of truancy in 
the lower grades of the schools where formerly 
there were twenty, and that this b largely if 
not wholly due to the introduction of tlie impor- 
tant features I have heen advocating. They re- 
lieve the monotony of school routine, and put new 
life into the whole system. Besides, tliey do 
much to mahe the echools etroug with the people, 
an object every friend of public education should 
endeavor to aocomplish. 

And now, in conclusion, may I trust that I have 
succeeded in impressing upon you the important 
fact that, in the building up of noble and upright 
character, so much can be accoraplislied through 
the influence of neatnesa and beauty of execution 
of all work done by pupila on slate or paper; 
through grand and ennobling thoughts from litera- 
ture, correctly taught; through the celebration of 
the lives and writings of worthy authors, statesmen, 
and other great personages whose lives have re- 
flected honor upon their country ; through bands 
of mercy and what they teach ; and through school- 
rooms tastily decorated with portraits of the good 
and the great and other appropriate pictures, and 
with plants, — that you will become active advocates 
of the introduction of these features into all the 
•oboole of our country? 
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Moral Instruction Through Literature 



For the information of those who maj be in- 
terested, the origin of imparting moral instrttctioik 
through gems of literature in the Cincinnati public 
Bchools is given here. 

In 1869, nearly five years before I became bo- 
perintendent, the Board of Education prohibited 
the use of the Bible in the echoole. The rule of 
the Board providing that "raorfll instruction must 
be given in all the grades by the respective teach- 
ers, in such manner as may be prescribed by the 
principals," was still in force; but the manner of 
carrying out the rule began to be agitated among 
the principals. Meeting after meeting was held, 
in which the sultject of mora] training was dis- 
cussed. Some contended that no special time 
should be given to this work, that morals should 
be taught incidentally ; while others advocated that 
a definite time should be assigned to it in the daily 
programs of the sehoola. The "Incidentaliste," 
as they called themselves, gave the fifteen-minutes' 
' ' morning-exercise time' ' to singing and to miscel- 
laneous exercises. The "Regulars," of whom I 
was one, finally decided to have the teachers of 
their respective schools devote this time to giving, 
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after the singing of a eong or two by the pupils, 
talks on such subjects oe kindness, trathfuluesB, 
obedience, etc., and for this purpose prepared a 
list of topics for each week's work. I was prin- 
dpal of the Second Intermediate School at the 
time, and, aa bad been mj custom, conducted the 
morning exercises three days of the week in the 
assembly room, where all the pupils on the upper 
floor, between two hundred and fifty and three 
hundred boys and girls, aaeembled for this purpose. 

Previous to the exclusion of the Bible, the ex- 
ercises had consisted of reading a chapter of the 
8acred Scriptares by the principal, and the singing 
of devotional and patriotic songs by the pupils; 
but after the list of topics had been prepared, I 
began a series of talks on the subjects selected. 
These talks did very well for a time ; but they soon 
became very burdensome to me, and, I think, mo- 
notonous, if not actually distasteful, to the pupils. 
This was the universal experience of the teachera 
who attempted in this way to give the instruction. 
In fact, there are very few indeed, even among 
the highly educated, who can interest children a 
hundred times a year by talks on abstract subjects. 

One morning, in the spring of 1874, as I waa 
on my way to school, trying to think of something 
to say that might interest the pupils, there came 
into my mind the following extract from Dr. 
Holmes's poem entitled "Sim and Shadow," that 
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I had committed to memory when a etndent at Gil- 
manton Academj, in New Hampshire, iii 1857, at 
the time the poem first appeared iu the AUa/ntio 
MoniMy, in one of the Doctor's remarkable articlee 
entitled "The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table:" 

" The dretuners wbogase, while we battle the waves, 

Ua; see us in sunahine or shade; 
Tet true to our course, though our shadow grow dark. 

We '11 trim our broad sail as before, 
And stand by the rudder tliat governs the bark, 

Kor ask liuw we louk from the shore I" 

I at once decided to make the extract, and the 
sentiment contained therein, the subject of talks 
to the school, and then have the pupils memorize 
the extract, as I had done when a boy. 

At that moment a burden was lifted from my 
mind. I felt that at last I had found a complete 
solution of the questiou that had so long perplexed 
principalB and teachers ; namely, the best method — 
the use of the Bible being forbidden — of imparting 
moral instruction in the schools. 

With hght heart I quickened my steps to the 
Bchoolhouee, wrote the extract on the blackboard, 
and waited eagerly for the bell for morning exer- 
cises to ring. After the assembling of the pupils, 
and the singing of a song by them, I called their 
attention to the beautiful lines of Dr. Holmes 
which I had written upon the blackboard for them 
to memorize, and UM. them the story of how it 
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happened that I committed them to memory in 
jouth. Haviog thns interested the pupils in the 
quotation, I recited it in the best manner possible 
to me, in order to impress the beauty of the extract 
upon their young minds, and then explained very 
fully, not only the selection, but also the entire 
poem, and Dr. Holmes's introduction to it, both 
of which are necessary to a clear understanding of 
the passage, and endeavored, to the best of my 
ability, to bring out the admirable lesson intended 
to be conveyed; viz., that when we are in the path 
of duty, when we know that we are right, we should 
go ahead without reference to how we may appear 
to others, never sacrificing principle to policy, never 
Bwerving from the line of duty. Yes, 

"True to our couise, though our shadow grow dork. 
We'll trim our broad sail as before, 
And stand by the rudder that governs the bark, 
Nor ask how we look from the shore I" 

Thifl departure from the previous method of 
giving moral instruction, proved even more suc- 
cessful than I had anticipated. The lesson, the 
character of which is suggested above, aroused 
nnnsual interest in both teachers and pupils. The 
morning exercise time of two days was devoted to 
the explanation of, and to talks on, the selection. 
After this, one morning was devoted to giving a 
biographical sketch of the author ; another to read- 
ings from, and talks on, "The Autocrat of the 
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Breakfast- table;" and tliuB the morniDg-exercise 
time became the most interesting and profitable 
fifteen minutes of the day. 

On the remaining days of the week the same 
kind of work was begun by rae in the rooms on 
the two lower floors, where the teachers theniaelvea 
usuaUy conducted all the morning exercises ; but 
l)ef ore the method had been exemplified in all the 
rooms, the final examinations came on, when the 
work was discontinued, to be taken up at the open- 
ing of the Bchools in September. But before the 
end of the school year the Board of Education 
elected me superintendent of schools, which pre- 
vented this being done. 

At the time of my election to the superintend- 
encj, in 1874, the rule of the Board of Education, 
previously quoted in this article, was still in force. 
This rule placed the entire suhject of moral in- 
struction under the control of the principals of the 
schools. They were to prescribe, not only the 
manner in which their respective teachers were to 
impart the instmction, but also what and how much 
time they should devote to it. No special time was 
ever set apart, either in the time-tables adopted by 
the Board or by the principals, to imparting moral 
iostruction till after the exclusion of the Bible, 
when it was done by the " Regulars. " When the 
Bible was in use in the schools, the principals con- 
tented themeelves with the fact that the reading 
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— since no comments by the teacliei-s were al- 
lowed—of a chapter from the HoJy Scriptures 
formed a part of the daily moruing exercieea. 
Morning exercises, as usually conducted in the 
Bchools of the country, are moral in their infla- 
ence, but do not constitute what is here meant by 
moral instruction. 

Now, among the reforms that I desired to bring 
about were three that are of vital importance to the 
best interests of the schools, each of which would 
retpiire a great deal of time, work, and attention, on 
the part of the superintendent, before they could be 
thoroughly established — that is, before the teachers 
make them their own ; for teachers, as a mle, are 
conservative, and therefore prone to look with dis- 
approval ujTOn changes of methods of instruction or 
other innovations in the line of their school work, 
however important such changes and innovations 
may be, especially when they are undertaken by a 
superintendent at the beginning of his administra- 
tion, before he haa the confidence of the teachers aa 
a hody. Of course, I could have called to my aid 
the Board of Education, and attempted to force the 
immediate introduction of these reforms; but I 
would have met with opposition on the part of many 
of the principals and teachers, which might have 
seriously interfei-ed with the work of the schools. 
I certainly could not liave secnred in that way the 
practically unanimous indorsement by the teachers 
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of each one of these reforms that I finallj received. 
After carefullj considering what should be done 
under all the circumstances, I reached the con- 
clnsion that it would be better not to attempt any 
change, either as to time or manner of imparting 
moral instruction, till after the other two reforms,'" 
both of which are explained in this voliune, should 
have been eo thoroughly established as to require 
very Kttle attention on the part of the superintend- 
ent. In the fall of 1877, I felt that the time had 
come to insist that moral instruction be given reg- 
ularly in all the schools, in accordance with the 
spirit of the rule to which reference has been made. 
The principals were therefore instructed to see that 
this be done, by having tlie teachers, in all the 
grades of their respective schools, devote one honr 
of the morning- exercise time each week to this 
work. At the same time I recommended to them 
to make use of "gem-thoughts" from literature 
as the basis of the instruction, but left them free 
to do this or not as tliey chose. This freedom of 
choice waa allowed the teachers because I was con- 
fident that many of tliem, believing in the elevat- 
ing influence of beautiful thoughts in prose and 
poetry, would see the importance of making them 
the foundation of moral training in the schools, 
and follow the recommendation of their own ac- 
cord ; and as to the others, I felt that it wotdd be 
far better to vrin them over to the plan by pnto- 
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tieally demonstrating to them its miperiority, than 
to try to compel them to adopt it. 

Ae was expected, the prineipals and teachers 
of a nnmber of the eehools, and individual teachers, 
here and there, made selections of "gems," and 
began, without delay, to give lessons upon them to 
their pupils. These teachers soon became warm 
advocates of the method, and, in this way, others 
were led to adopt it. Besides, I memorized a nmn- 
ber of brief extracts, three or four for each grade, 
each of which contained an important lesson, and, 
in school after school, wrote one of them on the 
blackboard, and made it tlie subject of a talk to the 
pupils. At the close of each talk I asked the chil- 
dren to memorize thoroughly the beautiful selection 
on the board, and promised them that the next 
time I visited the school I would hear them recite 
it in concert, and then explain it to me. This I 
never neglected to do. Thus the work went on, 
winning its way among the teachers until most of 
them had taken it up, without the exercise of com- 
pulsion by the superintendent of schools ; for all 
that I had insisted upon up to this time was that the 
principals and teachers should live up to the spirit 
of the rule of the Board. In the fall of 1879 it was 
my judgment that the time had come when the 
Board of Education sltonld be asked to take action 
looking to regidar and systematic moral instruction, 
through geius of literature, and to prescribe the work 
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to be done. Accordingly, with the aeaietance of a 
committee of priucipals, a course of study contain- 
ing selections for each grade was prepared and eub- 
mitted to the Board of Edncation for adoption. 
This course of study was adopted by the Board, 
published in pamphlet form, and a copy placed in 
the hande of each teacher of the District and Inter- 
mediate Schools, In order to give the teachers a 
wide range from which to select, the pamphlet con- 
tained much more material than was required to be 
tanght. In 1880, I prepared a volume of 192 
pages of selections, entitled, "Graded Selections 
for Memorizing, Adapted for Use at Home and 
in School," which took the place of the pamphlet. 



LIST OF SELECTIONS TAUGHT BY A B GRADE 
TEACHER 

After the Board of Education had officially in> 
dorsed this method of imparting moral mHtmction 
by reqiuiing "prose and poetical selections" to 
be inculcated in all the schools under the direction 
of the superintendent, I requested each teacher 
to report to me at the close of the schools in June 
the selections taught during the year, by giving 
the first Una of each, the author's name, and the 
number of Unes. To show the reader the char- 
acter of the selections in the intermediate schoob, 
a list of those reported by a teacher of a room 
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of B Grade (seventh year) pupils, ie submitted, 
and wMle no two liatB were the earns, the one 
given here ia a fair sample of those reported by the 
teachers of this grade. 

I trust I have made clear to the mind of the 
reader that the development of the thoughts con- 
tained in or suggested by the selections, by the 
teachers giving lessons upon tliem, constitutes prin- 
cipally what is meant in this article by giving moral 
instruction. 

Of course, the teachers were required to see that 
the extracts were committed to memory by the 
pupils, hut they were expected to take another 
time for this purpose. I recommended them to 
devote fifteen minutes per week to see that the 
eight lines — the mmiber required — were thoroughly 
memorized by the pupils. According to the report 
of this teacher, the following selections and their 
authors were made the subjects of one hundred and 
eighty-five lessons. This fact should be borne in 
mind by the reader who desires to get a clear and 
comprehensive idea of the character, the extent, and 
the importance of such moral and hterary training. 
The attention of the reader is called to the 
anthora whose names became as familiar to the 
children as those of their own classmates. The 
reason the name of Dr. Holmes occurs so fre- 
quently is, that the schools celebrated "Holmes- 
day," that year, 1884. 
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tions, interspersed as tliey are with beautiful eongs, 
is more than a pleaeant scene, it ia an iiispiring 
one ; and if tlie teaclier is alive to the importance 
of the exercise, its influence must be far-reaching, 
beneficent, and exalting. I do not think it could 
be possible to find a substitute to take the place of 
these gems as a basis of moral instruction in our pub- 
lic eoLoola. The language in them is simple and 
beautiful, just such as would naturally attract the at- 
tention of a chUd ; tliey are not sectarian in thought, 
not naiTOW ia their teaching, but wide and gener- 
ous and sympathetic, helping not only pupils, but 
teachers, 'to live up to the best that is in them,' 
Said a teacher to rae not long ago ; ' I do enjoy the 
hour I spend with my pupils in this subject ; for 
then it is I get nearest to them, and then it is I 
feel I am not a mere machine, grinding out per 
cents, bnt that I am an important factor in helping 
them to choose that which is noble and beautiful 
and good in life.' If every teacher in our schools 
felt this way what a power for good our great sys- 
tem of public schools in this city would havel" 

Principal G. A. Camahan, of the Firet Inter- 
mediate School, after explaining how the "Memory 
G^ema " are taught in his school, says ; " I am fully 
satisfied that this exercise ie one of the most valuable 
methods that can be used for imparting moral in- 
struction, and for developing a taste for good read- 
ing and love for good literature." 
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Mtb. K. M. KolliDgeLead, daughter of James E. 
Murdoch, teacher of elocution in the normal echool, 
eaya : "I never saw such excellent moral instrac- 
tion in public schools as ia now given through the 
teaching of ' Memory Gems ; ' moreover, their 
teaching cultivates a taste for good literature among 
the pupils, ' ' 

An experienced teacher of A Grade (eighth 
year) boja, eays: "It ia unneceeeary to etate that 
this gem work has had a beneficial influence on the 
pupils. I remember, before it was introduced into 
our schools, it was an almost weekly occurrence to 
find a boy reading a dime novel in his geography 
open before him, while now this seldom happens. 
In fact I have not had one such case in two years. 
Ask a hoy what he has read, and he will name 
the works of standard authors, thus showing that 
good hooks have supplanted pernicious literature. 
No doubt this ' wave of influence ' which you have 
' set in motion will extend and widen to the eter- 
nal ehore.' " 

A teacher of Third Reader children reports: 
" It has been a pleasure to me to follow yoor in- 
structions in regard to the teaching of ' Memory 
Gems,' because I beUeve in the principle upon 
which they are based; viz., that to fill the minds 
of the young with good and pure thoughts is a 
great safeguard, and will be through life a pot^t 
factor in building up character." 
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A teacher of tlie C Grade eays: "Aside from 
the literary value of these gems, I believe that this 
form of moral instruction is tlie beat that has ever 
been introduced into the Cincinnati schools," 

"The beautiful thoughts of others," says a D 
Grade teacher in lier report, " embodied in these 
gems, become, in a large degree, the child's own, 
and hia moral nature is Jifted up. . . . They 
can not fail to cultivate a pure literary taste 
which will send youiig men and women out from the 
schools into the business of Ufe with a fondness for 
good reading, and with minds sufficiently disci- 
plined to analyze and understand what they read. ' ' 

""Words set to meter," says another D Grade 
teacher, "are easily retained, aa ia well known, in 
the memory of a child. How wise, then, in the 
teacher, to take the aid nature thus offers, and make 
the musical rhymes which deUght the ear of children 
the medium for fixing forever upon their souls the 
everlasting truths of morahty I '* 

"All the stirring ideas and strong moral prompt- 
ings of ttie gems," says a principal, "will have 
their full force and effect in the adult life of the 
pupil, when he has forgotten where he learned the 
words. ' ' 

' ' From the earliest introduction into my school 
of gems, ' ' says an F Grade (Second Keader) teacher, 
"they have exerted an influence of great good 
upon the children, enriching their minda and 
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tlionglite, beantifying their language and ennobling 
tlieir cliaractera. " 

' ' The teaching of these gems, ' ' says a D Grade 
teacher, ' ' haa been a great benefit to the pupils. It 
has cultivated a taete for a higher literature than they 
otherwise would seek, has made them acquainted 
■with new authors, and has given tliem many moral 
lessons which they would not have received so 
pleasantly in any other form. The gems have also 
been of use to the teacher, for the moral truths 
contained in them have been of great help in the 
discipline of ihe room." 

Edward S. Peaslee, first aefiiatant in the Twenty- 
sixth District School (now principal of the Eirby 
Itoad Intermediate Scliool), says : " I have foiind 
not only that tlie study of literary gems is to botli 
teachers and pupils a most interesting and judicious 
introduction to the work of the day, but that it en- 
genders a state of miud habitually fruitful iu 
patience, Mndneas, and high endeavor. I am con- 
vinced, too, that aa a means of widening the intel- 
lectual horizon, and broadening tlie sympathies, the 
carefully taught ' gem ' is unsurpassed, A for- 
tunate thing in the teaching of morals through 
gems of literature, especially to older pupils, is 
that they furnish a powerful re-enforcment of 
the teacher's personality. Ideas that might pass 
for little with theOi if received as coming solely 
from a teacher however much respected, are won- 
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derfullj emphftBized when known to be sustained 
by the great names of literature. My uniform ex- 
perience has been that the pupils thoroughly en- 
joy this feature of school work, and that there is 
nothing they recall with equal pleasure in subee- 
quent years. In this tliey are like the world at 
large, high and low. We know, for example, that 
Mr. Gladstone has di'awn such comfort from a 
quotation from an ancient author that he has it 
placed upon a wall of his home, and that Robert 
C. Winthrop in his state of semi-invalidism, found 
a similar quotation of more use to him, as be said, 
than all the prescriptions of Iiis physician, and all are 
aware that the great mass of iincnltured men and 
women have found wisdom and solace in proverbs 
and sayings since the days of Solomon," (See 
Fifty-seventh Annual Report of the Cincinjiati 
Public Schools.) 



THE REPORT OF THE FRENCH COMMISSION 

Before bringing this article to a close, the at- 
tention of the reader is called to the report of the 
Educational Commission ' appointed by tlie French 
Govermnent in 1883 to examine the various ques- 
tions connected with teaching in the United States. 

The commission visited this country, and spent 
aoveral months in diligently and faithfully examin- 
ing into methods of instruction, courses of study, 
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organization and manner of condncting the Bchools, 
in a number of the great cities of tlie country that 
were selected especially on account of the excel- 
lence of their eyeteniB of education. 

From that part of the ofBcial report to the 
Minister of Public Instruction of France which 
treatB of the Cincinnati public schoole, the follow- 
ing is taken : 

"At Oincinnati, the children are intelligent, amiable, 
oheerlul, natural, and properl; disoiplined. , . . The 
methods and aims which regulate the teaching in the dif- 
ferent branches give value, fowie, and very gi-eat attrac- 
tion to the studies. It seems that here, more thun any- 
where else, intlmclion is considered a mconii of which 
tiucation is the end. Hence the teaclting ie bo directed 
Bfi to elevate the midd and produce a moral progress. 

"The time given to reading and literary exeroisea la 
very considerable. The pupils of all the schools take 
part in this kind of work according to their capacity ; 
and in the upper classes they are sufficiently familiar with 
the great writers to make quotations from their principal 
worka, and they are able to recite from memory many 
fine passages from the English and American poeta. One 
may see on the blackboards entire pieces written by the 
scholara. Thej ai-e never unprepared. One may demand 
from them with confidence pieces from Longfellow, Bry- 
ant, or Shakespeare. The pupils take in these literary 
recreations a very lively interest, which everything else 
contributes to increase and develop. 

"The superintendent has recently introduced into 

the schools the celebration of the birthdays of the great 

who have made their country famous — useful citizens, 

poets, sCuteamen. These festivals, whioli occur euffi- 

oiently often, are genuine tournaments, for which the 
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papilH who are to figure in them prepare themselvea in 
advance, and here' they recite, with talent and almost 
without pretension, choice pieces from the works of the 
person whose memory they that day honor. These re- 
unions, which have the character ot family festivals, are 
also, to the authorities who preside, the occasion (or ap- 
proving and encouraging words addressed to t«aehera and 
pupils, all of whom contribute by their zeal and devotion 
to these happy results." (For full report, Bee Mth An- 
nual Report.) 



BOARDS OP EDUCATION SHOULD ACT 

One wonld natiirallj think that all that would 
be necessary to be done to introdnce into the 
echools snch beautiful and ennobling ^ork as has 
been described in these pages, would be to call the 
attention of educators to it. But not so. If it were 
80, " jewels of literature ' ' would be taught regiilarly 
in every public and priyate school in the land; for 
what teacher ie there whose attention has not been 
called to it? What teacher is there who does not 
know that such selections committed to memory 
by the pupila must exert a potent influence for 
good upon their lives and characters, even if noth- 
ing more be done by the teaclier than to see that 
the selections are thoroughly memorized. 

The fact is, that comparatively little will be 
done in the schools of our country in this direction 
of moral and literary training until boards of edu- 
cation, or others in authority, provide for such 
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instmctioa in their courses of study by re^^uiring 
a given number of lines to be taught each week, 
and assigning a definite amount of time to teaching 
them. Let us work for the accompliebment of 
this end. 



REVIVAL IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 

It is a 60urce of gratification, but not of self- 
pride, for I "builded better than I knew," and 
therefore lay no claim to any merit of my own in 
the matter, that, out of those simple talks on the 
extract from "Sun and Shadow," has grown the 
great literary movement whicli includes in its 
ecope the celebration of the birthdays of authors, 
statesmen, soldiers, as well as that of "Arbor- 
day," in the public Bchools of the country, and 
which Las caused, as the poet Longfellow said it 
would, a revival in American literature, and has 
been the means of putting millions of good books 
into the hands of American youth. The late Mr. 
H. O. Houghton, of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. , said to 
me that at the time of the celebration of Whittier's 
birthday (December 17, 1879), they had a very 
large stock of the poet's works on hand ; but that, 
within a few days thereafter, it was disposed of, 
and that for six weeks the firm was unable to 
print Whittier's poems fast enough to keep up 
with the demand. 



Origin of "School Arbor-day;'' or, 

"Arbor-day'' Celebrations 

by Public Schools 
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ORIGIN OF "SCHOOL ARBOR-DAY." 

" We aometimea forget that the highest aim of edu- 
cation is to form right chai'(U!t«r, and that is occom- 
pliahed more bj impressions made upon the heart tlian 
by knowledge imparted to the mind. The awakening of 
our best sympathies, the cultivation of our best and 
purest tastes ; strengthening the desire to be useful and 
good, and directing youthful ambition to unselfish ends, — 
such are the objects of true education. Surely, nothing 
can be better calculated to secui-e tlieee ends than the 
bolidaj set apart for the public schools," — Extract from 
Letter of the HiBtoriiin, J. T, Ilpadley, written on the oc- 
casion ol the Second Celebration of "Arbor-day." (See 
letter.) 

ORGANIZATION OF THE CINCINNATI FORESTRY 
CLUB 

The love of trees and interest in forestry led 
me to employ Dr. Adolph Leafe, an educated 
naturalist, who had devoted much time to the study 
o£ treeB and forestry in Germany, to deliver a 
eooTse of lectares on "Trees and Forests," and on 
*' Forestry and Forestry Schools," before the Cin- 
cinnati Teachers' Normal Institute, in August, 1881. 

In these disconrsee, which created great interest 
in the suhjeut of forestry, the lecturer recommended 
108 
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the organizing of a Forestry Clnb by tlie principals 
and teacliers of the scIiooIb. 

The Teachers' Forestry Clnb was accordingly 
organized, with Mr. Peaslee as president, and Dr, 
Leufe as secretary. After a nnmber of succesafnl 
meetings, the public began to show so mnch inter- 
est in the subject of forestry that it was thotight 
beet to fonn a new club, and admit to niemhership, 
not only teachers, but all other worthy persons who 
desired to join. Thereupon, the secretary was in- 
Btmcted to call a meeting for organization. 

After corresponding upon the Bul)ject with Dr. 
John A. Warder, Professor Strauch, aaperintend- 
ent of Spruig Grove Cemetery, Hon. Leonard B. 
Hodges, secretary of the Minnesota Association, 
and others, Dr. Leufe called a meeting by an- 
nouncement in the daily papers and by letters to 
persons known to be interested in forestry, to be 
held in the lectnre-room of the First Presbyterian 
Church, for November 5, 1881, and at this date and 
place the Cincinnati Forestry Clnb was publicly or- 
ganized. In January, 1883, this club was succeeded 
by the Ohio State Forestry Association, of which 
Jndge "Warren Higley was the first president. 

VISIT OF THE VON STEUBENS 
On October 28th, a few days before the organ- 
ization of the club, a very important event oc- 
curred, which gave renewed impulse to the for- 
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eatry movement; viz., the viait to Cincinnati of 

the Von Stenbens, Some time before the Centen- 
nial Celebration of tlie Surrender of Lord Com- 
■wallia to General "Washington, wliicb celebration 
waa held at Yorttown, Va., October 19, 1881, an 
inv-itation waa eent by the authoritieB at Washing- 
ton to Colonel Amdt, Captain Frederick, and Major 
Richard, Yon Steuben, three grandsons of General 
Ton Steuben, of Revolutionary fame, to attend the 
celebration. 

"When it became knovra in Cincinnati that they 
had accepted the invitation, a meeting of promi- 
nent Germans was held, for the purpose of inducing 
them to visit Cincinnati before returning to their 
fatherland. Tliey consented to come, and arrange- 
mentB were made for their entertainment, on© of 
the important features of which consisted in a 
drive through Burnet Woods Park, Clifton, 
Spring Grove Cemetery, and Eden Park. These 
places, the pride of every Cincinnatian, are bean- 
tiful chiefly on account of tlieir trees. Major 
Richard Von Steuljen, an imperial forester of Ger- 
many — "Oherfoerater," as the Germans call it — 
in describing the beantiea of tlieee places, in a con- 
versation that took place between himself, Judge 
Warren Higley, Colonel Wm. L. De Beck, a wide- 
awake newspaper man, and others, naturally drifted 
into the subject of forestry. Major Von Steuben, 
finding willing listeners, talked eloquently of the 
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influence of foresta npon climate, soil, productionB, 
and expressed it as his opinion that the frequent 
floods in the Ohio Kiver were largely due to cut- 
ting off the forests from the hill and mountain 
eides that border the Ohio and its tributaries. He 
also told what forestry had done for Germany, and 
gave utterance to his surpriso that such wholeaaJe 
destruction of the forests, as he had noticed in his 
travels in this country, should have been permitted, 
and that notliing, as far as he could learn, had been 
done by the National or the State Governments 
either to prevent their further devastation, or to 
repair the terrible loss already occasioned by it. 
The statements made and the views expressed by 
this distinguished German forester, made a deep im- 
pression, both npon Judge Higley and Colonel 
De Beck, and, not long afterwards, the Judge re- 
lated the conversation before the Forestry Club. 
At ahont this time I prepared a talk on trees and 
forestry, which I gave before tlie pupils of all the 
grades above the second school-year. In the mean- 
time, the regular meetings of the club were held, 
and the reports were given in the public press of the 
proceedings, which included essays and talks by Dr. 
Leu^; Dr. Jolin A. Warder, a leading advocate of 
forestry, recognized as such both in the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada; Hon, Emii Rotlie, 
who possessed a profound knowledge of the sub- 
ject; Judge Warren Higley; Dr. W. H. Venable; 
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Mr. Eeuben H, Warder, the bod of Dr. Warder, 

and present Buperlntondent of tlie Cincinnati parks ; 
Superintendent John B. Peaslec, and others, to- 
gether with editorials and other articles on floods 
and forests, including the views of Major Yon 
Steuben. These reports in tlie daily papers aroused 
great interest in the sabject of forestry in this 
commimity. 



COLONEL DE BECK CONCEIVES THE IDEA OF 
ORGANIZING AN AMERICAN FOR- 
ESTRY CONGRESS 

In Jane, 1881, Colonel De Beck, with Mr. 
John Simpkinson, famiharly called " Uncle John," 
one of Cincinnati's moat philanthropic citizens, who 
has deyoted much time and money to charitable 
and humane work, organized, with Mr. Simpldn- 
eon aa president, the Cincinnati Memorial Asso- 
ciation. The Memorial services held by the As- 
sociation in Music Hall in memory of the city's 
distinguished dead had proved a great success. In 
the latter part of the following December, Colonel 
De Beck, impressed, as has been seen, with the im- 
portance of the subject, and aware of the growing 
sentiment among the people in favor of forestry, 
saw that the time was propitious for inaugurating 
B great forestry movement in Cincinnati. 

He conceived the idea of calling a convention 
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of promineiit advocatee of forestry ia the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada, together ■with 
pwbKc men of prominence from all sections of 
this conntry, for the pnrpose of organizing in Oin- 
cinnati an association for both countries, to he 
known as the American Forestry Congress, and to 
make the occasion one of the grandest and most 
imposing Cincinnati had ever witnessed. 

CONFERENCE IN JUDGE HIGLEY'S OFFICE 

The Colonel consulted a mimber of liis friends 
who were interested in forestry, and who had been 
associated with him and Mr. Simpkinson in the or- 
ganization of the Memorial Association. Tliia re- 
sulted in a conference in Judge Higley's law-office 
of the following gentlemen : Jndge "Warren Higley, 
Col. Wm. L. De Beck, Mr. Jolin Simpkinson, Dr. 
Rabbi Lillienthal, Col. A. E. Jones, Hon. Em il 
Kothe, Dr. W, II. Tenable, and Superintendent 
Peaslee. At this conference the recommendation 
of Colonel De Beck was approved ; but as it would 
require a considerable amount of funds to carry 
out the project, it was resolved to hold a meeting 
on January 4, 18S2, at the Gibson House, and to 
invite to the same many of the prominent and 
pubhc-spirited citizens of Cincinnati and vicinity, 
and lay the enhject before them, in order to obtain, 
if possible, their influence and a 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE PROJECTORS OP THE 
CONGRESS 

Tlie iuvitatioiiB were &eut ont, and an enthnBi* 
astic gathering at the Gribeon House was the result ; 
and the organization of the projectors of the Con- 
gress was effected, with Mr. John Simpkinson as 
president, Judge Warren Higley as vice-president, 
and Professor John Akels as secretary. The ob- 
ject of the organization waa declared to be *' The 
inatiguration of some systematic courBe on the part 
of the National and State Governments, and pri- 
vate corporations and individuals, for the promo- 
tion of forestry." The meeting closed with the ap- 
pointment of Dr. John A. Warder as chairman 
of the committee to prepare the literary program 
of the proposed Congress. 

It should be stated here that it is beyond the 
scope of tJiis article to give more of the proceed- 
ings of this organization of the projectors of tlie 
American Forestry Congress or of the Congress 
itself, than what directly relates to the celebration 
of "Arbor-day." In order, however, to indi- 
cate to the reader the high character and standing 
of citizens who participated, the names of many of 
those who served on the various committees are 
given in Note No. 10, which will be found in the 
back part of this book. 
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SUPERINTENDENT PEASLEE'S PLAN OF CELE- 
BRATION ADOPTED 

At a subBequent meeting, Colonel De Beck rec- 
onanended tliat, on one day ■witliin the week 
of the Forestry Congress, public exercises be held 
in Eden Park ; that a grand stand be erected for 
tlie speakers, over which should float from a liigh 
staff the American flag ; that a band be engaged, 
and the various cluba, civic societies, military or- 
ganizations, and citizens generally, be invited to 
march in procession to the Park. 

"While the Colonel was speaking, the thought 
of the celebration of Authors' Birtlidaye flashed 
into my mind, and witli it came the idea that it 
would be a beautiful and appropriate thing to carry 
this celebration feature into the Park, and have the 
echool-children further honor American authors 
by planting and dedicating trees in their memory, 
with appropriate and attractive ceremonies. I 
thereupon arose and said : " Gentlemen, the idea 
of spending a day in Eden Park is a good one. I 
will take the public-school children into the Park 
on that day, and have them plant and dedicate 
trees to American authors, with literary and other 
exercises, after the plan of conducting Authors' 
Birthday celebrations in the schoola." 

This plan of celebration was greeted with sp- 
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planse, and was adopted witli enthusiasm. It was 
afterwards decided to plant and dedicate trees to 
the pioneers of Cincinnati, to the Presidents of the 
United States, to distinguished persona of the city 
who had passed awaj, and to soldiera. It was also 
decided to call the respective groves thus planted 
"Authors' Grove," "Pioneer Grove," " Presi- 
denta' Grove," "Citizenfl* Memorial Grove," and 
"Battle Grove." 



GOVERNOR FOSTER ISSUES A PROCLAMATION 

A few weeks before the day of celebration, 
and in order, if possible, to induce other places in 
Ohio to celebrate in a similar manner on that day, 
the projectors of the Congress, through a commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose, requested the State 
Legislature to pass a joint resolution, which the 
committee had prepared, authorizing the governor 
to issue a proclamation appointing the last Friday 
in April of each year as "Arbor-day." The res- 
olution was adopted by the Ohio Legislature on 
Mai-ch 18, 1882. 

In accordance with the resolution, the proclama- 
tion was issued by Governor Foster, designating 
April 27, 1882, as "Arbor-day," and calling upon 
the people of the State to devote the day to tree- 
planting. A circular, prepared by Dr. Leufe and 
myself, explaining the manner in which the eele- 
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bration ehoald be conducted, and calliag upon the 
public echools ami the people in general to cele- 
brate "Arbor -day," was sent to all the newspapers 
of the State, with request to publish. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION AND BOARD OF PUBLIC 
WORKS TAKE ACTION 

The Board of Education decided, by a unani- 
mous vote, to dismisa the schools for two days, 
April 27th and 28th, thus giving teachers and pu- 
pils an opportunity of participating in the celebra- 
tion of memorial tree-planting in Eden Park, and 
of attending the remaining exercises of the Con- 
gress. At the request of the superintendent of 
schools, the Board of Public Works set apart about 
six acres in Eden Park for "Authors' Grove," 
and placed the same under his charge. The em- 
ployees of the park were also placed under his 
charge. Indeed, as a matter of fact, all the groves, 
except Battle Grove, were in my care, and I 
spent the greater part of two weeks in Eden Park, 
in preparing the grounds and planting the trees 
previous to "Arbor -day," Battle Grove was in 
charge of Colonel A. E. Jones. The west half 
of this grove consists of beautiful oaks which the 
Colonel previously brought from Valley Forge and 
planted, and which he dedicated on "Arbor-day" 
to the heroes of the campaign of 1777. 
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AUTHORS SELECTED, AND THE SCHOOLS BEGIN 
PREPARATIONS 

In the meantime a, meeting of the principals " 
of the Bchools and of the special teachers was called 
by the superintendent, at which an author was se- 
lected in whose liouor or memory each of the 
flchools, and each of the special departments of 
Music, Drawing, and Penmanflhip, should plant a 
group of trees. (The idea of planting a group to 
each author was suggested by Superintendent 
Strauch, of Spring Grove Cemetery.) 

Selections on trees and forestry from various 
authors were sent to the several schools, to be 
memorized by the pupib; ako, information con- 
cerning historic trees of our country, and many 
facts of history giving the effects upon climate, 
soil, prodnctions, etc., both of the destruction and 
renewal of forests were given them. These, and 
the talks to which reference has been made, formed 
the basis of compositions in the upper grades. In 
addition to the above, the teachers gave biograph- 
ical sketches of their respective authors. 

Under the direction of Dr. Leufe, the boys in 
a number of the schools were organized into com- 
panies under the name of "Forest Cadets;" as 
the "Emerson Forestry Cadets," of Hughes High 
School; the "Longfellow Forestry Cadets," of 
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the Eleventh DUtrict School; the " Holmee For- 
estry Cadeta, " of the Twenty -second District and 
Intermediate School. The girls, and the boys not 
organized into companies, were called "Foresters," 
as the " Whittier Forestera," the " Franklin For- 



THE PROCESSION AND THE PART TAKEN BY 
PUPILS IN THE ACTUAL PLANTING 

Early in the afternoon of the 27tb of April, 
the Forestry Cadets, and snch of the Foresters as 
preferred to do so (the majority of the others went 
to the " Park in the forenoon), joined the great pro- 
cession composed of military and civic Bocieties and 
of citizens generally, accompanied by carriages 
containing the officers of the Congre^, distin- 
guished visitors and invited guests, marched to 
the music of mihtary bands to the grand stand on 
the east ridge of Eden Park, Here the proces- 
sion was disbanded, and the people repaired to the 
several groves. 

That the part taken by the pupils in the actual 
planting may not be misunderstood, it should be 
stated here that the trees were set out by experi- 
enced tree-planters previous to "Arbor-day," as 
before indicated, and that the pupils imitated the 
planting by filling around the trees soil left in 
heaps for this purpose. 
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THE CELEBRATION IN AUTHORS' GROVE 
On "Arbor- day, " Autliore' Grove was diBtin- 
gnislied from tlie others, Pioueer Grove, Presi- 
de ute' Grove, Citizens' Memorial Grove, and 
Battle Grove (the celebration was going on at the 
Bame time in each of these groves ; tlie exercises, 
however, were less elaborate, consiating only of 

I the ceremony of throwing a little soil around the 
trees and of speeches of dedication), by a large 
blue flag placed near the center, and by small flags 
of the same color placed around the grove. At 
a given signal the pupils, upward of seven thoa- 
Bond in number, arranged themselves, each school 
aronnd its special author's group, and the exercifies 
began. In general, these exercises consisted of 
reading by the pupils their compositions on for- 
estry ; of reciting individually and in concert se- 
lections on trees; of giving brief biographical 
sketches of their respective authors \ of declaiming 
extracts from their works ; of reading letters from 
living authors and from representatives and friends 
• of those who had passed away ; of singing songs ; 
of the ceremony of throwing the soil by each 
pupU, in turn, around the tree, and the ceremony 
of each in turn taking hold of the tree by the 
hand and rejieating the words of dedication, al- 
I ways giving in full the name of the person to 

^^^K whom the tree or group was planted. 
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At the expiration of the time allotted to this 
part of the program, the pupils assembled around 
the grand stand, and, assisted by insti-uniental mn- 
sie, sang our national songs, "Woodman, Spare 
that Tree," " The Forest Hymn," by W. H. Ven- 
able, and other selections appropriate to the occa- 
sion, and listened to brief addreeaes by Dr. Greorge 
B. Loring, Hon. Caasius M. Clay, Ex-Governor 
Noyea, General Durbin Ward, and others. After 
this, the pupils were dismissed to enjoy themselves 
in their own way in the great park. Thus ended 
what, perhaps, were the most important lessons 
the pupils ever received in a single day. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON DIES 
It is a remarkable coincidence that the great 
poet and philosopher, Ralph Waldo Emerson, died 
on April 27, 1883, at the time the students of 
Huglies High School, imder the direction of their 
principal, Dr. E. W. Coy, were planting a group 
of sugar maples and an elm-tree in his honor. 

Tliia fact is mentioned by Eov. Moncure D. 
Conway in the preface to his life of Emerson. 

THE PLANTING OF THE "STEUBEN OAKS" 
The planting of a group of oaks to General 
Von Stenben by tlio Tenth District School, under 
direction of the principal, Hermsin H. Rashig, 
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deserves special mention. Tbe treea were sent to 
Judge Emil Eotlie, who, together with his family, 
was present at the celebration exercises by the 
Bchool. Judge Kothe, rii a brief speech to the 
I pupils, said : 

"These oak-trees were kindly preBented to me by 
Oberloerster Richard Von Steuben, who takes a lively in- 
terest in the purpofles of our Forestry Oongress, and sin- 
cerely regreta that official duties prevent him from taking 
part in our deliberations and exercises. They come from 
the very heart of Germany, from the Saxonian country, 
from where Hengiet and Horaa went to the British lale 
to become the founders of a great empire and nation. 
These are tnje native German oaltB, beautiful specimens 
of the holy ti-eo of Asa Thor, the common symbol of all 
branches of the Teutonic race— the German, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, and, the youngest but moat thrifty and pro- 
ductive of all, the Anglo-American and German-American 
combined." 

Another especially interesting event was the 

planting of an aah-tree to WilUam Cullen Bryant by 

the Nineteenth District and Intermediate School, 

"the Woodbnrn School." This tree was eent by 

the daughters of the poet, Mrs, Parke Godwin and 

Miss Jnlia Bryant, from the Bryant homestead at 

Roslyn, Long Island, New York. The Bryant tree 

has flouriahed from the first in "Authors' Grove," 

and is a beantifid and appropriate monument to 

r the author of "The Forest Hymn." The home- 

1 stead is now (1899) owned by Harold Godwin, the 

' grandson of William Cullen Bryant. 
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THE F[RST MEMORIAL GROVES PLANTED IN 
AMERICA 

In the preface to a pamplilet prepared by me, 
entitled "Trees and Tree-planting, with Exerciaea 
and Directions for the Celebration of 'Arbor- 
day,' " Judge Warren Iligley, ex-preeident of the 
Ohio State Forestry Association and of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Congress, referring to the before- 
mentioned groves, saya truly ; " These are the first 
memorial groves ever planted in America — the first 
public planting of trees in honor and memory of 
anthors, statesmen, soldiers, pioneers, and other dis- 
tingnishcd citizens. They were planted and dedi- 
cated with loving handB and appropriate ceremonies. 
No sight more beautiful, no ceremonies more touch- 
ing, had ever been witnessed in Cincinnati." 

There were pi-eeeiit on this occasion in Eden 
Park more than thirty thousand people— some esti- 
mates make the number fifty thousand — to partici- 
pate in, or to witness, the first great celebration of 
memorial tree-planting on the continent. 



CINCINNATI ARBOR-HAJN 

On the day these groves were planted, the 

Boyal Forest Academy of Tharandt, Saxony, the 

most renowned forestry scliool in the world, nnder 

the direction of the celebrated professor, Dr. F. 
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Jadeicb, planted, on "the Cincinnati Plan," uear 
the fiunonB grove of beech known a& " Tharandt's 
Ileilige Hallen," a grove of one hundred catalpa 
{Catalpa sjieciosa.), dedicated it to "Cincinnati 
Arbor-day," and called it the "Cincinnati Arbor- 
Hain" ("Cincinnati Arbor Grove"), The trees 
were sent by Dr. Leu&, from Dr. John A. Warder's 
farm, North Bend, Ohio. The Catalpa specioaa 
is a purely American tree, described and named by 
Dr. Warder, and tliis is its first introduction into 
Europe. 

"THE CINCINNATI PLAN" POPULARIZED 
"ARBOR-DAY" 

The foregoing plan of planting and dedicating 
trees to dbtinguishcd persons, rightly named by 
Dr. B. G. Northrop "the Cincinnati Plan," was 
Boon followed in every State in the Union and in 
the Dominion of Canada, and has crossed the At- 
hintic into England and the continent of Enrope. 
It popularized "Arbor -day," whose object up to 
that time had been to plant trees for economic 
purposes, and which, from ite oi-igin in 1872, 
when it was inaugurated in the so-called treeless 
State of Nebraska by Hon. J. Sterling Morton, 
the governor, to 1883, hud been adopted in but 
two other States — Kansas and Minnesota — States 
that embraced within their borders vast areas of 
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treeleee lands, where foreet-pknting was looked 
upon by the people as an absolute necessity. In- 
deed, a day would not be set apart by the governor 
or Legislature of a State for the sole pnrpoBe of 
planting trees except in a so-called treeless State. 
In this connection the following passage from the 
Report of the Committee on Forestry Education to 
the American Forestry Congress, at its meeting at 
8t. Paul, Minnesota, is quoted : 

"With increasing intelligence and general informa- 
tion araong Ameripan teachera, we believe that they may 
do much unofflciall; to impart a love o( trees and habits 
of obBervation. An 'Arbor-day ' designed (or aehool-chil- 
dren, as in Ohio, ia s valuable educational means, though 
quite different from ' Arbor-day ' designed for forest plan- 
tations, as in Nebraska and Hinnesota." 



That I may not be understood as underestimat- 
ing the importance, to such States as Nebraska, 
Eansas, and Minnesota, of an "Arbor-day" in- 
stituted for forest planting, I have to say that I 
yield to no one in my appreciation of the "Ne- 
braska Arbor-day." The magnificent scale on 
which the people carried out Governor Morton'a 
design, as evinced by the fact that on the first 
"Arbor-day," according to the official report*, 
more than 12,000,000 trees were planted in Ne- 
braska, challenges the admiration of every lover of 
his country. 
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"ARBOR-DAY" CELEBRATION OF i88j 
Early in the year 1883 it occurred to me 
that eoveral groups ehould be marked in some 
pennatient way, bo that not only the children who 
participated in the exercises, but those who are to 
follow them ui the Bchoola, and all other persons 
who may visit "Authors' Grove," may know in 
whose honor or memory each group was planted. 
I felt that the grove, thus marked, would be in it- 
Bfllf an important educator ; that many, seeing the 
names of the great authors in American literature 
recorded there, would be induced to seek further 
information concerning their lives and writings. 

I consulted the principals and the special su- 
perintendenta of Drawing, Music, and Penman- 
ahip, and they, with one exception, coincided with 
my views. Having decided to mark the groups, 
the question arose as to the beat way of doing it. 
Professor Strauch and other specialists were con- 
sulted, and it was decided to place a granite 
' ' marker ' ' at each group, on which should be cut, in 
raised letters, the name of the author and of theschool 
planting the group. These stones, not less than eight 
inches square on top, and standing about four to six 
inches above ground and eighteen to twenty below, 
were placed in position just before last " Arbor- 
|-day. '* The cost of these markers was eight dollars 
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and fifty cents each, and the money for the pay- 
ment of the same was raised by subscription. 



INSCRiPTIONS ON THE GRANITE MARKERS 
The inscription on each of the several stones 

(fifty in number) is as follows. The form of the 

inscription is given in the first only : 

EMERSON. 

EmersoD died the very daj these trees were 

planted in hie honor. 

HnoHBB HiQH Bdhool. 

Everett — Woodward High School; Gallagher — 
Normal School; Woodworth — "The Old Oaken 
Bucket" — Drawing department; F. S. Key — 
"The Star-spangled Banner " — Music Depart- 
ment; Draper — Penmanship Department; Agaa- 
eiz — First Intermediate School ; Whipple — First 
Intermediate School ; Bayard Taylor, Horace Gree- 
ley, and George D. Prentice — Second Intermedi- 
ate School; J. T. Ileadley, Stedman, and Lucy 
Larcom — Second Intermediate School ; Bancroft — 
Third Intermediate School ; Worcester — Third In- 
termediate School; Cooper — Fourth Intermediate 
School ; Noah Webster — Fourth Intermediate 
School; G. W. Cutter— First District School; 
Drake and Percival— Second District School ; J. J. 
Piatt and Mrs. S. M. E. Piatt^Third District 
School ; Prescott — Fourth Diatriot School ; Irving 
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—Fifth District School ; T. B. Head— Sixth Dis- 
trict School ; J. G. Holland — Eighth District 
School ; Willia — Ninth District School ; Franklin 
— Tenth District School; Steuben, German onkfl 
from the forests o£ Saxony — Tenth District School ; 
Longfellow — Eleventh District School ; Alice 
Cary and Mrs, Sigouniej — Twelfth District 
School ; Phffihe Gary — Thirteenth District School ; 
Poe — Fourteenth District School ; LoweD — Fif- 
teenth District School; Hawthorne — Sixteenth 
District School; Motley — Seventeenth District 
School; Horace Mann — Eighteenth District 
School; Bryant — Nineteenth District School; 
George P. Morris, "Woodman, spare that tree" 
— Twentieth District School ; Webster — Twenty- 
first District School; Holmes — Twenty-second 
District School ; Sealsfield (Karl Postal) — Twenty- 
third District School ; Fields — Twenty-fourth Dis- 
trict School ; Thoreaii — Twenty-fifth District 
School ; Whittier — Twenty -sixth District School ; 
Howells — Twenty-seventh District School ; Hal- 
leck — Twenty-eighth District School ; Stoddard — 
Price Hill School ; Sparks — Momington School ; 
Phillis Wheatley— Colored Schools; Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe — Gaines High School (colored) ; Snmner — 
Eastern and Walnnt Hills Schools (colored) ; Los- 
eing — Schools ; John Howard Payne, ' ' Home, 
Sweet Home ' ' — Office of Snperintendent of 
Schools; W. H. Venable— The dickering In- 
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fltitnte. No "marker" was placed at the group 
planted in 1882 to Riehard Henry Dana and Eich- 
ard Henry Dana, Jr. 

This year, Anthors' Grove was extended by 
planting treea to Louise M. Alcott, Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, Edward Everett Hale, Margaret Ful- 
ler, Charles Oarleton Coffin, Charles Spragne, 
"William Gilmore Simms, Henry T. Tnckerman, 
William W. Fosdick, Cincinnati poet, recognized 
at the time aa the ' ' City Laureate, ' ' Coates Kinney, 
author of "Kain on the Roof," General W. H. 
Lytle, Cincinnati poet, author of "Antony and 
Cleopati-a," and Thomas 8. Grimto. 




DESCRIPTION OF THE CELEBRATION, BY MRS. 
HARDACRE 

In giving a deBcription of this celebration, Mrs. 
Emma P. Hardacre, in one of the Cincinnati 
morning papers, says : 

"The east ridge of the park was thronged wfth asso- 
oiationB planting tablets to the memories of the Preat- 
denta of the United States, the heroes of Valley Forge, 
the pioneera of Cincinnati, in their respective groves, 
while the northern projecting slope of the ridge was oc- 
cupied by fully 17,000 children in honoring 'Authors' 
Grove.' Viewed from the summit of the ridge, immedi- 
ately west, the sight was one of the most animating ever 
brought before the eyes of Gincinnatians. The entire 
ridge, nearly a third of a mile in length, was occupied by 
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those peraona taking part in the firgt-named ceremonies, 
while the slope designated, was occupied hj a dense maea 
of ga;l; -dressed children in active motion over the sur- 
faoB of about six acres, and vihose voices, wafted across 
the deep hollow to the western ridge, sounded like the 
chattering from a grove full of happy bji'ds. The esstem 
slope of the ridge was occupied b; 1,600 or 2,000 specta- 
tors, who, reclining on the green spring sod of the grass; 
slopes, quietl; surveyed the scene at a distance." 

The special feature of tlie celebration of 1883, 
was the reception by t!ie Tvreuty-foiirtLi Diatrict 
and Intermediate Scliool o£ tbe Autograph Manu- 
Bcripta of twelve American Authors, a valuable 
and appropriate present of Mrs. Annie Fields, 
of Boston. A history of these mannscripts ifl 
given elsewhere. 

SENTIMENT OF THE SCHOLARS IN REGARD TO 
TREES 

The sentiment of the scholars in regard to trees, 
which is one of the direct results of the celebra- 
tion, is clearly shown by tlie fact that tliough there 
were thousands of children in Eden Park on Arbor- 
day of both years, not one injured a tree in any 
manner. In contrast to this, a prominent writer 
in one of the leading journals of England, in an 
article strongly advocating tbe adoption, by the 
pablie schools of Great Britain, of "the Cincin- 
nati Plan" of celebrating tree-planting, said that 
in £pping Park, on every public holiday, the an- 
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thoritiea employ a large force of special polieemen 
to keep the people from wantonly injuring and de- 
stroying trees, and that, notwithBtanding all the 
care and precaution taken to prevent it, treeB are 
mutilated on all the pubUc occasions 



CELEBRATION OF 1884 

In order to assist the principals and teachers 
of the pnblic schools in making the necessary prep- 
aration for the echool celebration wliich took place 
in "Authors' Grove," April 30, 1884, I prepared 
the sixty -four-page pamphlet, to which reference 
has been made, in two parts, for use in the schools. 
Part I contains many warning lessoue from history 
of the disastrous effects which followed the destruc- 
tion of forests ; also examples of the beneficial ef- 
fects of tree -planting and forest preservation 
articles on "Forest Management in Other Coun- 
tries;" "How Moisture is Retained by Forests;' 
' ' Effects on "Water-supply of Rivers and Brooks ; ' 
"Floods;" " Heathfulneas of Forests;" "Mech- 
anism of a Tree ; " " Proportionate Area of Wood- 
land;" "Roadside Trees;" "Famous Trees; 
"How to Plant Trees;" "Arbor-day;" "De- 
stnietion of Forests in Ohio and Other States ; 
"Profits of Forest Culture;" "Constitution of 
Village Improvement Societies," Part II con- 
tains selections on trees in prose and poetry for 
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recitation. Five thousand copies of the pam- 
phlet'* were printed under the auBpiaes of the 
Ohio State Forestry Association, and distributed, 
free of cost, to the Cincinnati teachers, and sent to 
euperinteudonts of schools in many places in Ohio 
and other States. Our teachers made excellent use 
of the information furnished them, and a splendid 
program for each school was the resnlt. On Ar- 
bor-day every school was represented, and upwards 
of twenty thousand children took part in the cele- 
bration. 



NAMES OF AUTHORS TO WHOM TREES WERE 

PLANTED IN 1884 

In addition to filling up former groups by 
planting trees in the places of those that died, trees 
were planted in honor and memory of the fol- 
lowing authors : 

Alden, W. L., author of "History of Borne 
for Tonng People;" Alden, Mrs, Isabella, 
"Pansy Books;" Aldrich, Thomas Bailey ; AUi- 
bone, S. Austin, " Dictionary of Authors;" Ban- 
vard, Joseph, works on early American history; 
Boker, George H. ; Bolton, Sarah T., Western 
poet; Bonner, John, "A Child's History of the 
United States," "of Greece" and "of Kome;" 
Batterworth, Hezekiah, " Zigzag Journey " books; 
Oarleton, William, "Farm Ballads;" Ghamplin, 
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JohnD,, Jr., '* Young Folks' Cyclopsedia of Com- 
mon Things" — Champlin's works Bhoald be found 
in every Bchool ; OLeney, Mrs, C. Fmina, ' ' Young 
Folks' History of the War;" Child, Mrs. Lydia 
Maria, one of tlie pioneers of juvenile literature 
of this country ; Clark, Rebecca 8, (Sophie May), 
author of " Pmdy Stories;" Diaa, Mrs, Ahby 
May, "William Henry Letters;" Dodge, Mrs. 
Mary Mapes, editor of St. Nicholas and author of 
"Hans Drinker," "Donald and Dorothy," etc. ; 
Douglas, Miss Amanda M,, "Kathie Stories;" 
Duyckinck, Evert A. and George L., authors of 
' 'Duyckinck' 8 Cyclopedia of American Literature, " 
the greatest work on the eubject — every school 
should be Bupplied with a copy; Eddy, D. C, "Wal- 
ter's Tour in the East," "Eip Van Winkle's Trav- 
els in Europe," etc. ; Eggleeton, Edward, *' Hoo- 
sier Schoolmaster," with Lis sister Lillie Eggleston 
Lyie, wrote a number of Indian biographies ; Eg- 
gleston, George Gary, brother of Edward, "Big 
Brother Series," "How to Educate Yourself;" 
Findley, Martha (Martha Farquharson), "Elsie" 
books ; Oilman, Arthur, editor of many books for 
young folks ; Goodrich, Samuel G. (Peter Parley), 
the father of American juvenile literature ; Hale, 
Mrs. Sarah J. , "is known all over the land for her 
lifelong efforts to promote the intellectual eleva- 
tion of her sex;" Haven, Mrs. Alice B. (Cousin 
Alice); Hart, JohnS,, autliorof manuals of Araer- 
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ican and English literature ; Higginson, Tliomas W., 
editor of "Young Folks' Book of American Explor- 
ers," "Tonng Folks' HiBtoryoftKe United States;" 
Hill, George C. , author of a series of American 
biographies for young folks ; Jackeon, Helen Hunt 
(H. H.), poet and prose writer; Johnson, Rossiter, 
' ' History of the Old French War ' ' and other hooks 
for the young; Kellogg, Elijah, author of books 
for boys and of the speech of " Spartacus to the 
Gladiators;" Knox, Colonel Thomas "W,, "Boy 
Traveler" series; Ladd, Horatio O., "History of 
the War with Mexico;" Lanier, Sidney, "Boy's 
King Arthur," etc.; Lippincott, Mrs. Sara J. 
(Grace Greenwood), author of a number of most 
excellent books for boys and girls — the latest is 
"Life of Queen Victoria;" Lodge, Henry C, 
"English CoU)nists in America;" Lothrop, Mrs. 
H. M. (Margaret Sidney), haa written a number of 
fine hooks for young people; McGuffey, W. H., 
author of our school readers ; Marbham, Richard, 
editor of the "Chronicle of the Cid," and author of 
"King Philip's War," "Colonial Days;" Monroe, 
Mrs. Lewis B., "The Story of our Country;" 
Moulton, Mrs. Louise C, has written four or five 
fine volumes for little folks; NordhofE, Charles, 
formerly of Cincinnati, author of "Politics for 
Young Americans ; " Cher, Fred, A., "Travels in 
Mexico," "Young Folks' History of Mexico;" 
Parkman, Francis, has made himself anthority on 
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all that is connected witli the early settlement of 
the West; Parton, James, author of many biog- 
raphies of prominent men ; Parton, Sarah Willia 
(Fanny Fern), sister of N. P. AVillis — one of her 
books is "Little Ferns for Fanny's little Friends;" 
Peebles, Mrs. M, L. (Lynde Palmer), "baa writ- 
ten flome admirable stories, wliieh are among the 
best of their kind ; ' ' Ward (Phelpe), Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart, "Gypsy Breynton" series — "the 'Trotty 
Book ' is one of tlie most ebamiingly natural 
sketches in infantile Uterature;" Powell, Thomas, 
" Living Writers of England ' ' and "Living Writers 
of America;" Prentiss, Mrs. Elizabeth ("Aunt 
Snaan"), another favorite of the little ones; Ray, 
Joseph, autlior of "Ray's Mathematical Series;" 
Richardson, Mrs. Abby (Sage), author of a deHght- 
ful history of our country, dedicated to her boy, 
and of stories from English poetry; Saxe, John 
G. ; Scndder, Horace E. , editor of many attract- 
ive books for the young; Richardson, Charlea 
F., "Primer of American Literature," "On the 
Choice of Books;" Spofford, Mrs. Harriet (Pres- 
cott), "Her writings manifest a supreme sense of 
beauty ; . . . they show, aJso, a wide range 
of reading, especially of poetry, a knowledge of hu- 
. nature," etc. ; Stockton, Frank R., contrib- 
utor to periodical juvenile Hterature and author of 
juvenile works; Stoddard, W. O., "Among the 
Lakes," and other excellent juveniles; Thaxter, 
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Mrs. Celia, has written poems for children, "Among 
the Isle of Shoals," and other works; Thayer, 
William M., "Tanner Boy" series, including 
lives of Washington and Garfield ; Towle, George 
M., "Yonng Folks' Biographies of Early Explor- 
ers;" Trowbridge, J. T, ; Tnthill, Mrs. Louisa C, 
has had great success in writing books for the 
young; Underwood, Francis H,, author of a work 
on Enghsh and one on American literature, also of 
several biographies; Watson, Henry C, author of 
s number of works on early American history, 
Westlake, J. W., "Common School Literature," 
an excellent little work ; Whitney, Mrs. A. D. T. 
— "Mrs. Wliitney'a 'Leslie Goldthwait' is a 
lovely picture of young girlhood, which the author 
haa illustrated in several other stories;" Wilson, 
James Grant, author of several biographical works, 
including lives of Bryant and Hallock; Woolsey, 
Mrs. Sarah C. (Susan Coolidge), another favorite 
author for little folks ; Timothy Flint, author of 
" Recollections of the Mississippi Valley." 

Comparatively very little of the writings of 
the authors to whom trees were planted in "Au- 
thors' Grove," previous to this year, 1884, is 
adapted to children in the lower grades of our 
schools. 

Feeling that more should be done in the direc- 
tion of the little ones, I requested Mr. H. P. Skin- 
ner to assist me in making out a Het of authors 
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whose works tbe teachere of the district, as well as 
those of the intermediate and high sclioola, conld 
judiciously recorauiend their pupils to read, and to 
whom the echools would be justified in planting and 
dedicating trees in "Authors' Grove," Thenames 
of the authors thus selected, with others, appear 
above. The list, tliough by no means complete, is 
certainly suggestive of the great amount of good lit- 
erature that has been written for young folks in this 
country. The works of all tliese authors are acces- 
mble to the pupils through our PubHc Library, and 
would be taken out and read and re-read by the 
children, if the teachers would take a little time 
and puns to acquaint them with the titles and con- 
tents of these books, and familiarize them with the 
names of the authors. (Fifty-fifth Annual Report.) 
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THE SCHOOL CELEBRATION OF 1885 HELD IN 
THE SCHOOLHOUSES 

Early in 1885, articles began to appear in the 
public press attackijig the "Cincinnati Plan'* of 
celebrating "Arbor-day" by saying that there is 
too much sentiment in it ; that what is wanted ia 
not "sentimental forestry," but "practical tree- 
planting." "Arbor-day" of this year fell on 
April 24th, six days earlier Hian in the year pre- 
vious — too early, I feared, to make it advisable to 
take the children into the Park ; and as the advo- 
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cates of so-called "prftctical" tree-planting were 
nnwilling to have the celebration postponed to a 
later date, I decided that, rather than to have two 
separate celebrations in Eden Park in the same 
year, it would be bettor to hold the ecbool celebra- 
UonB in the Bchoolhoiises or npon the echool- 
gronnds, bnt left the principals free to take their 
pnpils into the Park on "Arbor-day" if they bo 
deeired. The Eleventh and the Fourth Dietrict 
Schools did so, but the remaining echools celebrated 
the day in their respective schoolhouBes and school- 
yarde. This gave the opponents of onr plan of 
celebrating ' ' Arbor-day ' ' an excellent opportunity 
to see what they could do to interest the people and 
make their part of the celebratiou a Buccess. They 
tried it. The result was a failure. The few hundred 
people who went to the Park took Uttle or no interest 
in "practicd tree-planting." Why should they? 
They knew that there were already too many trees in 
the Park; that it would be far more practical to cut 
out many that were there than to plant others ; and 
in the actual planting of trees, our city people took 
little more interest thaa they would have taken in 
the setting of a post. From that day to this, I 
have never heard a word against ' ' the Cincinnati 
Plan" of celebrating '* Arljor-day," nor have I- 
ever known of a second attempt to publicly cele- 
brate "Arbor-day" by "practical tree-planting" 
in Eden Park or elsewhere in the State, although 
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there have been a dozen Arbor-days since that 
data. 

In 1885, ae above Btated, the "Arbor-day" cel- 
ebration by the Bchoola took place in the eehool- 
hoQsea and npon school-groiinds ; but in 1886 the 
children again went to the Park, and a grand Tree 
Festival was held in "Anthors' Grove," but on the 
first Friday in May, as bad weather had made it 
nnadvisable to take the children to the Park on 
"Arbor-day." 

Since my retirement from the snperintendency, 
"Arbor-day" has been celebrated annnally by the 
schools, but invariably in eehoolhouses, as in 1885. 

CELEBRATIONS AROUND THE TREES MORE 
EFFECTIVE 

But tree celebrations held within the waUa of 
Bchoolroomfi, although they are to be highly com- 
mended, are neither bo attractive nor impressive as 
tree festivals held in tlie free air around the besO' 
tifol trees themselves ; and yet the custom of hold- 
ing ' ' Arbor-day ' ' celebrations within doors is be- 
coming yearly more universal. This is chiefly due 
to the fact that the days designated by the governors 
of the States are nsnaUy a little too late in the 
spring to plant trees, and not late enough to make 
it safe to take children into the parks and groves, 
where, after the celebration exercises are over, they 
may enjoy themselves on the greensward. 
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As it now IB, comparatively few scliools in the 
State celebrate "Arbor-day," and the most of those 
that do, do it in the Bcliool-buildings ; and as the 
day ie scarcely observed at all outside of the schools, 
I recommend to the Legislature of Ohio the im- 
portance of authorizing the governor to designate 
the first or second Friday in May as Tree-Festival 
Day — or "Arbor-day" — and to call upon the 
schools and citizens generally to observe the day. 

Why should not such a day become as popular 
in Ohio as " May -day " in England? My experi- 
ence leads me to believe that it would. 



Extracts from Addresses 

Having completed tliia article aa far as it espe- 
cially relates to the celebration of ' ' Arbor -day ' ' in 
the Cincinnati public schools, I now present as sup- 
plementary tliereto a few extracts from an address 
entitled "School Celebration of Arbor-day," read 
before the Superintendents' Section of the Ka- 
tional Educational Association, in Washington, 
D. C. , in 1884, and from one entitled "Tree- 
planting and Arbor-day Celebrations," delivered 
before the Wisconsin Horticultnral Society, in 
Madison, Wiseonsm, in 1889. 
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TREE-PLANTING AND FORESTRY IN GERMANY 

First and foremost of all nationa of the earth 
in this great work stands Germany. ' ' The prog- 
MBfl made by Germany in tree-planting," says 
Mr. Phipps, of Canada, the renowned writer on 
forestry, "ia but a part of her general pi-ogress. 
The credit is given to the Great Frederick. It 
waa part of tlie natioual policy of hia day which 
raised Prussia from a small power to a great one; 
and to the energetic continuation of that policy, 
Germany owes Sadowa and Sedan. By this fore- 
eight, vast armies have been maintained where once 
the scanty deserts would not nourish a flock of goats, 
and enecessive regiments of hardy soldiers have 
poured forth from a fertile soil where, two hundred 
years ago, the rugged debris of winter toiTOnts, the 
t^om and the thistle, overapread a thirsty and im- 
poverished land." 

Germany to-day presents not only a model of 
eyatematically planting thousands of aerea of trees, 
but an admirable system of forest management, 
"Here forest culture," says the Encyclopsedia 
Britannica, "ia almost aa carefully conducted ae 
field tillage." 

In Prussia alone there are ten million acres 
of forests directly under State management. The 
Btate foreata are divided into periods and bloc^, 
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and as year by year certain periods end, the forests 
are cut. The land, where desirable, is then de- 
voted to agriculture for a few years, after which it 
is again planted with trees ; but where it is uot fitted 
for agricultural purposes, it ia kept continually in 
forests by taking care that there is a good stock of 
self-sown trees before the old crop ia entirely re- 
moved. The annual income of these forests is $14,- 
000,000, and, after paying all expenses, including 
the salaries of 3,784 foresters (offleers and over- 
seers) and the wages of thousands of laborers, there 
ia left a net profit of $6,500,000. In Saxony there 
are four hundred thonsand acres of State forests, 
yielding a profit of $1,350,000 annually; in Ba- 
varia, three million acres, worked by the State at 
a profit of $4,500,000; and so on throughout the 
German Empire. But the profits of forest culture, 
large as they are, are of little importance in com- 
parison with all the other benefits which Germany 
derives from her forests. Nearly every country of 
Europe has large areas in systematically-planted 
forests under the direct control of the Government. 
Besides, the importance of forestry has led each of 
the following countries — Italy, Denmark, Austria, 
Germany, France, Eussia — to maintain one or 
more schools of forestry, with great experimental 
stations attached, where young men are educated 
io the science of forest culture. 
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PUBLIC SENTIMENT MUST BE CREATED 

But, you say, these eountrieB have monarchical 
forms of govermneut. The few have absolute 
power, and are therefore able to make the necea- 
Bary provisions for the restoration and conservation 
of forests; but in a repubHc the people are the 
source of anthority, and as they do not see the 
dangers that threaten them, the necessary legisla- 
tion can not be had. You are right. Laws will 
not he enacted in advance of the general sentiment 
of the people. Wliat must be done? Educate 
the people. Impress the people with the great im- 
portance of the subject. The time has come when 
the people must be awakened to the importance of 
preserving the forests and of planting trees; for 
many parts of our country are now suffering the 
terrible consequences of this neglect. " The wealth, 
beauty, and healthfulness of the country," as Whit- 
tier justly says, ' ' largely depend upon the conserva- 
tion of our forests and the planting of trees." 
How can these truths be impressed most effectively 
upon the minds of our people? In the first place, 
forestry associations should be organized in every 
city, town, village, and school district in the coun- 
try, whose object shall be to plant trees along the 
streets, by the roadsides, in parks and commons, 
around public buildings, in waste places; to dis- 
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tribute mfonnation in regard to trees and forestry 
among the people ; and to encourage tree-planting 
in every way possible. These associationa, in con- 
junction with the public schools should hold tree 
festivals or "Arbor-day" celebrations. 

The schools are thoroughly organized, and or- 
ganization assures success of the celebrations ; and 
aa parents, relatives, and friends, indeed every- 
body, is interested in the exercises of the children, 
ao the whole community ia awakened. Again, 
there is nothing truer than the old German prov- 
erb, "What you would have appear in the nation's 
life, you must first introduce into the public 
schools. ' ' 



LET MEMORIAL GROVES BE PLANTED 

The most important thing to be gained by the 
celebrations is not the nnraber of trees planted, 
but the instilling into the minds of children and 
older persons correct sentiments in regard to trees, 
aud to the storing their minds with informa- 
tion relating to trees and foreste, aud to the dis- 
tinguished persons hi whose honor and memory 
each tree or group ia planted and dedicated ; for 
I would have all the trees around which the cele- 
brations take place dedicated to great authors, 
statesmen, soldiers — in brief, to famons men and 
women, whose hves have reflected honor npon our 
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ooTintry ; to the pioneers and distinguiBlied citizens 
of each township, village, or city ; and thus ' ' make 
trees," as Holmes says, "monnments of history 
and character," In every city and town, where 
sufficient ground can be obtained, either in public 
parks or elsewhere, I would have memorial groves 
planted, and the "Arbor-day" or tree-festival exer- 
cises take place in tliem. Let there be a " Pioneers' 
Grove," in which all citizens, young and old, shall 
annually join in paying just tribute to the memory 
of those who endured the hardships and priva- 
tions of a pioneer life. 

" Thej vanish trom us, one by one, 

In death's unljghted realm to sleep; 

And 1 degenerate is the son 
Who'would not some memorial keepl" 

Let there be an "Authors' Grove," in which 
the school children shall honor, by living monu- 
ments, the great men and women in literature, so 
that, while they learn to love and care for trees, 
they will at the same time become interested in the 
lives and writings of distingnished and worthy au- 
thors. Let there be a "Soldiers' Grove," de- 
voted to the memory of our patriotic dead. Tes, 

Plant beautiful trees in name of those 

Whose memory you revere ; 
More beautiful still will they become 

With each revolving year. 
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TREE MONUMENTS 
Have joTi never tliought what moQtimenta the 
trees, monarclis of the vegetable world, become? 
They are more dui-able than marble itself. Their 
grandeur will challenge the admiration of the be- 
holders when the coeval marble monument at their 
base will lie in riiins, defaced by age and cnun- 
bling into dust. Think of it 1 The life of an oak 
is two thousand yeare; that of the elm, from 
three hundred and fifty to five hundred years, — 
and there are living to day, trees whoso age is esti- 
mated at more than five thonsaud years; while 
marble, exposed to air and water, and subject to 
the changes of heat and cold, scarcely holds its 
own a generation, and freq^uently crumbles to pieces 
in seventy years. Well may the great historian, 
Benson J, Leasing, say : "What conqueror in any 
part of life's broad field of battle could desire a 
more beaotifnl, a more noble, a more patriotic 
monoment than a tree, planted by joyous children 
as a memorial of his achievements? What ear- 
nest, honest worker, with hand and brain for the 
benefit of his fellow-men, could desire a more pleas- 
ing recognition of their usefulness than such a 
monnment, a symbol of his or her own production, 
ever growing, ever blooming, and ever bearing 
wholesome fruit?" (See letter.) 
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CELEBRATIONS WOULD LEAD TO BEAUTIFYING 
OUR CITIES AND TOWNS 

Have yon never thought how our homeB, onr 
villages, our towns and cities, are enriched and 
beautified by trees ? We ore to-night in one of the 
most beautiful little cities (Madison, "Wisconsin) on 
the continent of America. What haa made it so? 
I need not answer that question. It is on the 
tongue of every member of this audience — the 
trees! Who can visit Detroit in summer with- 
out exclaiming, "O, how beautiful 1 " What has 
made it bo? Tfie trees! Trees not only beautify 
our homes and make them more healthful, attract- 
ive, and valuable, but they indicate refinement, en- 
terprise, and culture. 

Should the celebration of planting memorial 
trees become general in our country, the time 
would not be far distant when such a public senti- 
ment would be formed as would lead to beautify- 
ing, by trees, of every city, town, and village in 
the United States, as well as the public highways, 
church and school grounds, and the homes of the 
people in the country. In truth, within the next 
twenty-five years the general aspect of many parts 
of our country would be changed, as have been 
many places in the State of Connecticut, through 
the efforts of Dr. B. G. Northrop. Pastor Ober- 
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lin, after whom Oberlin College, in Ohio, is named, 
required each boj and girl, before he would ad- 
minister the ordinance of confirmation, to bring a 
certificate that he or ehe liad planted two trees. 
If but the youth of our country could be led to 
plant tlieir two trees each, how, by the children 
alone, could our country be enriched and beautified 
in the next fifty years I 



TREE-PLANTING FOSTERS A LOVE FOR TREES 
AND TREE-CULTURE 

The trees which children plant will become 
dearer to them as year after year rolls on. As the 
trecH grow and their branches expand in beauty, 
60 will the love of them increase in the hearts of 
those by whom they were planted and watched 
over in youth ; and long before the cliildi-en reach 
old age they will almost venerate these green and 
living memorials of youthful and happy days, and 
as those who have loved and cared for peta will 
ever be the friends of our dumb animals, so they 
will ever be the friends of our forest-trees. From 
the individual to the general, is the law of onr na- 
ture. Show me a man who in childhood had a pet, 
and I '11 show you a lover of animals. Show me a 
person who in youth planted a tree that has lived 
and flourished, and I '11 show you a friend of trees 
and of forest-culture. 
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In tliis I Speak from personal experience. The 
pets I had when a child made me a lover of ani- 
mals. The trees I planted and cared for in jonth, 
made me a friend of trees and of forest-cnlture, 



THE GARY TREE 

In 1832, when Alice was twelve years old, and 
Phrebe only eight, as these little girls were return- 
ing home from school one day, they found a small 
tree, which a farmer had gnibbed up and thrown 
into the road. One of them picked it up, and 
said to the other, " Let us plant it," As soon as 
said, these happy children ran to the opposite side 
of the road, and with sticks — for they had no 
other implements — they dug out the earth, and in 
the hole thus made they placed the treelet ; around it, 
with their tiny hands, they drew the loosened mad, 
and pressed it down with their little feet. With 
what interest they hastened to it on their way to and 
from school, to see if it were growing ; and how they 
clapped their little hands for joy when they saw 
the buds start and the leaves begin to form ; with 
what delight did they watch it grow through the 
sunny days of summer; with what anxiety did 
they await its fate through the storms of winter, 
and when at last the long-looked for spring came, 
with what feelings of mingled hope and fear did 
they seek again tUeir favorite tree 1 
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But I most not pursue tlie subject further. It 
U enough to know that, when these two sisters grew 
to womanhood and removed to New York City, 
they never returned to their old home without pay- 
ing a visit to the tree that they had planted, and 
that waB scarcely less dear to them than the friende 
o£ their childhood days. They planted and cared 
for it in youth ; they loved it in age. The tree is 
the large and beautiful sycamore which one sees in 
passing along the Hamilton turnpike from College 
Hill to Mt, Pleasant, Hamilton County, Ohio. 

OLD LIBERTY ELM 

It was the cuBtom of our New England ancea- 
tora, in the early settlement of our country, to 
plant trees and dedicate them to liberty. Many of 
these liberty trees, consecrated by our forefathers, 
are still standing. I remember, when a boy, the 
interest I felt in "Old Liberty Elm," that then 
stood in Boston. That old tree was planted by a 
schoolmaster long before the Revolutionary War, 
and dedicated by him to the independence of the 
Colonies. Around that tree, before the Revolution, 
the citizens of Boston used to gather to listen to 
the advocates of our country's freedom; around 
it, during the war, they met to offer up thanks and 
eupplications to Almighty God for the success of 
the patriot anuies ; and after the terrible struggle 
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had ended, the people were wont to aeaemble from 
year to year in the shadow of that old tree, to 
celebrate the lilierty and independence of onr coun- 
try. It stood there till within a few years, a liv- 
ing moniunent of the patriotism of the citizens of 
Boston. Tlie aiglit of that tree awakened patriotic 
emotions in every true American heart ; and when 
at last that old tree fell, the bells in all the churches 
of Boston were tolled, and a feeling of sadness spread 
over city and Stata, Even in Ohio, there were 
eyes that moistened with tears when the news came 
that " Old Liberty Elm " had fallen in a Btorm. 
Such was the veneration in which it was held. 

WASHINGTON ELM 

Another of these "Liberty Elms " now stands 
in Cambridge, Mass. Under the shade of this 
venerable tree, Washington first took command 
of the Continental army, July 3, 1T75. How the 
affection of every lover of his country clings around 
that tree ! What care has been taken of it, what 
marks of esteem have been shown it by the citi- 
zens of Cambridge, may be judged by those who 
have seen it standing, as it does, in the center of a 
great public thoroughfare, ite trunk protected by 
fence from injury from passing vehicles, 
which, for more than a century, have tnmed out 
in dcfLirence to this monarch of the Kevolution. 
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"WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE" 

In looking up material for the already men- 
tioned pamphlet on "Trees and Tree-planting," I 
unexpectedly ran across a volume in tlie Public Li- 
brary containing a copy of the letter of General 
George P. Morris to a friend, dated New York 
City, February 1, 1837, in which the author gives 
a minnte account of how he came to write the 
poem. 

The poem is one that had been extensively used 
in the preceding "Arbor-day" celebrationfl, and had 
become a great favorite in tlie achoolfl, on account 
of the sentiments it contains, and the simple and at- 
tractive style in which it is written, and as the 
author's explanation throws light upon the poem, 
and gives to it an added interest, I wrote out the 
substance of the letter and published it for the 
schools. 

The verses, together with the history of their 
origin, are reproduced here as a fitting conclusion of 
this article, for they express, in a touching and 
pleasing manner, the sentiments I have endeavored 
to inculcate by it. 

The Bubstance of the letter is ae follows : Rid- 
ing ont of town a few days since, in company with 
a friend, an old gentleman, who had spent many 
years in travel in foreign countries, lie invited 
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me to tuTQ down a little woodland pass, not far 
from Bloomingdale. "Tour object?" inquired I. 
"Merely to look once more at an old oak tree 
planted by my grandfather long before I was bom, 
under which I nsed to play when a boy, and where 
my sisters played with me. There I often listened 
to the good advice of my parents. Father, mother, 
aiflterH — all are gone ; nothing but the old tree re- 
mains ; ' ' and a paleness spread over his fine counte- 
nance, and tears came to hie eyes. After a moment's 
pause, be added; "Don't think me foolish; I 
do n't know how it is, I never ride out but I turn 
down this lane to look at that old tree. I have a 
thousand recollections about it, and I always greet it 
B8 a famihar and well-rememberedfriend." These 
words were scarcely utttered when the old gentle- 
man cried out, "There it is," Near the tree 
stood a man with his coat off, sharpening an ax. 
" You're not going to cut that tree down, surely." 
"Yes, but I am, though," said the woodman. 
"What for?" inquired the old gentleman with 
choked emotion. "What for? I like that. Well, 
I tell you, I want the tree for firewood." "What 
is the tree worth to you for firewood?" " Why, 
when down, about $10." "Suppose I should 
give you that sum, "said the old gentleman, "would 
you let it stand?" "Yes." "You are sure of 
that?" "Positive." "Then give me a bond to 
that effect." We went into the Httle cottage iu 
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which my companion was bom, and which is now 
occupied by the woodman. I drew up the bond. 
It was signed, and the money paid over. As we 
left, the young girl, the daughter of the woodman, 
aeeured us that while she Uved the tree ehotdd 
not be cut. These circurastancee made a strong 
impreesioD on my mind, and furnished me with the 
materials for the song I send yon : 

Woodman, spare that tree 1 

Touch not a single bough 1 
In youth it sheltered me, 

And I '11 protect it now. 
'Twaa my forefather's hand 

That placed it near his cot; 
There, woodman, let it stand ; 

Thy ax shall harm it not! 

That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o'er land and sea, 

And wouldst thou hew it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke 1 

Out not its earth-bound ties ; 
0, spare that aged oak, 

Now towering to the skies I 

When but an idle boy, 

I sought its grateful shsde ; 
III all their gushing joy. 

Here, too, my sisters played 
My mother kissed me here; 

My father pressed my hand — 
Forgive this foolish tear. 

But let that old oak stand. 
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"Mj heart-strings round thee cling, 

Close as thy bark, old friend ; 
Here shall the wild-bird sing, 

And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree I the storm still brave I 

And woodman, leave the spot ; 
While I 've a hand to save, 

Thy ax shall harm it not. 
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DEOORA.TED MAmiSCRIPTS OF AMER- 
ICAN AUTHORS 



1^^ text— fo 



Peehaps no more important addition to works 
of art has been made in this country daring 
the past year (1884) than that of the Decorated 
ManuBcripta of American Autliors, for the Twenty- 
fourth District School of Cincinnati. 

These mannBcripfa, consisting of original poems, 
letters, and other prose writings, of twelve of onr 
authors — Bryant, Lowell, Prescott, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Holmes, "WHttier, "Willis, 
Agassiz, James T. Fields, and Mrs. Annie Fields — 
have been exquisitely decorated by the artist, E. D, 
Grafton, of this city. In order not to distract at- 
tention from, bnt to call attention to, the auto- 
graphs, the artist had made deep mats, containing 
beveled-edged openings, behind which the mann- 
scripts are placed. The decorationB are all on the 
whit« surface of the mats surrounding the manu- 
scripts. " They are, " says a distinguished artist, 
"the most unique and beantiful thoughts of the 
kind I have ever seen ; not illustrating any of the 
text — ^for that, in this case, would be impossible — 
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but Bimply adding trnthfnl portraiture and land- 
BGSpe attractions, such as may properly belong to 
each, together with snch floral and arabesque orna- 
mentation as the artist's pencil suggested." It is 
impossible to give any description tliat would con- 
vey to the reader a true idea of the originality of 
design and beauty of execution of these works of 
art. In the language of another, "They are 
Grcjftonesqite, and when we say that, we say that 
they are the embodiment of beauty, as is eveiy- 
thing that comes from hia hand." 

Bo important do I consider these autographs 
and manuscripts that a brief history of them is 
given here, that future generations of our youth 
may know how these valuable gifts came into their 



In the spring of 18S2, after I had decided to 
have the schools plant a grove of forest trees in 
Eden Park on "Arbor-day," in honor and memory 
of American authors, the several principals were 
called together to make their selections of authors. 
Principal K. C, Yowell, of the Twenty-fourth Dis- 
trict School, selected JamesT. Fields, and thatschool 
planted and dedicated a group of beautiful oaks in 
the poet's memory on "Arbor-day," April 27, 
1882, and, on the first anniversary of the day, 
designated the group by a granite " marker. " In 
gratitude to the school that thus honored the mem- 
ory of her late husband, Mrs. Fields sent me, a 
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few days previous to tlie arniiversarj celebration, 
copies of maiiuBcriptB and autographs of a number 
of our leading American authors, neatly mounted 
on card-board, and accompanied them with the fol- 
lowing letter : 

148 Chableb Strsbt, Bobton. 
To John B. Pbasibb, Superintendent of PuWio Schools, 
Cincinnati : 
hear Sir,— Will you do me tlie favor to present the 
autographs aooompanying this note to the Twenty-fourth 
District School, in memory of Jamea T. Fields, on the 
first anniversary of " Arbor-day?" I hope they may be 
hung, by and by, in the district achoolhouae, or in some 
other appropriate place, where, long after the present 
class has graduated, they will interest new generations 
to read and know something more of the lives of these 
good men, whose names may thus be held continually be- 
fore them. Bespectfully, Annie Fields, 

The manneoripts were presented aa requested. 
Shortly afterward they were framed by the school 
and placed on exhibition in the windows of Ste- 
vens's bookstore, on Fourth Street, and with them 
was hting a poem of Thomas Buchanan Reed, 
beautifully decorated by the artist, Mr. E. D. 
Grafton, of this city. When these manuscripts 
were thus placed side by side, with the illuminated 
one of T. Buchanan Bead, it was thought that 
these, too, should be presented in some more artistic 
form, especially embodying the likenesses of the 
SQthors. 

It waa therefore suggested by the Cinciimati 
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papers that Mr, Grafton aliould be employed to dec- 
orate these mannBcriptfl in a Bimilar manner, and 
that it would be a worthy and magnanimous thing 
for some one of our wealthy and public-spirited 
citizens to set Mr. Grafton to work on them. Dr. 
W. H. Venable, a patron of this school, and him- 
self an author of reputation, noticing the articles 
in the papers, at once took a deep interest in hav- 
ing the work done, and personally called Mr. Lewis 
Tan Antwerp's attention to it. Mr. Van Ant- 
werp, recognizing the beauty and appropriateneBS of 
the thought, said: " It's a grand idea, and Mr. Graf- 
ton is just the man to carry it ont. Go and tell him 
to beg^ at once, and I '11 settle the billa,'* The art- 
ist commenced immediately, and worked on them» 
with little interruption, for nearly a year, Ae Mr. 
Grafton completed one after another, Mr. Ant- 
werp had each framed in carved oak, at WisweU's, 
and, when all were finished, turned them over to 
the school. The Bchool, in turn, on account of 
their great value, which will increase as year after 
year further separates them from authore and art- 
ist, gave them in charge of the Cincinnati Art Mn- 
Beum Association, to be placed in the great museum 
boilding, which is now (1884), being erected in 
Eden Park in sight of "Authors' Grove." There, 
it is to be hoped, they will remain, generation after 
generation, constant reminders to the youth of our 
pity to read and study the lives and writing of these 
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great anthora in American literature, to the end that 
they may grow np into a nobler and better man- 
hood and womanhood. 



LIST OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 

WiLLiAii C0LLEN Brtant. — A letter on Span- 
ish art, written at Madrid for publication. 

"William Hioklino Pbesoott. — Noetograph 
manuscript of a page of hia ' ' History of the 
Beign of Philip II of Spain." 

Balph Waldo Eubbsok. — A poem entitled 
"Nature." 

Nathaniel Hawthoenb. — A letter \a Mr. 
Fields concerning the publication of aome of his 
(Hawthorne's) writings. 

Eknkt Wads worth Long fellow. -^A poem 
entitled " The Serenade. " 

Loins Agassiz. — A letter to Mrs. Fields in 
reference to a coarse of lectnree. 

JoHK Geeenlkaf WHmTEE. — A poem entitled 
" The Siunmons.'* 

Oliveb Wendell Holmes. — A poem entitled 
"Onr Oldest Friend." (Mr. Grafton obtained 
the consent of Mrs. Fields to substitute for the 
poem of Dr. Holmes the letter of his to Mr. Peas- 
lee, dated at Boston, Mass., March 18, 18S3. A 
copy of this beautiful letter will be found iu an- 
other part of this volume.) 
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Jambs Bussell Lowell. — ^An article for the 
AUantio on the death of Arthur Hugh Clough. 

Nathaniel Pabkeb Willis. — ^A letter to Mr. 
Fields, in reference to the publication by the latter 
of his (Willis's) letters from Central Europe. 

James T. Fields. — ^A poem entitled ** Ply- 
mouth.'' (1620.) 

Mbs. Annie Fields. — Letter of presentation. 



Extracts from Lecture on Ohio 

Having Special Reference to the Settle- 
ment and Progress of Ohio, the Or- 
dinance of Eighty-seven, the 
Settlement of Gallipolis, 
and General George 
Rogers Clark 
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FIRST SETTLERS, SOLDIERS OF THE REVOLUTION 

At the dose of the Revolutionary War, the 
Government granted to the soldierB of that war 
honnty lands m Ohio, ranging in amounts from 
one htmdred acres to each private soldier and non- 
commiBsioned officer, to eleven hundred to the 
highest ofScer, major-general. In 1786 a com- 
pany of those interested in the Ohio bounty lands 
was organized in Boston, with Gteneral Riifns Put- 
nam at the head. Those who were able and de- 
sired to go, started for Ohio in the spring of 1788, 
and landed in Marietta on the 7th day of April of 
that year. 

The first settlers of Ohio were mostly soldiers 
of the Revolution. Some were desoendante of 
Revolutionary patriots. What an ancestry I Sol- 
diers of the Revolution, founders of Ohio I The 
heart of every true Ohioau fills with pride and ad- 
miration at the thought. 
XI 161 
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THE ORDINANCE OF EIGHTY-SEVEN 

On tlie fourth of July following their landing, 
the Ordinance of Eighty -seven,'* the most impor- 
tant provisions of which were inspired by Thomaa 
Jefferaon, the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was publicly read. 

Tliis document waa the Second Declaration of 
Independence, the consecrating all the Northwest 
to freedom. It gave the preponderance of power 
and influence to the Nortli, and decided that the 
whole country, sooner or later, was to be the home 
of freedom. 

Tlie following are some of the provisiouB of 
this wonderful document : 

"Mo person, demeaning himself in n peaceable and 
orderly muuner, ahall ever be moleated oa account of hia 
mode of worship or religious prineiplea in said Territory." 

" Tlie inhabitants of said Territory shall always be en- 
titled to the beneflta of the writ of Habeas Corpus and trial 
by jury, andof judicial proceedings according to the course 
of common law. All persona shall be bailable, unless for 
capital offenses, whera the proof shall be evident or the 
presumption great. All fines ahall be moderate, and no 
cruel or unusual punishment shall be Inflicted. No per- 
son ahali be deprived of hia liberty or property but by the 
Judgment of hia peers or the law of the land ; . . , 
«nd in the just preservation of rights and property, it ia 
understood and declared that no law ought ever to be 
made, or have force in said Territory, that shall in any 
manner whatever interfere with private contracts, or en- 
gagements, bona fide, and without fraud," 
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" Religion, morality, aod knowledge, being necesBBry 
to all good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and means of education shall forever be encour- 
aged." 

" Said Territory, and the States which may be formed 
therein, shall forever remain a part of tliis confederacy of 
the United States." 

!Ko eecesaioD here. 

" There shall be neither slavery nor involuntoi? servi- 
tude in said Territory, otherwise than in punishment of 
crimes whereof the party sliaJ.1 have been duly convicted." 

My fellow-citizens, the paesage by CongresB of 
thia Ordinimce for the Government of the North- 
west Territory, which provided tliat slavery should 
be forever excluded from eaid territory, at a time'* 
when slavery existed by law in all but one State 
of the Union; which provided that the States 
formed therein shall forever remain a part of the 
Union, and was directly against the "right of 
Becession," the question that, seventy four years 
afterwards, took the great Civil War to settle, — 
is one of the most remarkable events in the history 
of the world, and one that fills me with wonder 
and admiration. 

It was tmly the Second Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

It was the star of liberty, by which the people 
of the Northwest were guided. 

It was the Magna Charta, which guaranteed 
security and equal rights to all. 
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It was the magnet that attracted to these States 
millioiiB of intelligent, libertj-loving people from 
all parts of this country and the civilized world- 
It was the embodiment of the conBcience of the 
Nation against wrong, oppression, and injustice, 
and in favor of manhood, justice, and equal rights 
for all. 

When, in 1799, a memorial was presented bj 
the officers of the Virginia line for permiasion to 
bring their slaves on the military bounty lands be- 
tween the Scioto and the Little Miami, how proudly 
did the Legislature of the Northwest Territory re- 
turn the reply, "The Ordinance of Eighty-seven, 
under which this Territory was organized, pro- 
hibits slavery!" 

Again, are you not, my fellow-citizens, filled 
with pride that religious persecutions never cursed 
Ohio soil? 

All were protected in their modes of worship 
and in their religious principles in this Territory, 
the Jew and tlie Gentile, the Protestant and the 
Catholic — all of whatever doctrine or creed. When 
I think of the sufferings caused in some of the older 
States of the Union through religious intolerance 
and fanaticism ; when I call to mind the indignities 
heaped upon my Quaker ancestors in Massachu- 
setts, I thank my God that I am a citizen of a 
State whose boU was never cursed by religious in- 
tolerance and persecution. 
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GROWTH OF THE NORTHWESTERN STATES 

Neither historj nor fiction fnrniBhes a parallel, 
onteide of our own countrj, to the growth and 
progreBfl of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
WiBconfiin, the States carved out of the North- 
west Territory. . . . To-day more than 16,- 
000,000 people hve within their borders; and 
with the increase of population the indufitries and 
attendant development of human life and society 
have kept pace. 

In a letter," in answer to an invitation to attend 
the celebration of the forty-seventh anniversary of 
the first settlement of Ohio, in Cincinnati, April 7, 
1835, that master of classic English, "Waehington 
Irving, in a style only equaled in beauty and gran- 
deur by his theme, foretold the growth and pros- 
peri^ of these States. He said : 

" There is nothing eince my return to ray native coun- 
try that hna filled my mind with grander anticipations of 
ita destiny than the sight of tlie great internal Stateo, 
which, witliin a few years, have sprung from primeval 
wildemeBB into prosperoas and powerful existence. When 
I consider these vast regions of ineihaustible fertility, 
deeply embosomed in our immense continent, and watered 
by mighty lakes and rivers ; when I picture them to my- 
self as they soon will be, peopled by millions of indus- 
trious, intelligent, enterprising, well- instructed, and 
self-governed freemen ; blessed by a generally -diffused 
competence ; brightening with innumerable towns and 
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oitiea, the martH of a boundlees internal c 
the seats of an enlightened civilization, — when I consider 
them in this light, I regard them as the grand and safe 
depositories of the strength and perpetuity of our Union. 
Thei-e lie the keys of empire ; there dwells the heart of 
our giant Republic, that must regulate its pulsations, and 
send the vital current through evevylimb; there must 
our liberties take deepieBt i-oot, and find their purest 
nourishment; there, in a vcord, may we look for the 
growth of o real, free-born, home-bred national eharacler 
of which our posterity may be proud." 

The day referred to by Irving Las come. The 
millions of induetrioue, intelligent, enterprising, 
well -instructed, and self -governed freemen are 
here; and here, too, throbs the heart of our 
Giant Eepnblic, and surely it is sending the vital 
current through every limb, every part of our 
nation. 

At the head of these States is Ohio. She is 
the oldest, and sways the greatest influence over 
our vaet country, Ohio has done more in direct- 
ing the destinies of America since the outbreak of 
the Civil War than any other State of. the Union. 

So prominent haa our State become in the coun- 
cils of the Nation that the saying, " Another Ohio 
man," has become a byword in our politics. The 
"another Ohio idea" has furnished thousands of 
editorials in tlie newspapers and public journals of 
our country. "Buckeye," once a term of re- 
proach, has become one of the proudest epithets of 
an American citizen. 
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OHrO THE SOLDIER STATE OF THE UNION 

Wien we remember that from Ohio more than 
310,000 fearleea men, imbued with the spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the Ordinance 
of Eighty-seven, with the same Jeffersonian spirit 
that animated the Revolutionary pioneers of Ohio, 
left their happy homes, their kindred and friends, 
to suffer hardships and privations, and often death 
iteelf, to preserve the Union ; when we bring to 
mind the signal services performed by these brave 
men under the command of a thousand valiant 
Ohio officers ; when we consider the unparalleled 
benefits rendered our country by the great generals 
who were either natives or citizens of Ohio, — then 
can we, with unwonted pride and entlmsiaam, ex- 
claim, "Glorious Ohio, thou art, indeed, tlie soldier 
State of the Union ! ' ' 



Having endeavored to show yon what, in my 
opinion, the Ordinance of Eighty-seven iBaa to the 
people of these Northweetem States, and what it 
has accomplished for them, and especially for Ohio, 
I will now tell yon what that wonderful Ordinance 
is to the whole country. 

It is the platform upon which every State of 
onr Union now stands, and will remain so till the 



last vestige of civilization is swept from the oonti- 
neot of America. 

It ie the platform upon which will stand every 
repnblio which shall hereafter be established on the 
globe; for all its provisions are the embodiment 
of enlightened justice. 

Yes, the spirit of the Ordinance of Eighty- 
seven and of the Declaration of Independence is 
"notched in our eternal hUls, stamped on our 
everlasting plains," never to be obliterated. 

All hail to Thomas Jefferson and his associates, 
who eternalized Democracy ! 

Fellow -citizens, I now call your attention to 
our whole country — the East and the West, the 
North and the South. Each and every section 
should be dear to us all, because each is a part of 
our glorious Union, which takes aU; and nothiTig 
less than aU, to mak«i and while we tate a just 



pride 



r own State, let us feel that she is t>nt a 



part of that grand Union of States — Oit^" Coitniry. 
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Settlement of Gallipolis 

The following facts in regard to the firat settle- 
ment of Gftllipolis were never in print till they ap- 
I peared in an article prepared by me for a publica- 
tion issued by the studeiits of "Woodward High 
School, of this city, about twelve years ago. They 
were dng out of a pile of old letters by the late 
\ John M. Newton, when librarian of tlie Mercantile 
1 Library of Cincinnati, and orally commnnicated to 
me by him. The account is etrpecially interesting 
because the hero to whom they refer owned and 
occupied for years the old mansion in Cambridge, 
Mass., which was used as Washington's headquar- 
ters while tlie Eevolutionary.army was stationed in 
the neighborhood of Boston, and which afterwards 
became the home of the poet Longfellow. Indeed, 
the house is called after him, tlie "Cragie House." 
Cragie held the position of "Apothecary Gen- 
eral" in the Revolntionary army — an office that 
was abolished long ago — and was exceedingly suc- 
ceaeful in making money out of the soldiers. One 
historian, in speaking of the distressed condition 
of the Continental soldiers and of their depriva- 
tions, makes the remark that "the only thing with 
which the Kevolutionary army was fully supplied 
was with physic, by thia n 
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The officen and soldios of Uw Berohttion were 
paid p*rtly in indeDtores, e(>-«alled oo Mcoimt oi 
tbe bT^aW manner in ^lidi one of the edges of 
the paper was cnL These "indoitB," as the peo- 
ple called them, fell to ten cents on the dollar. 
Cn^ coDceiv^ed the idea of baying them ap and 
iovevting them in pablie lands in Ohio, and then 
selling the lands to people of foreign conntries at 
lees than the Government price. He thereupon 
formed a company to carry ont \aa scheme. Agents 
were sent secretly to Paris to offer public lands for 
sale at eixty-nine centa per acre, in cash. 

The company, throngh its agents, bonnd itfielf 
to bring over the purchasers and their families and 
sapport them for the first year, when they were to 
pay back to tbe company the cost of transporta- 
tion, etc. 

The firet settlers of Gallipolis were the French 
people brought over and located by the Cragie 
Company. But after the first shipload, the 
Qovemment of Holland began to buy ap these 
"indents" which caused them to rise in value. 
The company, no longer able to carry ont its 
contracts, failed, and, as it happened, just as the 
second shipload was on its way to this country. 
One of the partners died in a debtor's prison 
in New York -City, and Apothecary- General 
Cragie died not long after, a poor man, in the 
"Cragie House." Mrs. Cragie, however, lived 
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in the houBe when Mr. Longfellow first went 
there to room. I ehall give, by way of diversion, 
a little incident that LUaBtratee the character of 
Mrs. Cragie, 

One fine enraraer day, aa Professor Longfellow, 
then a young man, came into the house, Mre. Cragie 
wa8 BeateJ on the broad aill of an open window, 
reading a paper. He noticed that caterpillars were 
crawling upon her dresB and over her shoulders, 
and said: "Mrs. Cragie, do yon see tlie cater- 
pillars on you?" The old lady turned toward him 
and replied; "Young man, don't yon know that 
our fellow-worms have aa mtich right to live aa we 
}mve?" and went on reading, without paying any 
attentioD to the caterpillarB. 
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General George Rogers Clark 
the napoleon of the west 

The fall of Fort DnQueBne, in 1758, termi- 
nated the Frencli Dominion on the Ohio, and the 
Peace of Paris in 1763, closing the war between 
France and England, ended the French Dominion 
in North America. 

Nothing of great importance occnrred in Ohio, 
or in the Northwest Territory of which Ohio waa a 
part, from the treaty of peace of 1763 to the break- 
ing ont of the Kevolntionary War. The eeriea of 
French forta extending from Detroit to where I^tta- 
borg now stands, was in the hands of the English 
at the beginning of the war, and was made nse of 
in inciting tlie Indians against the Colonists. The 
military posts at Detroit, Kaska£kia, and St. Vin- 
cents were constant objects of Indian hostilities. 

In 1778 an expedition was fitted out under Gen- 
eral Mcintosh to subdue the Wyandot Indians at 
Sandusky, and then to proceeed against Detroit. 
G«neral Mcintosh acomplished very little, but hap- 
pily for the frontiere, happily for the Repablic, 
General George Rogers Clark was at the same time 
achieving wonderful success in the region of the 
IlUnoie and the Wabash, 
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This great eoldier, then a citizen of Eentnckj, 
thoagh a native of Virginia, had the boldness to 
urge upon the people of Kentucky, to demand asBist- 
ance from Mb native State, Vir^nia, or independ- 
ence from her dominion. Kentucky made the de- 
mand and obtained Bupplies, and General Clark was 
aathorized to raise troops for the reduction of Kas- 
kaskia and St. Vincents (now Yineennes). He raised 
only two hundred men. However, he learned two 
important facts : One was, the alliance of the 
French with the Colonies ; and the other, that the 
inhabitants of Kaskaskia, who were mostly French, 
believed the Vii'ginians to be a cruel and blood- 
thirsty people. The Fort of KaekasMa surren- 
dered to General Clark without the firing of a gnu 
or the loss of a life. Its surrender was brought 
about in this way : General Clark made the people 
of the town and the inmates of thefort believe that 
he had command of an army of more thau two 
thousand soldiers. Late in the afternoon of July 
3, 1778, the inhabitants of Kaakaakia and the 
British Boldiers occupying the fort were surprised 
by hearing military music and seeing the bayonets, 
dags, and banners of General Clark's men as they 
came up from the opposite side of the ridge within 
plain eight of the town, and marclied along just 
near enough to the top of the same to display their 
bayonets and flags without entirely exposing them- 
selves to view, and then disappeared, only to march 
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bftck nnBeen and remarcti along the ridge. Thus 
General Clark kept up a continual marching till 
dark. The same bayonets and flags were seen over 
and over again by the people of Kaskaskia, the 
garrison supposing that an army had come to at- 
tack them, instead of a soldier -hand of two hun- 
dred men. At midnight of the same day, Clark 
marched into Kaskaskia, and hoth town and fort 
surrendered to him without resistance. By kind 
treatment he won the inhabitants over to his side, 
and made them feel that the Virginians were a kind 
and forbearing people. General Clark afterwards 
eaptm-ed Fort St. Vincente and other places, to- 
gether with their forts. 

When the American and the British CommiB- 
eionere were negotiating the terms of peace at 
Paris in 1782, Great Britain insisted upon making 
the Ohio River the northern boundary of the 
United States. Dr. Franklin intimated to his col- 
leagues, John Jay and John Adams, that, perhaps, 
they had better yield the point; but Adama an- 
swered, "No," and added, "Sooner than yield 
the Western country I will retire from the nego- 
tiatioiis, and recommend my Government to fight 
BO long Bfl there \s a man remaining able to bear 
arms." Jay agreed with Adams. The Amer- 
icans based their claim to the territory on the sole 
ground that General George Rogers Clark con- 
quered it in 1778. 
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Let me aek those who have not already done 
80, to read the life and exploits of this great sol- 
dier, General Gleorge Rogers Clai'k. With the 
people of this part of the country hia name ehoald 
be a household word. 

Fellow-citizens of Ohio, we can not hold in 
too deep a gratitude the memory of Greorge Rog- 
ers Clark, when we come to realize that the vaat 
territory which emhracea the States of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, lUinoiB, Michigan, and Wisconsin, would now 
be a part of the Dominion of Canada, and the 
people thereof British subjects, had it not been 
for the achievementa of this "Napoleon of the 
West," as he haa justly been called. 

There should be placed in one of the beautiful 
parks of Cincijmati a magnificent monument to 
Greneral George Rogers Clark, containing a statue 
of him whom, of all the Revolutionary heroes next 
to Washington, we should delight to honor. More- 
over, each of the above named States should erect 
on the grounds of its capitol a monument to his 
memory. 
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I am aware tliat I am treepaeEmg on forbidden 
ground ; for our bonored gocet ei»i«ented to thie 
pntilio farevell oak upon the oxtdition that Iub 
peraooalily sbonld be tabordiiurted to the interests 
ol hl|^nr edooMioD iu Uiia at\. Bat in jiutice to 
toy own {wlii^s, I oonld not nv lem. 

"OnnairaATi: Thk ITsivKasrtT Cmr or thb 
TwKsnrTH Cehttbt" 

Upon wbat bMw do «e make thk daim7 We 
mak* tt npoD Um groond of die eo-edncsatioD of 
ttt« aexM; npoa that of the liig^ dianeler ctf lur 
luiatiuji vdrnvtiottil iiMtitwtioM, ladadiBg tor an- 
«xo«II(h) avwtwm of pahKe stiioab; wgcn Aat of 
tlia rN)iid )tr\>|[r«Hilieia making taalidleetaal and 
artlalip di>vtilo)tUHiut, and ibe grovti^ aeiitfanentof 
\\w )MHt|tl« iu ^ror of kigbar cdwMliQB; and npoa 
tliH( »f ht>r forfunatv kxMkkn ac an edoeatknal 
inuitvi', Itvr own fuluiv ^nMtD«Bs at a matn^nfia, 
fkWX tbo vtaUlitj aud lii$t> character ti bar ettiMOi^ 

(\v-Kl>CC*.TK« 

It ttM ItMti tb» [K>lic,T \4 CSncaanati to edncate 



I 



. liHt«>r finMn a nolia band of 



, Ulttiu)! fvxr tbe 



of dwr 



Uuahui W01 

M« UilA lltd fuuotM lt<>«4oa Latin Sehool, iaquirii^ 



tax ixt-oduMtioa wm practieed i 
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"With exultant pride (for I waa bom within 

thirty-eight miles of "Old Boston Common"), I 
answered that boys and girls entered the pnblie 
schools togetlier, paeaed through the high echoolB 
together, and together received the Bachelor's De- 
gree of the University of Cincinnati, the crowning 
glory of onr educational eystem. And further, I 
replied, that not only were our requirements for 
matriculation as exacting as those of their own 
Harvard, but that the scholarship of onr young 
women was equal to that of our young men. 

Ladies and gentlemen, co-education of the 
ecxcB is an " Ohio idea. ' ' It originated with the 
late Dr. Charles G. Finney, when president of 
Oberlin College of this State, And how appro- 
priate this reference, as we gaze npon the *' Scarlet 
and Gold" of "Old Oberlin," the graceful set- 
ting for the honored and gifted daughter" of this 
grand pioneer of a grand idea ; and, again, as we 
call to mind that the first occupant of the chair of 
Greek in the University of Cincinnati is Professor 
Frederick Allen, the son of the first woman who 
graduated and received the Baehelor'e Degree from 
any college or university on the globe I- 

Dear old lady ! she dropped her Homer and 
her Plato only as the threads of life were loosened, 
when, at the age of eighty, she gently passed away 
oa onr beautiful Mt. Auburn. 

From the walls of Oberlin co-education has 
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Spread to all parts of the country. It has crossed 
the Atlantic, and to-daj fifteen of the time-honored 
nniversitiee even of the kingdom of Italy are open 
to women ; and laat month the Austrian Minister 
of Instruction, Baron Gatit£ch, stated that the 
Government was now preparing legal measures to 
admit women to all ihe faculties of the universities 
except that of theology, and also to grant to women 
who have obtained medical degrees in foreign nni- 
veraities the right to practice medicine in Anstria. 

You will remember, Mr. Toaet master, when 
co-education invaded old, conservative Maeeachn- 
Betts, and knocked at the doors of "fair Harvard " 
for admission. You will remember how grudg- 
ingly she granted permission for the establishment 
of the "Female Annex," now Radcliffe College. 
At that time the doors of the University of Cin- 
cinnati stood wide open, saying to the young 
women of this city : "Enter into the inner temple, 
and keep step with your brothers. Here educa- 
tion is not confined to tlie masculine gender." 

Co-education is an expression of the spirit of 
the age. It can not be checked. It will not 
down. Upon this platform, every college and 
every university that shall hereafter be established 
in this country will stand; for it rests upon right 
and justice. 

All honor to Finney, its originator and earliest 
advocate 1 
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It has been shown" from the records of Prince- 
ton, kept for ft century and a half, tliat a very 
large proportion of her Btudents have been the 
eons of college- educated men, and that a large per- 
centile of the fathers of such stndentB have been 
her own alumni. This shows two things : Firet, 
that those who have themselTes received a colle- 
giate education will make great eacrifices to give 
their eons equal advantages; and, second, that the 
attachment of the alumni to their alma mater is an 
essential factor in building up a great university. 

Now, what is true in this respect of the fa- 
thers, will be equally true of the mothers. We 
have, then, this decided advantage over the old 
colleges and universities of the East, that the 
mothers, ae well as the fathers, will endeavor to 
give their daughters aa well as their sons a uni- 
versity education, and, if circumstances will in any 
way permit, send them to their cherished alma 
matefy the Univeraity of Cincinnati. 

Tbb Growth of Pdbuo Sentimbnt in Cincinnati 
IN Favob of HrooEB Education 

I come now to consider the growing sentiment 
of the people in favor of higher education, wliiuh 
is another important factor in estimating the future 
growth of our University. This growth can not 
be shown in a clearer way than by contrasting the 
past with the present. Within the time that Dr. 
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Ifoiris and myself have been residente of Cincin- 
nati, tLe city — and I &ay it without fear of enccese- 
fnl contradiction — has made much greater internal 
improvement than any other of the old and im- 
portant cities on this continent, and with this ma- 
terial improvement, the growth of sentiment in 
favor of higher education has kept pace. 

Years ago, by a careful comparison between 
Boston and Cincinnati, in regard to eecondary and 
higher education, I found that while Boston had 
less than one and a half times as many inhabitants, 
there were graduated frum her high schools over 
six and a half times as many students aa from ours, 
and there were graduated that year from Harvard 
University, to say nothing of the Boston University, 
the Maasachuaetts Iiistituteof Technology, and Tufts 
College, very nearly as many yotmg men who were 
residents of Boston as there were boys and girls 
in the graduating classes of the Cincinnati high 
schools. And at that time, less than five per cent of 
our high-echoolgraduates entered colleges and uni- 
versities ; now between thirty and thirty-flve per 
cent attend these institntione — more in number 
than were then graduated from our high schools, 
and the number is rapidly increasing annually. 

The University of Cincinnati has now more stu- 
dents in her academic department than Harvard 
had at the close of two and a quarter centuries of 
her existence. 
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Pkesknt Educational iNSTmmoNa, Apabt 

FROM OUK PdBLIO ScHOOLB 

Permit me, before I make mention of the 

edncatiooal institutions that have not yet affiliated 
witli the univereity, to refer to the departineiita 
that have been added within the present year. 
First came the Medical College of Ohio, the 
first College of Medicine eatabliahed wBiSt of 
the Alleghanies, founded by the immortal Daniel 
Drake ; Bimultaneously came one of the most 
distinguished medical faculties of the laud. This 
college, now a department of the University, 
has a body of alumni numbering over five thou- 
sand, and scattered over our entire nation. Next 
was organized the University Department of Law, 
with an unusually distinguished Faculty. In or- 
der to render both these departments unexcelled 
in the land, may we not hope that, at no distant 
date, all the schools of medicine and law in this 
city may be united under the agis of the Uni- 
versity? Equal words of praise may be spoken of 
the affiliated Dental Department. In addition, I 
might state that we are now upon the eve of con- 
solidation with the long-established Cincinnati 
College of Pharmacy. Furthermore, the authori- 
ties of the Uuiversity are now considering a prop- 
osition for the establishment of a Semitic Depart- 
ment, which would unquestionably rank high 
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among the few centers of Oriental training in this 
conntrj. 

I now come to speak of the non-affiliating in- 
stitutions, the most, if not all of which will, in 
my opinion, become integral parta of tlie Univer- 
sit/ within the next qnarter of a century; some of 
them would be incorporated within the next six 
months, provided tlie Board of Directors had the 
funds at hand to guarantee their future success; 
but, ladies and gentlemen, funds will come when 
our wealthy citizens are fully awake to the tre- 
mendous importance to this city of a greater Uni- 
versity. 

The institutions to which reference has been 
made are : The Cincinnati Art School, the best 
art school on tlie continent, and second to no one 
in Europe. This statement is made upon the au- 
thority of the late Colonel George Ward Nichols, 
the founder of the College of Music, himself an 
art critic, who made a careful examination of the 
art schools of Europe and America when gather- 
ing material for the work that he published on the 
subject. The Cincinnati College of Music, which 
at least is not excelled by more than one, if by any 
other institution of the kind, in the country. Our 
Zoological Garden, a college in itself. Our Cin- 
cinnati Society of Natural History, of interna- 
tional reputation as a center of original investiga- 
tion, and famous for its magnificent collections. 
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The Historical and Philoeophical Society, with one 
of the choicest refei'ence librariea on the continent. 
Onr Mechanics Institute, one of the oldest and 
meet successful institutions of learning in the citj. 
Our great Public and Mercantile Libraries. Onr 
practical School of Ceramics in our famed Rook- 
wood Pottery. In speaking of Kookwood, let me 
add the testimony of one of Germany's greatest 
Boientists, Otto N. Witt, the distinguished profes- 
Bor and head of the Ceramic Department of tlie 
Polytechnicum of Berhn, who was the imperial 
commiseioner of the German Empire to the Colum- 
bian Exposition, intrusted with the duty of making 
an extended study of artistic and scientific Bchooifi, 

Professor Witt declared he found more origi- 
nality, individuality, and evidence of real artistic 
growth there than in all the reat of the coantry 
combined. The Rookwood produced, not only the 
beet pottery, but in the whole sphere of artistic 
development was the one thing that would give 
inspiration to lovers of art in Europe, 

In addition to the foregoing, I must not fful to 
mention three other educational inrtitntions of high 
reputation that vrill probably remain apart from the 
University, but which, with other non-afSliated 
colleges and seminaries, will nevertheless bear an 
important part in entitling our city to he called 
"The University City;" viz.. Lane Seminary, 
with its splendid history and grand associations, 
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to whose retiring president we have come to-night 
to pay our tribute of Jove and appreciation; St. 
Xavier College, famed for ite instniction in the 
classics ; the Hebrew Fnion College, the only in- 
Btitntion of its kind on the continent, drawing ita 
students from both North and South America. 



PlCTTlTEB OF THE UmVKBHnT OF CiNOINNATI AS SHB 
WILL BE m THE LaTTEB PakT OF THB 

Twentieth Centukt 

Ladies and gentlemen, I hesitate to pictnre to 
yon the UniTersity of Cincinnati as she will be in 
the latter part of the next centnry, for fear you will 
think I have drawn too freely upon my imagina- 
tion, and yet I sliall present her to you only ae I 
think she should be, and as ehe will be, if Cincin- 
nati remains true to herself, 

I see her main buildings, the seat of her Aca- 
demic Department, covering many acrea of ground : 
her Conservatory of Plants; her Botanical and 
Zoological Gardens ; her Arboretum ; her Museum 
of Natural History ; her spacious Laboratories of 
Chemical, Physical, and Allied Sciencea ; her great 
Departments of Medicine, of Law, of Dentistry, 
of Pharmacy ; her Art School and Ai-t Museum ; 
her Department of Ceramic Art ; her School of 
Forestry ; her Nornial School ; her Libraries, em- 
bracing every department of human knowledge, — 
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and all npoii a Bcale second to no other, and tlie 
whole institution in the most flouriflhing condition. 
I also see the non-aflihated educational inatitntiong 
of the city, all comliined to malte Cincinnati the 
UniverBity City of the twentieth century. I see 
the nucleus of all this here to-day. 

Again, and in addition, Cincinnati lies in the 
very heart of thifi great RepuLhc, in the midst of 
a fertile country, inliabited by an intelligent and 
enterprising people. 

No ocean, nor inland sea, nor foreign territory, 
limits the educational dominion of the "Queen of 
the West." And to-day, within cannon-shot of 
vhere I now stand, are the homes of half a mil- 
lion people. Here are aU the conditions neces- 
sary to the growth and prosperity of a metropolis, 

When we picture to ourselves what Cincinnati 
will be in size and influence before the nest cen- 
tury has passed away ; when we bring to mind the 
vast population that will occupy, before that day, 
the territory naturally tributary to this Inland 
Queen ; and when, in this connection, we take into 
consideration that here, too, are all the conditions 
necessary to the building up of a vast university, 
can we not in confidence eay ; '* Cincinnati, be true 
to thyself, and thou wilt, indeed, be 

" THE UNIVERSITY CITY OF THE TWENTIETH 
OENTTTRYT" 
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Our Educators 



i HOADI.^ BANQCKT, 



Mb. Ckaiemaji and Gentlemen, — In respond- 
ing to tlie toast, "Our EducatorB," I ehall use the 
word educator In a restricted aenee, and confine 
my remarks to a few of the prominent men and 
women wLo have rendered distinguished services 
afl teachers, professors, and superintendents in pub- 
lic, private, and professional scJiools of our city, 
speaking eapecially of those who have passed away. 

The first important move looking to the estab- 
lishment of the public-school system of Ohio was 
made when the Legislature, in 1821, appointed 
Nathan Guilford, of Cincinnati, one of the coni- 
missionerfl to devise and report a school system for 
the State. The report of the commission was not 
acted upon, but a few years later, Mr, Guilford waa 
elected to the Senate of Ohio, on the school issue, 
and there made chairman of the joint Committee 
of the Legislature on Education, and in his capac- 
ity of chairman of said committee, drew up the 
bill that eatabliehed tlie school system of the State. 
In 1850, Mr. Guilford was elected, by the popular 
vote of the city, the first superintendent of the 
Cincinnati public schools. We at] honor his name. 

Another of the great educators in the early 
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days of the public echook was Samuel Lewis. Had 
it not been for his influence "Old Woodward," 
a name eo dear to the "Old Woodward boys" 
here present, would never have been known ; for 
it waa through hia advice and importunity that 
his intimate friend, Mr. William Woodward, was 
induced to consecrate his means to the establish- 
ment of Woodward College, now Woodward High 
School of this city. And not only the citizens of 
Cincinnati, but the friends of public education 
throoghout the State, owe Mr. Leiria a debt of 
gratitude, for thi-ough his masterly efforts as school 
commissioner of Ohio, in 1S37, the school system 
of the State was remodeled by the Legislature, and 
placed upon a broad foundation in accordance with 
the plan submitted by liim. 

In 1836, Prof. Calvin E. Stowe, of Lane Sem- 
inary, of thia city, waa commissioned by a joint 
resolution of the General Assembly of Ohio "to 
collect euch facts and information as he might deem 
useful to the State, in regard to the various sys- 
tems of public instruction which have been adopted 
in the countries through which he might pass in 
his contemplated tour through Europe, and to 
make a report thereof, with such practical sug- 
gestions and observations as he might think proper, 
to the General Assembly of Ohio." Gentlemen, 
when we take into consideration that in those days 
very little was attempted outside of the three E's ; 
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that instruction in mQBio and drawing was not 
thought of; that there was no euch thing aa object 
lesBone then known; that teaching the Bonnda 
of the letters of the alphabet was not attempted ; 
that the elate and pencil were not usually placed in 
the hands of the children till the third or fourth 
year of school, and the quill or pen not till years 
afterwards; that number was not taught in the 
lower grades, and so on, — we can realize what a 
revelation Dr. Stowe's report, which included all 
the reforms in methods of instruction auggeeted 
here, was to members of the General Aesembly 
and to the educators of the State; but to-day 
the beautiful effects of the introduction of the 
methods explained and recommended in that re- 
port can be seen in aU the grades of the public 
schools of Ohio. 

Dr. "William H. McGuffej, the author of ' ' Mc- 
Guffey'a Readers," is another of Cincinnati's noted 
educators. To his discriminating judgment and 
refined literary taste, many thousands of the people 
of this country owe their love of good literature. 
The influence for good that Dr. McGuSey has ex- 
erted through his books is incalculable. 

There is Dr. Joseph Ray, the prompt, decistve 
professor of Mathematics, the dignified president 
of "Old Woodward," whose mathematical works 
are used in thousands of public and private schools 
to-day. 
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LlTERART iNSTimTE AND CoLLEOB OF PbOFKS- 
BIONAL TeAOHEKS. 

There is Albert Pickett, who edited in New 
Tork City, in 1811, the EducaAional Magazine, 
the first educational publication in this country. 
Dr. Pickett came to Cincinnati in 1839, and opened 
ft private Bchool for girls, and, with his brother, 
organized the renowned "Literary Institute and 
College of Professional Teachers," the most im- 
portant educational aiseociation ever organized in 
tbi'a part o£ the country. The following remark- 
able list of Chicinnati educators were members: 
Professor Wra. H. McGuffey ; Professor A. Kin- 
mont, the great classical scholar ; Dr. Daniel Drake, 
the founder of the Medical College of Ohio, and 
one of the foremost men of hie time ; Dr. B. P. 
Aydelott, Professor Calvin E. Stowe, Professor 
Charles L. Telford; Professor Timothy "Walker, 
the profound law professor, and author of " "Walk- 
er's American Law;" Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, 
teacher and novelist; Samuel Lewis, Esq. ; Professor 
John L. Talbott, author of an arithmetic ; Professor 
Tlioraas J. Matthews, father of Justice Stanley Mat- 
thews; Professor Milo U. "Williams, Dr. Albert 
Pickett, Dr. Joseph Ray ; Professor O. M. Mitohel, 
astronomer, orator, soldier; Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
president of Lane Seminary ; Miss Harriet Beeeher, 
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DOW UJs. Harriet Beeclier Stowe ; sod Mias Cath- 
erine E. Beecher. Both Harriet and Catherine 
were teachers and anthore. 

In addition to the foregoing teachere, Arch- 
bishop John B. Pnrcell; £. D. Mansfield, the ed- 
itor; Thomas Pierce, the poet; JuLn W, Foote, 
the anthor, and other Cincicnatiaos, were mem- 
ben. Among those who took part tn the delib- 
eradons of tliat body, not reeidents of Cincinnati, 
were Hon. Horace Mann ; Rev, Alexander Camp- 
bell, the foander of the Christian Chnreh ; the 
eloquent Samuel Eeb ; Mrs. Sigoumey, the poet ; 
and Thomas S. Grimke, the Soathem orator. . 

Mr. Chairman, every one of these edncators 
deserves to be mentioned at length, bat time will 
not permit. I leave them here, feeling assnred 
tiiat enough has been said to convince every one of 
yon that Cincinnati has, indeed, had a most remark- 
able list of eminent men and women as instmctors 
of her youth. -Gentlemen, the long roll of great 
educators has been importantly increased since the 
days of the Literary Institute by the addition of 
the names of Judge Bellamy Storer and Professor 
M. E. Ciirwin, of the Cincinnati Law School; of 
Dr. C. G. Comegye, of tlie Miami Medical Col- 
lege; of Professor Daniel Vaughu, one of the 
most noted mathematicians, scientists, and astron- 
omers of his day; of Professor James E. Mur- 
doch, the renowned elocutiouest and author; of 
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Dr. Andrew J, Rickoff and Dr. John nancock, 
superintendents of the pnblic echools of onr city ; 
and of many others of great merit whom I should 
delight to mention, but whom I desist from eulo- 
gizing because they still live among us. 

But, gentlemen, there are two with ub to-night 
whose names can be mentioned here without fear 
of exciting envy or jealousy : they are our vener- 
able and esteemed fellow-eitizen, Eabbi Dr. Isaac 
M. Wise, professor, editor, and author, and the 
founder of the Hebrew Union College; and our 
honored guest, Gtovemor George Iloadly, great 
jurist and brilliant professor of law. 

Years ago I was a student in the Law Depart- 
ment of the Cincinnati College, where Judge 
Hoadly's singularly clear exposition of the intri- 
cacies of the law challenged my admiration, and 
where his Mndneas, patience, and condescension 
won my love and affection. And now, gentle- 
men, in cODclusion, let me say that while each one 
of you may appreciate to their fullest extent the 
important fier\-ieea rendered our beloved city and 
State by our distinguished guest ; while each 
of you may realize tlie great loss that hoth must 
sustain by Judge Hoadly'e removal to New York 
City, there is no one here who will regret his de- 
parture from onr midst more keenly than I shaU, 
nor is there one who can wish him a more pros- 
perous or a happier future than I do. 
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Grace Aguilar Society 



BZTRACTS PROM ADDRESS AT ENTERTAINUSNT GrvBC BY 
THIS SOCIETY FOR THE BENEPIT OP THB JOHNS- 
TOWN SUFFERERS. JPNE 7. iSS* 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — When first requeBted 
by the committee of the Grace Aguilar Society, 
which is giving this eutertainment for the benefit 
of the Johnstown BuSerers, I hesitated to accept, 
feeling that some one should have been selected 
whose namo alone wonld attract an immense audi- 
ence to this hall ; bnt when "my boys and girls" 
iusisted that I shonld open the exercises, I conld 
but yield. 

My friends, our hearts, and the hearts of the 
whole civilzed world, are bleeding to-night for the 
bereaved and suffering people in the Gonemangh 
Valley in Pennsylvania. 

We are liere at the call of humanity. Tha 
greatest physical calamity that has ever befallen 
our beloved country lies before us. More than 
two thousand people, men, women, and children, 
have been sacrificed by the terrible avalanche 
of waters. Over tliirty million dollars' worth of 
property Iiaa been destroyed, leaving upwards of 
twenty thousand people destitute and homeless. 
Few, indeed, of this vast number are they who are 
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not mourning tlie loss of father or mother, of sob 
or daughter, of l>rother or sister, of one or more 
of their dear ones wlio were sent unwarned to their 
eternal home, leaving their crushed and mangled 
remains amid the ruins of a " Valley of Death." 

Let us not longer contemplate the scene. It is 
too awful for civilized man to dwell upou. But 
let us rather tliink upon the noble charity that is 
pouring in upon that afflicted people from all parts 
of our common country — from the East and the 
West, from the North and the South, from ocean 
to ocean, from Lakes to Gulf, and that is welding 
all sections with bonds of sympathy and love. 

Let us rather contemplate tliat great Coliseum 
of hearts, whose foundations are as broad as our 
country itself, which is being built by Jew and 
Gentile, by Protestant and Cathohc, — by all with- 
out regard to sect or party, race or condition, 
around that suffering people. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this splendid program 
of exercisefl which are to follow, invites me to a 
seat; but before leaving the stage I congratulate 
the Grace Aguilar Society over the large receipts 
of the evening, and assure the audience that every 
cent taken in at the door will go directly to the 
relief of the sufferers ; for everytliing connected with 
this entertainment haabeen donated, — this opera- 
hoose, the services of the participants, the printing 
of the tickets, the advertising, — everything. 
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Prof. Booker T. Washwgtoh, the Negro 
Educator 

XmtACT nOX SFKECB at THB AXKITEXfi&BT CHUOSA- 
•noH OF EHAXCIPATIOX DAT. ZA^fBSnUJB. a. 

SEPTEMBEK B, i»9j 

Whks we reroeniber that thirty -five yean ago 
the Negro Btood apon the block to be sold to Qte 
highest bidder, to be, perh&ps, torn Avaj from his 
family and all that waa dear to him, and when we 
behold him to-day Etanding upon the same plat- 
form with thoee he once »> menially eerred, a free 
man, their equal in manhood, giving timely advice 
to the people of both racee, then snrely mnst we 
exclaim, This is a eight worthy of immortality 1 
Yes, the picture of Booker T. Washington," the 
Negro edncator and orator, standing upon the same 
platform at the Atlanta Exposition with the South- 
ern white men, with the es -slaveholders of Georgia, 
will be immortalized in literature and painting. 
Wtiat a theme for the poet and the artist ! O for 
Whittier now I O for one more poem from his 
immortal pen, that he might enshrine in song the 
consummation of bis dearest hope, the realization 
of liis most ardent desire, the climax of his life 
work ! O for a Kapliael or a Michael Angelo, to 
adequately portray that scene! 'Tis worthy the 
jKiiK.'il of tliu most consummate artist. 
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Remarks Welcoming the National Ger- 
man-American Teachers' Association, 

IN ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, JULY J, IS9J 

Mb. Phesident ani> Teaohebs, — It is with nn- 
iiBiial pleasure that I welcome you to this great 
school of natural history — the Zoological Garden — 
one of the most beautiful spots in the remarkably 
beautiful Buburhs of Cincinnati. The number and 
variety of its forest trees and shrubs ; its animals, 
from all parts of the globe ; its knolls and ridges, 
and its jiicturesque ravines ; its shaded paths, lead- 
ing from animal inclosure to animal inclosure, from 
pavihon to pavilion ; its charming lake and rich 
viatas of emerald green, — all combine to make it 
attractive, beautiful, and instructive, just the place 
for the meeting of a convention of teachers, who 
will carry the lessons taught them here into thou- 
sands of American homes. 

Teachers, yon are engaged in a great and noble 
work, in a calling in which you should take great 
pride. Think for a moment of the influence which 
teachers have upon the lives and characters of those 
under their charge ! Parents do not fully appre- 
ciate the power the good teacher exerts in molding 
the character of their children. How many who 
^peak disparagingly of their instructors owe their 
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own auccesa in life to their efEorta ! How many, 
could tbey hut realize what their teachers have 
done for them, would almost revere the ground on 
which they tread I But that the teachers' vocation 
is looked down upon in any community is chiefly 
the fault of the teachers themselves. They are 
apt to put too low an estimate upon their own call- 
ing, and that estimate the public awards. The 
great Schiller eays : 

" Every man etsmps hia value on himself — 
The price we challenge for ourselves is given us; 
Man is made great or Bmall b; his own will." 

Teachers, take pride in your profession, and 
others will take pride in you. 

Have you f orgotton that Longfellow and Lowell 
and IIolmeB and Horace Mann and Dr. Harris 
were teachers? Have you forgotten that Webster 
and Jackson and Everett and Sumner and Garfield 
and Blaine taught school? Have you forgotten 
that Jarvia Raymond, the founder of the New 
York Times, and Nathan Hale, the founder of the 
New York Advertiser, taught a district school? 
Have you forgotten that Pestalozzi and Froebel 
and Franke and Herder and Grimm and Diester- 
weg and Max Muller and our own Stallo were 
teachers? Have you forgotten that the great na- 
tional anthem of Germany, ' ' Die Wacht Am 
Rhein," was written by a schoolmaster? Have 
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yon forgotten that Aristotle and Plato and Confu- 
cins, and other great personalities of antiquity, 
whose thoughts have influenced the entire civilized 
world, were teachers? Have joii forgotten that 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and "Gail Hamilton " and 
Mrs. Willard taught school? Need yon, there- 
fore, be ashamed to acknowledge that yon are 
members of the profession? I leave the answer 
to yon. 

And now, members of the National German- 
American Teachers' Association, permit me to in- 
dulge the hope that the friendships that shall be 
formed by oiir associating together here may go 
with ns through life, and with us into that great 
beyond towards which we are all moving, and 
where we one day expect to meet ; for, in the 
beautifnl words of Schiller : 

" FQr dies fcurze Menechenleben 

1st die Freundschatt viel zu schSn ; 
Bwigkeiten muss es geben 
Wo Bich Freunde wiederaehn"— 

(Friendship is far too dear for this brief human 
life ; there must be an eternity where friends shall 
meet again). 
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German Instruction in Public Schools 
an address 



DSUVBRED 



k. 



Mr. President, Ladieb and Gentlemen, — It 
ifl a source of great aatisfaetion to me to know tliat 
my address on German Inatrnction in Our Public 
Scbools, delivered before the German Commercial 
Glut) of Cincinnati last year, haa been eo favorably 
received by tbe friends of German instruction in 
the public ecbook of onr country, and that it has 
led your Committee of Arrangements to invite me 
to address tliis great national organization of Ger- 
man teachers on this important subject. 

I shall first of all give my personal experience 
and investigations, carried on during my long serv- 
ice as teacher, principal, and superintendent, in the 
Cincinnati pubhc schools, and sliall therefore draw 
largely on my annual reports to the Board of Ed- 
ucation. I shall attempt no flights of rhetoric; 
hut shall endeavor to give you, in a plain, practical 
talk, the factB which thoroughly jwrsuaded me, 
once the opponent of German instruction in our 
public schools, to become its friend and advocate. 

Let me say, by way of explanation, that I was 
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bom and educated in the country, apart from 
cities, in one of tlie old New England States; that 
previous to coming West, I had never known of 
any other language than my mother tongue being 
taught to the children of the public Bchools, ex- 
cept in tlie high eehools, where a little Latin and 
Greek were taught, and occasionally French. Im- 
agine, then, my surprise when, on entering the 
public Bchoola of Cincinnati as teacher, I found 
that a part of my claas was excused by the rules, 
forty-five minutes each day, to recite in German. 
Young, enthusiastic, and ambitious that my pupils 
should lead the city at the percented semi-annual 
and annual examinations for promotion to the in- 
termediate (grammar) BchooIs; jealous, therefore, 
of every moment of school-time, and prejudiced 
against teaching children any foreign language (it 
was the prejudice of ignorance), and feeling that the 
pupils could not do as well in their English studies, 
I begrudged the German teacher his time, and 
found fault with the Board of Education for re- 
quiring me to excuse the pupils for his recitation. 
Time went on, the first semi-annual examination 
came, and my German boys stood among the very 
first in the class in the English branches; the an- 
nual examinations came, and again my German 
boys held their own, and passed with high honors 
from the district to the intermediate schools. My 
prejudices began to soften. I began to feel that 
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the studj of German waa not bo bad, after all, as I 
bad iuiugined. 

After threo years' experience as class teacher 
of the nppor grade of the Third District School of 
Cincinnati, I was elected principal of the Fifth 
District, Here I was confronted by a fact tliat I 
conld not then understand. It was this: The 
teaciiers of English in tlie primary grades requested 
me to assign them to the German department. 
Now, in those days, all importance was attached to 
per cents. Indeed, the teachers were judged by 
the per cents their classes obtained in examina- 
tions; and in the German department of these 
grades tlie teachers of English had the pupils only 
one-lialf of the time, "Why do yon prefer to 
teach in tho German departmeTit?" I asked; and 
each answered, "Because the children do better 
in their studies, and are more easily disciplined." 
"Do you tell ine," I replied, " tliat the children 
in the German department, who devote only half 
their school-time to the English branches, do bet- 
ter on examination in Eiigliab than those who de- 
vote their whole time to English studies?" " Yos, 
we do," the teachers answered. 

Of conrsc, the wishes of all could not be com- 
plied with, and t was compelled to disappoint a 
number of teachers by assigning them to the English 
department. But the answer of the English teach- 
ers had raised an important question in my mind, 
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and led me to make a tborongh inTestigation in 
order to aecertaiti tlie trnth or falsity of tlieir 
Btatement; viz., that the pupils in tlie lower grades 
of that Bcliool, who attended the German-Englisii 
department, passed better examinationfl in the Eng- 
lisli studies than those who attended the purely 
Englisli department. So, during my two years' 
principalship of that school, I watched the exam- 
inations and progress of the pupils carefully, and 
compared the results of the two departments, and 
found that the teachers were correct. This led me 
to make a thorough investigation of the statistics 
of the entire school system of the city, covering a 
period of ten years. I did this hy taking the 
average age at which the pupils of the several dis- 
trict sclioola wore transferred to the intermediate 
schools ; that is, the average age at which pupils 
passed from the fifth to the sixth year of school 
life, as reported by the several principals and pub- 
lished in the Annual Reporta of the Superintendent 
of Schools. The statistics showed that in every 
one of the ten years the pupils in the German- 
English department, those who studied two lan- 
guages, passed to the intermediate schools on an 
average of little more than a year younger than 
those who studied English only. In explanation, 
it should be said that those who study German in 
the Cincinnati schools are, as a rule, the children 
of German parentage, and that the Germans usu- 
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ally enter their children at a yonnger age, and keep 
them more regularly in school. This will probably 
accoant for the difference in t^e. 

When I remembered that, daring all these years, 
the pupile who passed to the intermediate Bchools 
had each to obtain an average of at least seventy 
per cent on questions prepared by the superintend- 
ent of Bchoob, and which were the same for every 
child in that grade in the entire city, the fact to 
me was astounding until the reason for it waa 
understood; but it was conclusive, I no longer 
doubted, I no longer thought, — I knew that the 
study of German did not retard the progress of 
the pupils in English. I knew, also, from having 
myself taught for three years in the highest grade 
of the district schools, and from mj experience as 
principal of all the grades, that those pupils who 
studied English, only, had as full and complete a 
course as they could accomphsh well. Indeed, the 
general sentiment among the Anglo-Americans at 
that time was — and is to-day, for that matter — 
that their children have too much to do. 

Those of you who were in Cincinnati fifteen 
years ago, will remember the attacks of the Eng- 
lish papers upon the public schools of that city, on 
the ground that too much waa required of the cliil- 
dren. Yes, those whose childreu have nearly 
double the time for English are, as a rule, the ones 
who complain of overburdening, stultifying, and 
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cramming, and of too many studies. Very few 
iudeed, if any, native Americans are ever lieard to 
find fault with the schools on the ground that their 
children do not have enough to do. And yet thia 
so-called burdensome course in English was, as 
flhown by the statistics, accomplished by the pupils 
in the -German -English department, in which nearly 
one-half of their school-time, during four of the 
five years' course, was devoted to the study of the 
German language ; and this, too, at an average age 
of more than a year younger than the othei-a. 

In this connection let me quote from Dr. Kid- 
dle, for many years superintendent of the New 
York City schools. Dr. Kiddle says: " In those 
schools in which it [the German language] has re- 
ceived the most earnest attention, and in which, 
consequently, the most progress has been made, no 
indication has been presented that thia branch of 
study has at all retarded the progress of the pupib 
in their English studies ; but that it has rather fa- 
cilitated intellectual advancement in English gram- 
mar and composition, increasing the pupil's fluency 
of expression by giving them a more precise knowl- 
edge of the meaning of words in their own tongue, 
aiding in an important manner in their training and 
development. ' ' 

Dr. W. T. Harris, former superintendent of_ 
the St. Louis public schools, now the head of the 
Concord School of Philosophy, one of our great 
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educational thinkers, and Dr. Andrew J, Kickoff, 
ex-8iiperiutendent of the Cincinnati and of the 
Cleveland public Bchools, another great Bchool-mao, 
report similar reeuJts. 
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Wht a Child can Studt with Advahtaob Two 
Lamquaoes at tbb Saus Tehb. 

The fact is, that a child can study two lan- 
guages at the eame time, and do as well ia each as 
lie would if all his time were devoted to either 
language alone. This fact la indisputable; it can 
not be met bj a denial, or by calling ns hard 
names. I know, from personal experience, that the 
very statement of the fact seems to one who haa 
not investigated the subject, and who does not un- 
derstand the workings of the infant mind, absurd, 
parado.\ical, or foolish. Why? Because an adult 
is prone to look upon the mind of a little child as 
he does upon his own mind. He says to himself : 
"The more time I devote to any one subject, the 
more I can learn of it; therefore, the more my 
child can." Your conclusion, my dear sir, as my 
friend Raab would say, " is mathematically true, 
but educationally false." You forget the all-im- 
portant fact that the mind of the child is only in 
its infant stages of development ; that, therefore, 
it can comprehend but little of any one subject ; that 
the process of development of the infant mind is 
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elow and ^adual ; that age is an important element 
ill the edncation of children. A child can learn 
each day a little of a large number of pubjects, 
but not much of any one. It can learn, for iu- 
Btance, as much aritbmelic in one-balf hour daily 
aa in ten hours. It will learn iti the half liour all 
its mind can assimilate — make its own — and any 
attempt to give it more than this becoraea a cram- 
ming, Btultifying proccBS, and defeats its own ends. 
You can't force the mind of a child without injury 
to it. You cau't teach it beyond its powers of com- 
preheneion, and any attempt to do so muat result 
in failnre. "A little to-day, and a little to-mor- 
row," is the motto. Again, the number of sub- 
jects relieves the mind of the child. The child 
needs change; tension in one direction must not be 
long maintained. It plays at one thing, then at 
another. This is the nature of the child ; and the 
nearer we follow Nature's method in its training 
and edncation, the better for the child, and the 
better for the public schools. Those editors, phy- 
sicians, and others, who complain of overburdening 
and cramming the minds of children in the pri- 
mary schools, on the ground that they have too 
many branches of study, do so through ignorance 
of the real facts, and against the experience of the 
beat school systems of the world; aye, against 
the very nature of the child-mind. The danger 
ger of cramming and overburdening the minds 
14 
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oi children lies esactl/ in the opposite direCr 
titin; lies in attempting too much in one or a lew 
subjects, and not in the direction of too maay 
BlndJes. And I as8ert here, that if, ae eome advo- 
cate, the courses of study in our graded ecboolB 
were reduced to the three E's, the instruction 
would become terribly burdensome to the children, 
especially in the lower grades, and they would 
learn less of these subjects than they do now. Such 
a coui-ae of study could he tolerated only in an un- 
graded school, where, on account of the great nam* 
her of classes, very little time is given to each rec- 
itation. 

What I have said coaceming the number of sub- 
jecta is not intended to apply to the upper grades; 
for in these grades the minds of the pupila are more 
fully developed, and they can devote, with profit, 
time outside of the clasa-room to the preparation of 
Icesons; therefore the number of studies can be 
safely leaaened ; indeed, perhaps should be. But I 
assert that the pupils of the primary schools — the 
first four years of school life — do not have too 
many subjects ; indeed, except in the German-Eng- 
lish department, they do not have variety enough 
for the long hours of tuition which the pupils of 
our graded schools usually have to spend in school, 
as is shown by the fact that those who devote one- 
half of their school time to a foreign language learn 
fully as much iu the English branches as those who 
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do not, and in eorae, as for inataiice conipoeition, 
even more. From wliat has been eaiil, it is evi- 
dent that it would be a great mistake to postpone 
the subject of German till the children reach the 
grajumar or liigli echool grades, as many advocate. 

The true place to begin the study of the Ger- 
man language is in the lowest primary grade — the 
first school year. 

The prevalent belief that the more time there 
id devoted in school to any one subject the more 
the pupils will learn of that subject, is the source 
of much of the opposition to the study of a foreign 
language, and is the direct cause of a vast amount of 
]>erniciou8 teaching in onr public schools of to-day. 
This false idea leads many a teacher to violate her 
time-table ; to give much extra time, for instance, 
to the subject of arithmetic at the cost of other 
studies, in the vaiu belief that the pupils will make 
so much more advancement in this study. Poor, 
deluded teachers ! they forget that the powers of 
coniprehenson of the children are hmited, and 
that no amount of fretting and driving, and of ex- 
tra time, will teach them more than a certain amount 
— that is, more than they can assimilate ; and in nine 
cases out of ten that amount is reached iu the reg- 
ular time devoted to arithmetic in tlie program of 
recitations. The extra time is usually worse than 
wasted ; its efEect is only to weary the children, to 
disgust them with the subject, and make them dis- 
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like teacher and Bchool. Let ine say here that en- 
tirely too much importance is placed upon mathe- 
matiea in this country, and, consequently, too much 
time is given to it even in the school programs, to 
say nothing of the extra work — an error not made 
in the schools of Grerraanj. Do n't misunderetand 
me : I do not say that too much ground is cov- 
ered in mathematics, but that too much time is 
given to it. In my opinion, there is enough time 
wasted by pupils while passing through the course 
of study of most of our city school systems in 
solving a useless multiplicity of problems in math- 
ematics — many of which are at the time beyond the 
comprehension of the children, and which tliey 
only work mechanically after memorized forms — for 
them, if taught correctly, to learn a foreign lan- 
guage, and at the same time to become more profi- 
cient in mathematics. 

IIow much better it would be for the intellec- 
tual development of the children, how much more 
practical for them in after years, if language, and 
not mathematics, were made the leading study in 
oar educational systems t 



Too Mamy Houeb of Turnow 

My investigations into the subject of the effect 
of the study of German in the English branches 
led me to conclude that the hours which the pupils 
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were daily kept in school were too many. In this 
view I was etrengtliened by the report of the Iialf- 
day schools estabhshed in London for boys who are 
compelled by iiecesHity to work part of their time 
in shope, stores, etc. The directors naturally fell 
into the common error of snpposiTig that, eince 
these boys attended school only one-half of the 
time, they could therefore learn only one-half as 
mnch. To their snrprise and astonishment they 
found, after careful and thorough examinations, 
that the progress of these pupils in their studies 
was not only equal to, but in some respects even 
sarpassed, that of those who attended the all-day 
sehool. My convictions became bo strong that the 
hours of tuition were too long, that one of my first 
official acts, on ray election in 1S74 to the super- 
intendency of the Cincinnati schools, was to rec- 
ommend to the Board of Education the reduction 
of the time to four and a half hours in the two 
lowest grades, aud to five and a half hours in the 
remaining grades. Many of the members of the 
Board expressed their fears that such a reduction 
would be detrimental to the progress of the pu- 
pils. I assured them, on the other hand, that it 
would be a benefit to the pupils and teachers, and 
promised to assume all the responsibility of the 
change. 

The recommendation was adopted, and experi- 
ence has shown that my judgment was correct. 
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No one has ever even suggested a return to the 
old hoiire, 

I wish that Boards of Education, Buperintend- 
ents, and teachers of Englieh of other localities, 
who complain that in their five or six honra a day 
they haven't time enough for the introduction of 
another branch of etndy, would examine the course 
of study in English, which will compare favorably 
with any in the land, and then go into the Ger- 
man-English department of the primary grades of 
the Cincinnati schools, and see the excellence with 
which the course is taught in the less than two and 
a fourth hours per day. Yes, let the Board of Ed- 
ucation of some of our large Western cities, who 
give from twenty minutes to a half-hour a day to 
teaching the German language, come with them, 
and examine the progress of the pupils iu both 
English and German. I know that they would 
return home and give to the study of the German 
language a reasonable amount of time; for they 
would then be convinced that they could do so 
without injury to the English branches. 

Why Select the Geruan Language? 
The introduction of the German language into 
the public schools of our country has, unfortunately 
for the interests of education, met with much prej- 
udicial opposition ; and is, even among educators, 
somewhat of a vexed (jucstion. 
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One of the most common ohjections raised ia, 
that if you admit one foreign language into the 
curriculum of our common schools, every foreign 
community in our midst has an equal claim to spe- 
cial teaching for their children in its mother 
tongue. The Jew has by induction a right to a 
clasa in Hebrew, the Irishman to instruction in 
Irish, and so on ; and that, to meet the reijuire- 
racnts of the polyglot people in our midst, a staff 
of special teachcra should in justice he maintained 
by our city. Such aa argument is baaed upon fal- 
lacious reasoning. To eay nothing of the vast 
number of tax-paying Germans among us, the 
German language is, side by side with tlie Eng- 
lish, the language of the commerce of the world. 
Ah the French waa for centuries the court language 
of Europe, ours and the German tongue are, from 
the vast ramifications of the people, the media of 
international trade among modern civilized races. 

It is not the means of communication of aa in- 
dividual nation merely, but it is a tongue common 
to educated persons of all nations. Its close alli- 
ance with our own Anglo-Saxon speech makes ita 
etndy, to the cultivated American, an especial ne- 
ces^ty. True, Italian and Hebrew are beautiful 
languages, and their study must give a higher tone 
to the minds of those who master them ; but they 
are too restricted in their cosmopolitan usefulness 
to demand their introduction into our schools. But 
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it is said, "Wliy tcacli any foreign language?" 
Because the study of a language is so essential to 
tlm training of the mind. There is no discipline bo 
perfect, no means bo effective in inducing thought, 
as the study of a foreign tongue. Lord Brougham 
said that a man was but half educated who did not 
know two languages; that he had better learn 
Choctaw than to be without the mental discipline 
of the etudy of a foreign tongue. Besides, it gives 
the pupils, through the derivation of words, a more 
thorough knowledge of the English language ; and 
as each lesson in translati<in is an exercise in £ng- 
liBh composition, it makes them more accurate and 
fluent writers of English, If, then, this course 
of instruction is so essential, what can he said 
against selecting for onr children a language that 
is BO comprehensive as the German, that is inter- 
woven with the elements of the English tongue, 
and is BO inteimely practically useful in our trans- 
Bctiona with thousands of our citizens in every 
State of onr Union? Besides, our German fellow- 
citizens are among the strongest supporters of our 
public echools, and that support is worth a hundred 
times more than the cost of German instmction ; 
and if no other reason could be advanced for its 
study, this alone would amply justify its introduc- 
tion into the schools of our country But, fortu- 
nately, its advocates do not have to base their sup- 
port upon any such ground. The Gennan language, 
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the mother tongue of the moBt enlightened nation 
of the continent of Europe, is, next to the English, 
the language, as I have said, of the commerce of 
the world. It has a grand literature. It is of 
great practical value in the every-day life of our 
people. Besides, I repeat again, the study of two 
languages assists the pupils in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of each, and does not retard the progress in 
either. Yes, ladies and gentlemen, the advantages 
derived from studying two languages at the same 
time would amply justify the introduction of a for- 
eign language into the curriculum of the schools 
of our country, even if there were no citizens of 
foreign hirth within our borders. 

If there were not a German or a Frenchman 
in this country, I would advocate, on educational 
grounds, the introduction of the one or the other 
of these languages into the public schools. Of 
course, the great number of German-speaking peo- 
ple in this part of the country is the especial rea- 
son why German should be preferred here, while 
in New Orleans, for similar reason, French should 
have the preference. 



Geruanizino the Childres 

"But," it is said, " this is America, and there- 
fore the English language only should be taught in 
the public schools; teaching the German language 
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tends to m&ke our citizens leea patriotic, less Amer- 
ican." "Are," last, "General Carl Scharz, Gen- 
eral Traiiz Sigel, and tlie tens of thoiisaiide of other 
Germans who fought in the Union armj in the 
last war, any less true American citizens, any lese 
patriotic, l)ecauae they were educated in the Ger- 
man tongne? Are our German fellow-citizens any 
less patriotic than the English whose mother tongue 
is that of our country? Are the Germans in their 
native land any less devoted to the institutions of 
Germany, because the French language is taught 
in thousands of their schools?" No one, I think, 
would answer these questions in the affirmative. 
And until they can he so answered it is idle to say 
that B Itnuwledge of, or the teaching of, German 
or any other foreign language is adverse to patri- 
otism. The truth is, that our German fellow- 
citizens are noted for their attachment to the free 
institutions of America, and are among our moat 
patriotic citizens, as a class much more so than the 
English. 

In this connection let me add that the study 
of the German language was introdnced into t 
public schools of Ohio in 1 840, hy an Act f 
State Legislature requiring all Boards of J 
tion in the State to cause the GermftQ X 
be taught when demji.ndod by WU 
holders representing not leu tl 
it has been tanghtin the Bob 
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in many ottier plncea of tt© county of Hamilton, 
Ohio, ever since. And tlie etatistica show that 
Hamilton County sent more Union soldiers to the 
late Civil War than General "Washington com- 
manded at any one time in the Kevolntion, and a 
very large proportion of them were either Germans 
or of German descent. Does this fact look aa if 
the introduction of the German language into the 
schools of that connty had made her citizens an- 
patriotic? 



Obqanization of TBS Geruah Depabticbbt 

Having spoken at length upon the importance 
of teaching the German language in the public 
schools, I will now give you a description of the 
Cincinnati plan of organization of the German de- 
partment, which I consider the best in the country. 
Had St. Louis adopted it, as I recommended some 
years ago, her citizens would now be enjoying the 
benefits of one of the finest German departments 
in the country, one worthy of that great city, and 
without which her educational interests are Buffer- 
ing to-day. 

German is taught in every one of the distnct, 

wdiatB, and high eehoola, and forms a flonr- 

i»d*.-ivirhnent in the Cincinnati Normal School. 

t' iwer grades of the district schools, one- 

flchuol time (leas two honrs a week de- 
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voted in tills department to music and drawing) is 
given to Giennan. In all grades above the fourth 
year one hour is devoted to its study. In the four 
lower grades of the district Bclioola, German is 
tanght, aa a rule, by lady teachers under the bu- 
pervisioQ of the first Grcrmaa assistant, or G-erman 
principal as he is sometimes called, whose duty it is 
to teach the German in the highest, D (fifth year) 
grade, and supervise the instruction in the lower 
grades. In the intermediate and high schools, all 
the teaching is dono by the first German ELSsistants 
themselves, except in three schools where an addi- 
tional teacher is employed. 

It will readily be seen that by the Cincinnati 
plan, comparatively very little is added to the cost 
of maintaining the schools in consequence of instruc- 
tion in German. Only the cost of supervision and the 
teaching in the upper grades is the additional ex- 
pense; in other words, the teaching of German to the 
eighteen and a half thousand children adds to the 
tuitionary cost of the schools only the cost of sn- 
pervision, and the teaching of the hour classes in 
the upper grades. The one hundred and twenty- 
one German teachers of the half-day classes add 
nothing to the expense ; for they, with the one hun- 
dred and twenty-one English teachers who alter- 
nate with them, teach the same number of pupils 
that would otherwise be taught by two hundred and 
forty-two English teachers ; or in other words, if 
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GermaD were abolished, it would require one hun- 
dred and twenty-one additioutil English teacLera to 
take tho places of that numlier of German teachers 
and, as the salaries are the same, there would be 
uo difference in the exi>enBe of the schools. 

Of courfie, the preceding statement ia based 
upon the supposition that our German fellow-citi- 
aeus would not withdraw their children from the 
schools, if infitniction in the German language were 
discoutinned. We know, however, the fact is, that 
many German parents would withdraw their chil- 
dren, and place them where they would be taught 
the tongue so dear, and deservedly so, as one of 
the three great languages of the civilized world, to 
a large part of tbe ])eople of our city. 

Again, by the Cincinnati plan the exchange of 
claasea takes place at the noon recess ; hence there 
is DO clashiDg, no digturhing of recitatiouB, and as 
the pupila do aa eatisfactory work iii English as 
those in the purely English department there is uo 
opposition engendered, on the part of tho English 
teachers, against tlie study of German in these 
grades; in fact, these English teachers are in favor 
of German instruction. Moreover, the Cincinnati 
plan gives time enough for excellent reaolts in the 
instruction, as may be seen by the German teachers 
furnished to the country every year by the Cincin- 
nati Normal Schofd, nearly every one of whoso 
gradnates receives bcr entire scbool education in 
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the pnhtic scliooU of that city. In this connection, 
I qnote from Professor Conataritin Grebuer, who 
was delegated by tlie Board of Education, in 188i, 
to examine and report upon the proficiency of the 
graduating class of that year. He said: "One 
more point of tlie utmost importance remains to 
be taken into consideration; namely, these young 
ladies, who are soon to go into the schools of this 
city, there to teacli German, s]ieak that language 
BO fluently and so correctly, and with bo little of 
that acceut which is generally found to be simply 
unavoidable with German-Americans brought up 
together in America, that most undoubtedly not 
one of them will ever give rise to coniplainta that 
Blie has undertaken to teach German without being 
able to epeak it correctly." 

Let nie say here, that if the time now devoted 
to German shall ever be so reduced as to cause 
the discontinuation of the half-day plan, it will be 
the beginning of the downfall of German instruc- 
tion in the Cincinnati schools. The half-day plan 
is one of the strong and preservative features of 
the German department : it gives time for the 
best results in the instruction, it insures harmony 
and co-operatiou on the part of the English teach- 
ers, and it adds comparatively little to the expense 
of the schools. Another strong feature is the su- 
pervision of the male German first assistants. 

Intelligent supervision is absolutely ueceaaary to 
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the highest Buecees of any department of education. 
It is directive talent that ie needed to guide, 
broaden, and unify the instraetion, and thereby se- 
cure the highest reeulta. Besides, the German first 
aeeietante uiateriaUy aid the principals in the diBoi- 
pliae and management of the schools. 




A Sdggkbtion ab to the Method of Tkaohiwg 

Allow me to make asnggestion as to the method 
of teaching G-erman. In Cincinnati, and doubtlesB 
in many other places, it is taught largely as a, native 
language. This is the beat plan for those who 
speak German at home ; but it is not so good for 
the others. They need more practice in school in 
talking, in conrerBation, in translation than the 
others. Indeed, the most forcible objection ad- 
vanced by the opponents of our position is, that 
the children of non- Germ an -speaking familios do 
not learn at our schools enough of the German 
language to apeak it. While the charge is en- 
tirely too sweeping — for there are those who never 
speak German at home, yet who learn at school to 
speak and write the language so correctly that 
they are capable not only of holding conversation 
in German, but of giving excellent instraction in 
the language — still it must be admitted that there 
is some truth in the charge. This can be readily 

ledied by giving especial attention to teaching 
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tlie pupils to talk t!ie language. This partial neg- 
lect ill this direction liiis growu out of the fact that 
the motlier- tongue of a great majority of the chil- 
dren in the German department of our schools ia 
German; and, therefore, to teach it as a native 
tongue ia the natural method for all such children. 
As the beat methods of teaching tlie two claaees of 
children referred to are radically different, it 
would be for the highest interests of both if they 
could be separated, but this ia in many places im- 
practicable. We ahould then, in order to do our 
duty to the minority, eompromiee, and adapt our 
methods more fully to their needs, that no pupil 
of ordinary intelligence may hereafter paea through 
the German department of the public schools with- 
out being able to converse intelligently in the lan- 
guage, at least on common, every-day Bubjecta. 



Gbkuah Mbthodb of Insthpctioh 

Ladiea and gentlemen, are you aware that the 
superior methods of imparting instruction in the 
English branches, which have long prevailed in Cin- 
cinnati and in other cities and towns of the West, 
are German methods? They were introduced 
many years ago through the German teachers and 
trusteca who brought them from their fatherland, 
and through the admirable reports of Dr. C. E. 
Stowe (the husband of Harriot Beeeher Stowe), who 
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was appointed by the State of Ohio to examine the 
schools of Gennanj', and to report on the methods 
of intruction employed therein. 

Tou have heard much of late years of the ' ' New 
Education," the " Qnincy Methods." What are 
these so-called "Quincy Methods?" They are 
methods introduced into the schools of Quincy, 
MsBs., by Colonel F. W. Parker, who came to 
Ohio some time in the sixties, taught in the public 
schools of Cleveland, and in the Dayton Nor- 
mal School, and subsequently returned to his na- 
tive New England, carrying with him the methods 
of instruction he had found here, and after a visit 
to Gennany introduced them, slightly modified, 
into the schools of Quincy. "What are they?" 
I aek again. They are the German methods here- 
tofore spoken of, substantially the same methods 
that have beeu pursued in our "Western schools for 
many years before they were ever heard of in 
Quincy, before the pen of Charles Francis Adams 
had made them famous, before they had revolu- 
tionized the primary instruction in the city of Boa- 
ton and the East. Under these methods of in- 
struction introduced from Germany, the cliildren 
make much more rapid progress than under the old. 
Consider that, less than fifteen years ago, the ABO 
method of teaching primary reading was pursued 
in many towns of New England; that the slate was 
not put into the hands of the pupils till they had 
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been years at school; that then came the lead-pea- 
cil, and years after the pea. Did jou not see, at 
the Ceotennia] Expoeitioa at Philadelphia, hundreda 
of Bpecimene of writing from entire claBfles of pu- 
pils of an average age of from eight to ten, and even 
more years, executed with a lead-pencil, because 
those Yankee schoolmasters thought the children 
too yonng to use the pen? When we consider 
that "object-lessons," or the objective method of 
teaching, was unknown at that time in the schoola 
referred to ; that the memorizing of the text-book, 
word for word, was the sins qua non of a good rec- 
itation, and so on ad infinitum^ we do not won- 
der that when Colonel Parker introduced Western 
methods into the schools of Quincy, the people 
of the East thought that a new era had dawned, 
and cried : The " New Education ;" the " Quincy 
Methods." Why, there isn't a German within 
the Bound of my voice ; there is n't a person edu- 
cated within the last twenty-five years, at least, in the 
public schools of Cincinnati, or of those of many 
other Western cities we can name, who did not re- 
ceive instruction under essentially the same meth- 
ods as those which have made the schools of Quincy 
famous. The American people, especially in tbil 
part of the country, should be prof oundly grateful 
for what the Germane have done, through their su- 
perior methods of teaching, for our educational in- 
tereste. 
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Too mnch praise can not be given the Germans 
for what their advanced methods have accom- 
plished in refurming, elevating, and perfecting 
the modes of instruction in the schools of our 
land. 

CoNOLUBIOK 

To those who oppose German instruction in 
onr public schools, let me say that the statement 
that the cost is great has been shown to be without 
foundation in places where the best and most effi- 
cient organization of the department is effected. 
The belief that the study of the Gennan language 
retards the progress of the children in English has 
been completely overthrown by the statistics. The 
statement tliat this is America, and therefore we 
ought to teach the English language only, ia not 
worthy of notice Tlie assertion that the study of 
German tends to Germanize our pupils, and make 
them lees loyal to our country, is not borne out by 
the facts. Besides, your sons and daughters are 
not compelled to study German, as it is an op- 
tional branch. Why, then, object to others en- 
joying its advantages? I have never heard the 
first valid reason offered against the study of Ger- 

, and I believe that every intelligent man who 
will thoroughly investigate the subject free from 
all prejudice, must come to the same conclusion as 
I have; viz., that the study of two languages is 
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for the best interest of tlie pupils. I not only 
thorouglilj' believe in tlie German department of 
onr scliooU, but I am convinced that it wonld be 
better for the inteUectual development of onr pu- 
pils if tbey all etiidied the German langnage in 
connection with the English. Besides, it would be 
better for the iateresta of this great commercial 
eotmtry of onrs if much more attention was paid 
in her schools and colleges to learning the great 
living language of modem civilization It is a 
lamentable fact, indeed, that few Anglo-Americans 
can he found who can speak any other tongue than 
the English, while there are thousands of Germans 
of kindred birth in our midst who are able to con- 
verse well in at least three languages ; and this is 
to be attributed mainlj to the difference in the ed- 
ucational policies in the two countries. 

Ladies and gentlemen, may the time come when 
our people may be equally wise and far-seeing in 
their educational policy I This is my sincere wish 
and ardent desire. 




Pedagogic Hints 

(for teachers) 
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"THE TENS METHOD" OP TEACHING 
ADDITION" AND SUBTRACTION 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

Whem principal of the Second Intermediate 
School, I fonnd that pnpils on entering the inter- 
mediate from the district Bchoola — that is, on pass- 
ing from the fifth to tlie Bixth acliool-jear — were 
deficient in the abstract work of the four funda- 
mental rules of arithmetic, Thej could not, as a 
rule, add and Biibtract, mnltiply, and divide with 
facility. This led me, early in tlie fall following 
my election to the euperintendency, to examine 
into these enbjects; to investigate the methods 
pursued in teaching the same, and the results ob- 
tained. I found class after class of pupils in the 
F Grade (third year), wlio, when forbidden to 
count on their fijigera, required on an average 
three-quartei-s of a minute to a minute and a half 
to add such numbers as 7 and 8. 

The cansee of this state of things were found 
to be two : First, nearly the entire time allowed to 
arithmetic was given to solving problems on slates, 
even by pupils in G Grade, the second year of 
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school, and in tlio solution of tlieir problems the chil- 
dxea were allowed to count on their fingers, or by 
unit marks made with tlieir pencils ; and, second, 
in the gi-adea above the G, much time was spent by 
the pupils in learning to solve compUcated prob- 
lems -which were often beyond the comprehension 
of the children, and which, in general, they solred 
mechanically, according to memorized forms. 

It was evident tliat the whole system should be 
changed. A new eourae of study was prepared, 
with especial reference to o!)taining, on the part of 
the pupils, accuracy and facility in the fundamental 
rules of arithmetic. This course not only made a 
more natural division of the work to be performed 
hy the several grades, but Hmited it in denominate 
numbers, in H, G, and F Grades, to examples in- 
volving but one operation, and in the E and D 
Grades to those involving two operations. In the 
preparation of the course for the H and G Grades 
(first and second years) an entire change in the 
method of teaching addition and subtraction was 
contemplated. The method which was introduced, 
and which I designated as the "Tens Method " or 
"Tens Plan," did away entirely with the addition 
and subtraction tables previonsly in use in the 
Bohools. 

Let mo say, in the outset, there is nothing new 
in the way in which addition and subtraction are 
performed ; but the method of teaching the subjects 
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is entirely original. Since its introduction into the 
Cincinnati schools, it has been adopted, in full or in 
part, in many other places. 

In justice to both methods it should be stated 
here that, in some places where it is used, it is er- 
roneously called the "Grube Method." The 
"Tens Method" originated in the necessity of 
finding some plan by wliich pupils conld add or 
Bubtract two numbers, the sum or difference of 
which they did not know, without resorting to 
counting by ones. Experience has shown that pu- 
pils taught by this method never resort to counting 
by units. 



The Wat in which the "Tehb Method" was 

Intboditoed 

In response to the earnest request of General 
John Eaton, United States Commisflioner of Edu- 
cation, and of other distinguished educators, who 
had witnessed the excellent results obtained by the 
"Tens Method" of teaching addition and sub- 
traction in the primary grades of our schools, I 
gave a brief explanation of the same in the Fifty- 
third Annual Report of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools; and as I have received, from time to time, 
since ray retirement from active school work, let- 
ters making inquiries in regard to this method, I 
have concluded to reproduce my article in this 
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book for the benefit of Buch teachers as may care 
to read it. Bat Ijefore doing so, I desire tn make 
a flhort etatement of the way in which the ' ' Tens 
Method *' wae introduced ; for the manner of its in- 
troduction demonstrates, to my mind, the enperior 
excellence of this plan of teaching addition and enb- 
traetion in the primary grades. It was as follows : 
After having given the teachers of H and G Grades 
a very full and careful explanation of the varioua 
eteps to be followed in the teaching, and after hav- 
ing stated my reasons for believing in the superi- 
ority of the method over others, I said to them 
that what was wanted were accuracy and facility 
in addition and subtraction of numbers; that if 
they were able to get good results from their pupils 
in these particulars, it mattered not to me whether 
they followed this or any other good method. 
Moreover, I assured them that if any one found a 
better method than the one I proposed, then I 
wanted that method introduced into the schools ; 
for my desire was to assbt the teachers to improve 
the instruction, and not to compel them to adopt 
any particular mode of teaching, I also stated 
that I should visit their respective schools, from 
time to time, to see how they succeeded in their 
work in number; and, moreover, informed them 
that I should give their pupils two oral examina- 
tions in number within the school year. 

Many of the teachers took up the method at 
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onee ; others did not. The resnlts of the exam- 
inations showed that the pupils of those teachers 
who made use of the "Tens Method" did much 
more accurate and rapid work than the others. 

Without going into details, it is suiBcient to 
say, that the teachers who did not adopt the method 
dnrirg the first year, did so afterwards, and of their 
own accord ; for they were constrained to do it in 
order to obtain better results from their classes. 

QeKEBAL DiKEonONB 

For the first school year the course consists of 
addition and subtraction of numbers ae high as 
10, and of analyzing each number from 1 to 10 
into any two integral parts. 

The analysis or resolution of numbers into puis, 
is where this method begins to differ from the 
"Grube Method," or from any other with which 
I am acquainted. No tables are used in imparting 
the instruction, and very little written work is re- 
quired of the pupils — only enough to enable them 
to write the numbers neatly and to recognize them 
readily at sight. 

The addition, subtraction, and separation of 
Qumhera into parts should be taken together, thus : 
One and one are two ; two are one and one ; two 
less one are one. Each number should be so thor- 
ighly taught before the next is taken up that the 
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pupils will answer almost antomatically. Of course, 
with each new lesson a short review of the preceding 
nnmberB should be given. To obt^n tlie best re- 
sults, the pupils should be required to answer in com- 
plete sentences, and fully one-half of the time should 
be ^ven to simultaneous work. For example, to 
the question, *' Wliat are one and one ?" the pupil 
should not be permitted to say two, but " One a/nd 
ons are too;" and then the entire class should re- 
peat the answer, " One and one are two.'" Teachers 
should bear in mind that repetition, repetition, 
EKPETiTioN is needed to secure rapid and accurate 
work in nmnbers on the part of children. 

Again, let me say that one-half of the time in 
the number lesson should be given to simultaneous 
repeating. Do not confound simultaneous repeti- 
tion with what is usually called simultaneous rec- 
itation. To ask a class a question, and have the 
papils answer together, is as near a good-for-noth- 
ing practice as I can well imagine ; but to have 
the question answered correctly by one of the pa- 
pils or by the teacher, and tlien have the entire 
class repeat the answer, is a most valuable exercise. 
Individual recitation, and simultaneous repetition 
by the entire class, will hold the attention of the 
pupils and awaken their enthusiasm, and thereby 
secure the best results. In this, as in all other 
good methods, the exercises on each number should 
be taught at first with objects. 
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Explanation — Thb Teaoheh Manipuutino the 
Objects 

In the preliminary lessons, the teacher should 
manipulate the objects after the following manner : 
Addition. — The teacher takes, for example, two 
pencils, one in eacli hand, and holding up perpendic- 
ularly the one in the left hand, asks, "How many 
I pencils have I in my left hand?" the children an- 

swer, ^^Onepenml;^^ then, holding up the one in the 
right hand in the same manner, aska, "And how 
many pencils have I in my right hand?" the chil- 
I dren answer, " Otis pencil.'''' The teacher then 

I brings the pencils together, and asks, "How many 

I pencils have I in both hands?" the children an- 

V ewer, '■^ Two pencils.'''' "Well done, childrenl 

r you have answered correctly. Now, I am going 

to put the pencils together again. This time I 
I shall not ask you any questions ; but when I bold 

L up one of the pencils, you say ' One pencil;^ and 

I when I hold up the other pencil, yon say ' cmd one 

w pencil;^ and when I put them together, you say 

r '^aretwopencHs.' Ready I watch sharply ! Remem- 

L ber, you must not say ' two pencils ' till I pat the 

^■^ pencils together." " Orie pencil and one pencil 
^^^1 a/re iwo pencils.'''' The teacher should repeat the 
^^H work till the children answer correctly and at the 
^^^H right time. 
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Rbboltinh into Paetb. — The teacher holds up 
two pencils together, and the pupils are taught to 
say " Two pencUa are;'''' as he moves one of the 
pencils to the right, the children say ^^onepcn^j" 
and as he moves the other pencil to the left, the 
children say ' ' and one j>enoil, " " Tioo pencUa are 
OTte pencil and one peTioil." The reverse is then 
given, " One pencU and one penoil are taoo 
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SuBTKAonoN. — The teacher holds np two pen- 
cils together, the one in the left hand perpendic- 
ularly as before; but the one in the right hand, 
which he is going to take away and pat behind 
him, he holds obliquely across the other, to indi- 
cate to the children that he is ahout to tfJte away 
or subtract the one thus held ; as he holds up the 
pencils in the manner stated, the children say, ' ' Two 
pencils ^«," and as he removes the pencil, the chil- 
dren say ^^one pencil," and as he places it behind 
him, the children, looking at the one remaining, eay 
^^ are ojie pencil.'''' " Two pencils, less one pencil, 
are one pencil. ' ' Or the teacher may have the chil- 
dren say, " One pencil /rom two pencils leaees one 
pencil." Practice should be given till the pupils 
answer correctly in all these exercises, conforming 
their answers to the action of the teacher. After 
this the teacher takes three pencils, and proceeds 
in a similar manner. 
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EXPLAHATIOM ThE PuPILB MaNIPUUlTiHG THE 

Objkotb 

(2) To make plain each step taken in teaching 
a number, let as enppoBC the lesson to be on the 
number Five^ and each pupil to be provided with 
ten balls, atrung on a wire on the desk before him." 

Addition. — All the balls being on the right 
side of the desk (it is immaterial which side, pro- 
vided they are all on the same side), the pupils 
move /(«(/■ of them six inches to the left, and just 
before they take their fingera from the balls they 
gay '■^Four laUs," and aa they move ihe/owrthhaM 
they say, "and (me ball," and just as it touches 
the four, ^'■arejhe halls'''' (four balls and one ball 
are five balls). They should then give the reverse 
(one ball and four balls are five balls). They then 
move three balls and two balls (three balls and two 
balls are five balls), and then the reverse (two balls 
and three balls are five balls). These four opera- 
tions complete the process of " making five." 

Ebsoldtioit into Pabts. — The pupils then, 
placing the fingers on the jfee halU, which are now 
together but separated from the others, Bay, "Fi'oe 
balls are,^^ and immediately movingyo-itT- of them 
three or four inches to the right, and before taking 
the fingers from them, say, ' ^fovr balls, ' ' and then 
removing the fingera and touching the o/ie they 
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say, ' ' amd one ball ' ' (five balls are four balls and 
one ball). They then gire the reverse (five balls 
are one ball and four balls). They next separate 
five balls into three balls and two balls (five balls are 
three balls and two balls), and the reverse (five balls 
are two balls and three balls). 

ScBTEAonoN. — The pupils now bring the hoo 
balls and ihre^ baUs together again. They then 
say ^'five balls," and, moviagjour of them to the 
right, tliey say "■l^s/our halls " and then, remov- 
ing the fingers and touching the ball remaining, they 
eay " oj-c one baU" (five balls less four balls are one 
ball). They then give the reverse (five baUs less 
one ball are four balls). Then bringing the balls 
together again, they move three balls to the right 
(five balls less three balls are two balls), and the re- 
verse (five balls less two balls are three baUs). 

The pupils should practice the foregoing oper- 
ations until they can perform them with accuracy 
and rapidity. At first they should name the ob- 
jects; then dropping the names, tliey should give 
the numbers as they move the balls; thus. Four 
and one are five, Five are four and one, etc. 

The children must be required in all cases to 
conform the loard to the action; i. e., to tell just 
what they do just at the tiTiie they do it. This 
is absolutely necessary iu order to keep the atten- 
tion of the children, and to secure accuracy of 
thought and expression. 
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EzEBOISBA TnTBOUT OBJECTS 

Practice in Bolving examples rapidly without 
the nse of objects. 

In teaching these examplea the form of the 
question should be varied as much as possible. 

The following are a few auggeative queatiouB 
on the number Fi-ae. 

Additioh. — Four and one ore what? How 
many? 

Four and one make what? How many? 

Four and one equal what? How many? 

Four ^^jw one are what? How many? Teach 
the sign plus. 

Four and what are five? Four and how many 
are five? 

"What and four are five? How many and four 
are five? 

Begin with one instead of four, and proceed in 
the same manner — One and four are what? etc. 

Kesolution into Pabts. — Five are four and 
what? etc. One part of five la four, what is the 
other part? The teacher names one part of the 
number, the pnpila give the other part. 

80BTBAOTIOS. — In subtraction use the expres- 
sions le»», mmus^from, evitract, more than, less 
than ; thus, Five less four are what? Five Jtmius 
four ore what? Yoxir from five are what? Four 
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tithtracUd from five leaves what? Five are how 
many more than fonr? Four are how manj leas 
than five? 

Of course the examples should be given out 

promiscuouBly by the teacher. Id answer to the 
questions, "TPhat make five?" "Five are what?" 
"Five less?" each child is taught to answer in reg- 
ular order and according to a specified form, that all 
may practice in concert. For example, to the ques- 
tion, " "VNTiat make five?" the pnpil begins with the 
largest integral part of five, wliich is four, and says, 
' 'J^our and one are five, ' ' and the reverse, ' ' One and 
fonr are five ; " then, *' Three &ad two are five," and 
the reverse, 'Tioo and three are five." 
Queetioii — Five are what? 
Anawer — Five are four and one; 
Five are one and four; 
Five are three aud two ; 
Five are two and three. 
Qaestion — Five less? 
Answer — Five less four are one ; 
Five less one are four ; 
Five less three are two ; 
Five less two are three. 
It is a good exercise to have the teacher name 
some number, as five, and then give the several 
parts promiscuoualy, requiring the pupil to give the 
other parts thus : 

The teacher saya to the child, "I give one part 
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of five, you give the other part.' 



the child . 
child, '■'■four.'' 



''three. 



Teacher Bays 
Teacher, 
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When a cliild miBBes a question in numbere, he 
should be required to solve it by the nee of the 
sticks or balls, as the case may be. 

The pupOa should be practiced on this work till 
they can answer almost instantaneously, as rapid- 
ity is one of the objects to be attained. Bear in 
mind that this can not be aceomphshed except by 
completing one number very thoroughly before 
taking up the next higher, and by keeping up a con- 
stant review of the preceding numbers — that is, 
complete thoroughly the number two before taking 
up three; take three, and review two, complete 
three; take four, and review two and three; and 
80 on to ten. Bear in mind, also, that addition 
and subtraction, and the resolution into parts, 
ebould be taught togetJier j the one assists the other. 
Let the children be taught to speak naturally and 
sprightly in their number lessons, and not let them 
drawl their words in a singsong tone. 

The coarse for the second school year consists 
of addition and subtraction of nnmbere as high 
as 100. 



F1E8T Step. — ^This step consists of adding units 
to the even tens (10, 20, 30, 40, etc.), and then 
of subtracting tlie units to leave the even tens. 
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TlmB, 

10 and 1 are what? and 1 are 1, 10 and 1 
are 11. 

11 leea 1 are what? 1 less 1 are 0, 11 less 1 



are 10. 
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10 and 6 are what? and 6 are 6, 10 and ( 

are 16. 
16 leas 6 are what? 6 leee 6 are 0, 16 leas 6 

are 10. 
40 and 7 are what? and 7 are 7, 10 and 7 

are 47. 
47 less 7 are what? 7 lees 7 are 0, 47 lees 7 



And BO on to 100. 

Aa adding or sabtraeting the cipher (0) doea 
not change the unit figure of the answer, it ie bet- 
ter to drop this part of tlie work after hvo or three 
leBBOOB, and have the children give the answers at 
once. Thus, 10 and 1 are what? Ans., 10 and 1 
are 11 ; 11 less 1 are what? H less 1 are 10 ; 10 
and 6 are 16, 16 less 6 are 10 ; etc. 

Second Step. — This consiats of adding to or 
subtracting from, tlie right hand, or unit figures, 
ThoB, 

11 and 1 are what? 1 and 1 are 3, 11 and 

1 are 12; 
13 less 1 are what? 3 leas 1 are 1, 12 less 
1 ai-e 11 ; 
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12 and 7 are what? 2 and 7 are 9, 12 and 

7 are 19; 
19 less 7 are what? 9 less 7 are 2, 19 leBS 

7 are 12; 
43 and 5 are what? 3 and 5 are 8, 43 and 

6 are 4S ; 
48 less 5 are what? 8 less 5 are 3, 48 less 
5 are 43 ; 
and 60 on to 100, 

It 18 evident tliat adding the 1, 7, and 5, re- 
spectively to the right-hand figures of 11, 12, and 
43, is simply a review of the first year's work, and 
all that is new for the pupils to leara in this and the 
preceding step is the names of the amwers / hence 
to secure rapid work the teacher should drill her 
pupils in naming the n-umbere below 100 when the 
right-and-left-hand figures are given. In numbers 
greater than ten and less than twenty the pupils are 
first shown that the ^il-hand figure is 1, and if 
the «^^(-hand figure is 1, the number is 11 ; if the 
right-hand figure is 2, the number is twelve ; if 3, 
13; if 4, 14; if 5, 15; etc. 

Thikd Step. — This consists of adding to the 
right-hand %ures to make even tens, and of sub- 
tracting from the even tens. 
Thne, 

19 and what are 20? 9 and 1 are 10, 19 and 
1 are 20 ; 

20 lees 1? 10 less 1 are 9, 20 less 1 are 19 ; 
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12 and what are 20? 2 and 8 are 10, 12 and 
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20 less 8 are what? 10 less 8 are 2, 20 leea 8 

are 12; 
23 and what are 30? 3 and 7 are 10, 33 and 

7 are 30 ; 
30 lesB 7? 10 lees 7 are 3, 30 less 7 are 33; 
and BO on to 100. 

After the pupils are able to solve examples rap- 
idly in this manner, thej are required to name the 
aoawerB withoat giving the intermediate steps. I 
Biggest, as a good drill exercise, that the teachers 
at this point reciuire the children to "make 20," 
for example, and to follow the request hj naming 
all the niimbere from 11 to ID inclusive, requiring 
the children to give, immediately after each num- 
ber is named, the supplementary number or an- 
swer. Thus, in making 20, the teacher names the 
number 11, the children answer 9; teacher 17, 
children 3; teacher 12, children 8, etc. Again, 
the teacher requests the children to subtract from 
20, and names all the numbers from 1 to 9 inclu- 
sive, and the children immediately give the an- 
ewers. Thus, the teacher says 4, the children an- 
swer 16; teacher 9, children 11; teacher 3, children 
17, etc. These exercises should be carried to 100. 

When the pupils have had Bufficient practice to 
enable them to answer almost instantaneously, they 
are given "atiiug examples." These examples 
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should contain no numbera which reqnire in the 
solution the " breaking over the tens." Example: 
2+3-|-5+64-4+8+2+7+H-24-9are49. Proof: 
49_9— 2— 1— 7— 2— 8 — 4—6—5—3—2 — 0. 

The third step, especially that part which per- 
tains to subtraction, is bo very importaut that per- 
haps a brief explanatioii of the law upon which it 
is based would not be out of place here. Why, in 
subtracting, say 7 from 30, ia the right-hand figure 
of the result obtained by taking 7 from 10? An- 
swer: 30 is composed of 20 and 10; if we take 
away 10, it will leave 20; if we take away 7, 
which is only a part of 10, it will leave the other 
part, which is 3 ; aud 20 aud 3 are 23. 

The FonsTH ahd Last Stbp. — This consists of 
breaking over the tens in both addition and sub- 
traction. 
Thus, 

9 and 2 are what? Operation, 9 and 1 are 10, 

10 and 1 are 11, Ana., 9 and 2 are 11. 

11 less 2 are what? 11 less 1 are 10, 10 loss 1 

are 9. Ans., II lees 2 are 9. 
7 and 8 are what? 7 and 3 are 10, 10 and 5 

ore 16. Ana., 7 and S are 15. 
16 less 8 are what? 15 less 5 are 10, 10 less 3 

are 7, Ans., 15 less 8 are 7. 
46 and 7 are what? 46 and 4 are 50, 50 and 3 
are 53. Ans., 46 aud 7 are 53. 
And BO on to 100. 
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It will be seen that, in giving the final resiiltB, 
the numbers to be added or subtracted are repeated 
witli their answers. This is done in order that the 
pupils may learn more readily to add and subtract 
without separating the second number into parts. 
Bat at first, and until the pupils are so familiar 
with this step that whenever they do not know the 
answer they will immediately resolve the second 
number, as shown above, they should be required 
to work every example in this manner. If a pupil 
taught by the old method does not know, for ex- 
ample, that 7 and 8 are 15, he is compelled of ne- 
cessity to count from 7 to 15 by imits, either men- 
tally or on the fingers; while by this method, to 
which he resorts only when the answer ia unknown, 
he simply resolves the 8 into 3 and 5, and adds the 
parts separately : i.e., he takes enough units from 
the 8 to add to the 7 to make 10, and then adds 
the remainder 5 to 10, making 15, It is evident 
that the child stands fewer chances of making a 
mistake by the latter method ; besides, the work is 
done more rapidly. 

Educators will please bear in mind that " break- 
ing over the tens" is but one step in the "Tens 
Method," and not the entire method, as has beeii 
stated in a few educational publications. Besides, 
I wish it to be understood that tliis step is a means 
only, and not an end; that the end I desire to ac- 
complish is the addition and subtraction of nmn- 
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bers with accuracy and facility without resolving 
them. And I am convinced that children can be 
taught to add and subtract numbers ae wholes with 
accuracy and facility in much less time by having 
first been drilled in this analysis. In addition, 
some of our teachers, however, prefer to have their 
pupils adopt the plan of always resolving the num- 
bers into parts, in the manner indicated. I make 
no objection, because it is an excellent and logical 
way of adding — one which is used by some of our 
best bookkeepera, and one which I recommend all 
persons to adopt who are naturally poor in addition. 

In this article on Primary Arithmetic, I have 
endeavored to present the main features of the 
method so clearly that teachers who are not famil- 
iar with it may be able to use it aucceasfuUy, with- 
out further assistance than is given here. 

I here acknowledge my obligation to Miss 
Delia A, Lathrop, now Mrs. Dr. W. G. Williams, 
of Delaware, Ohio, who, recognizing the excellence 
of the "Tens Method," introduced it at once into 
the Cincinnati Normal School, of which she was 
then principal, and thus rendered me important 
assistance in introducing the method into the 
schools. In this connection, I can not refram from 
expressing my gratitude to Dr. John Micklebor- 
ough, who, when principal of our normal school, 
published an explanation of the method, and named 
the method after me. 
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Teaching Accuracy in Reading 



RepeatiDg or omitting words, or Btibstituting 
others not in the reading lesson, is one of the most 
common faults with which teacherB have to con- 
tend. This carelesenesB, however, is not confined 
to children. Comparatively very few adults can 
read haLf a column in a newspaper without blunder- 
ing. Within the paet school year, 1885 and 1886, 
aa also in previous years, I examined a number of the 
schools for the purpose of ascertaining the average 
number of lines classes could read without making 
one of the above mistakes. As it would consume 
too much time to examine every pupil, I selected 
at random from claesea of all boys or all girls five, 
and from classes of boys and girls four of each 
sex. I found, first, that in most of the classes the 
average number of lines read was small, seldom 
more than eight or ten,*" and often less; secondly, 
that the girls were, as a rule, more accurate read- 
ers tlian tlie boys ; and thirdly, that those who were 
able to read a large number of lines were univer- 
sally good spellers. I recommend that one lesson in 
five — 7WJ( irwre than this — be given during the com- 
ing year in the following manner, viz. : Let the 
teacher take some piece with which the pupils are 
familiar, and see how many of them can read — if 
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poetry, two etanzae; if prose, ten lines — without 
making any of these niietakee. Wlien a pupil makes 
a blunder in reading, for example, his two stanzas, 
let liim be seated at once, and another try till some 
one has read them ; then proceed in the same way with 
the next two, and bo on till the piece is completed ; 
then teat tliem on calling the words backwards in 
the same manner. Nambig the words backwards 
is a very important exercise in this connection, ae 
the pupil is compelled to look carefuUy at each 
word or he will fail. Now and then vary the les- 
son by having the class read backwards in con- 
cert. 

Teachers who desire to give per cents on tliis 
work may readily do so by allowing ten per cent 
for each line up to ten lines, or one hundred per 
cent. 
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Opinions of Peinoipals and Tkaoherb 

The teachers were requested to give this plan 
a fair trial, and to report to me at the close of the 
year the results obtained by it and their opinion of 
it. They were cautioned not to give too much at- 
tention to this mechanical reading; not to give 
more than one lesson in five, as the great objects in 
teaching reading are to give the pupils power to grasp 
thought from the printed page, and to teach them 
to read those thoughts with correct expression. 
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The teachere with tuianiinity reported favorable 
rsBultfi. The following are a few extracts from 
their reports. A teacher says: "Before trying 
the plan, I tested my pupils to see how many lines 
they conld read withont an error, and fonnd twelve 
only who read more than ten lines, while not one 
could read over seventeen. Now the class will 
average over forty lines and some pupils will read 
over a hundred." Another reports: " The Fri- 
day lesson was set apart to 'line reading,' ae we 
term it, and by adopting your excellent plan we 
found the results in reading more satisfactory than 
in any previous year." "The plan," says a prin- 
cipal, " suggested by you for securing accuracy in 
reading has done more to improve the reading than 
all the plans heretofore pursued. It has made the 
careless painstaking, and the disposition to omit 
words or inject others is fast disappearing," An- 
other principal reports : "Your plan is worthy of 
much cousideratioQ ; it secures, by the care ob- 
served, a distinct utterance of the elementary 
sounds ; furthermore, that much-deplored habit of 
blending the end of one word with the beginning 
of another is, in a great measure, overcome by it. 
In short, this plan is the only one which will eecore 
the best results in reading." "I have followed 
the suggestions in regard to reading, and find 
them very efficacious. The habit of stammering 
has been reduced amazingly," reports a teacher. 
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A principal aajB ; " In addition to the report of the 
teachers on reading, of the effect of your recom- 
mendation, I would say that my final examination 
showed to me conclusively the benefits of the 
course recommended by you. The halting and 
stammering, the repetition and miscalling of words, 
were not nearly so noticeable as formerly, and the 
pupils acquired a readiness and fluency in reading 
that gave more time to develop the thought, ex- 
pression, and sentiment of the leesoneread." Sim- 
ilar reports were received from hundreds of teach- 
ers. May I not recommend the adoption of this 
plan into other schools of the country? 



The Percentage System 

The snbject of examination and promotion of 
pnpilfi is one of the most difficult of solution of 
any eoimected with our ci^ school systems. Tears 
ago, educators thought that they had found the 
tme solution in "percented" written examina- 
tions. Such examinations were held in every sub- 
ject in which it was possible to hold them ; and in 
order to stimulate the teachers to greater exertions, 
the per cents were posted np in the offices of enper- 
intendente, exhibited and commented upon in the 
different schools, carried around in triumph by 
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prineipalfl, paraded in the daily papers, and pub- 
lielied in the Bchool reports. But it was found that 
attaching undue importance to per cents leads to 
the driving and cramming process, to teaching in 
narrow ruta ; that it ofEers inducements to teachers 
to resort to improper devices and expedients, which 
keep the children from thinking for themselves, 
and which therefore retard rather than develop the 
reasoning faculties ; that it causes teachers to vio- 
late their time-tables, to overburden the pupils 
with home work, to inilict unnecessary punishment, 
and not infrequently to drive poor pupils ont of 
school. 

Experience shows that the beat teachers do not, 
ae a rule, obtain the highest per cents from their 
pupils. Of course, in a properly-graded school, 
their classes will rank high ; but they will be beaten 
every time by claaaeB taught by inferior teachers 
who follow narrow ruts. Good teachers will ob- 
tain good per cents; but to judge teachers wholly 
by per cents, as has been done so generally in the 
past, b to commit an injustice. 

As my predecessor. Dr. John Hancock, onca 
said : ' ' Per cents show some things, but they do 
not show all. ' ' 

The methods pursued in obtaining the per cents 
are of far more importance in estimating the true 
worth of a teacher than the per cents themselves. 

For these reasons there has been a growing 
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eentunent in favor of abandoning the percentage 
eystem altogether. Not Beeing my way clear to 
diapeuae wholly with the system, I endeavored, 
during my superintendency, to relieve, as much ae 
poBBible, the preesare formerly bronght to bear 
through per cents, by not publishing them, by not 
even requiring the teachers to report them, by at- 
taching very little importance to them, and by 
throwing them ofE of "object lessons," history, 
and physics, subjects that would better never be 
touched than be taught by the pernicious metlioda to 
wliich teachers are compelled to resort in order to 
obtain high per cents in written examinations. And 
that the non-percented subjects might not be neg- 
lected, I requested the principals to give especial 
attention to them, and required them to make a 
written report twice a year, not only upon the re- 
sults obtained, but upon the methods pursued in 
imparting the instruction. 

In addition to the foregoing, each teacher was 
assured that her standing in the estimation of the 
superintendent and of the Board would not depend 
upon the high per cents her pupils might obtain in 
examinations, but upon attention to duty, manners, 
mode of discipHne, methods of inetrnction, and 
upon the tone of her school. 

Moreover, believing that much injury had been 
done in the past by imposing home study upon 
young children, the teachers of the district schools 
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B prohihited from awigning leesons to be learned 
oatoide of school faoore, and, at the eame time, the 
teacbere of the tntemiediste echook were limited 
M to the amount and natnre of the home vork they 
were permitted to reqoire. 

The cufitom which had bo long prevailed of 
holding a final examination of the dietrict and in- 
termediate schools in June of each jear, on quea- 
tioDB prepared by the superintendent, was kept np ; 
bnt the requirements for promotion were so modi- 
fied that Dot only pupils who reached the average 
whioh was fixed after the examination, and which 
was nsnally seventy per cent — never more than 
seventy — but all others were advanced whom the 
principals recommended, together with those who 
liad f»een in one grade two years. Thus the pupils 
were "passed," as it is called, first, on having ob- 
tained the required average per cent in the fiual 
examination; second, on the recommendation of 
the principals; tliird, on the fact that they had 
lieen in the same grade two years. 

The foregoing was the manner of promotion of 
pupils during my administration, except from the 
A Grade of the uitermediate to the high schools. 

The liigh schools of Cincinnati are under a sep- 
arate Board, known as the Union Board of High 
Schools, aud a committee from this body fixed each 
year a definite per cent which a pupil must obtain 
in tlio filial examination given by the superintend- 
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ent. There was no exception made. The pnpil 
who did not obtain the required average failed of 

adiuiseion. 

Ab has been stated, the tetrible presBiire that 
had been brought to bear upon the schools through 
the undue importance previously placed upon per 
cents, was removed from the first seven grades of 
the schools at the beginning of my administration. 
In mj opinion, the teachers in these grades had all 
the relief in this direction that it is advisable to 
give, and were as free to act as the best interests 
of the schools demand. I am not one of those 
who believe that a great school system like tliat of 
Cincinnati can be maintained at a very high stand- 
ard of proficiency where the transfers of pupils 
are left entirely in the hands of the individual 
teachers and their respective principals. 

The percentage system, when proper safeguards 
are thrown around it and when judiciously applied, 
is essential, if the highest interests of the schools 
are to be subserved. I complain not therefore of 
the use, but of the ahnse of the system. 

Had the admission of pupils to the high schools 
been in the hands of the superintendent, proper 
relief would have been given the teachers of the 
A Grade of the intermediate schools. But unfor- 
tunately tlus was not the case ; for, at the time, 
the high schools were only nominally under the 
perintendeut, he having merely advisory powers. 
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The rigor of the requiremente of the Union Board 
for admission of pupils to the high schools, and 
the natural desire of both principals and teachers 
to have as large a nnmber as possible of the pupik 
remaining in this grade in their respective schoola 
pass a successful examination, led some of the 
teachers of the A Grade to drive and cram for per- 
cente in those subjects in which written examjna- 
tiona were required, and to slight those in which 
they were not. 

What could be done for relief hers waa a ques- 
tion that gave me much serious thought. At last I 
recommended to the Union Board to admit to the 
high schools the upper half of the pupils in the A 
Grade of each intermediate school, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the principal, without examina- 
tion, the plan that I had adopted in the remaining 
grades of tlieee schools. The Board was not pre- 
pared to make so radical a change in the method of 
transferring pupils, but adopted a modified form 
of my recommendation by passing a rule to admit 
" without further examination, fifty per cent of the 
pupils having the highest per cent, who shall at- 
tain an average of seventy per cent, or above, on 
four examinations held by the principals during 
the year." 

My plan left the selection of the "honor pu- 
pils" wholly to the judgment of the principals 
and teachers of the several schools, and did not re- 
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(juire examinaUonfl, or tests ae thej are now calied, 
to determine who were to be "honor pupils;" 
for I feared that^ if this be done, it might lead to 
more cramming than before. Tho rule, however, 
waa in operation ouly one year, when the superin- 
tendency of schools passed into the hands of my 
succeaaor. Dr. E. E. White, who, by an act of the 
Legislatare, became superintendent of the high 
schools in fact aa well aa in name. During Dr. 
"White's administration thu promotion of pnpils to 
the high schools was placed by the Union Board 
in the hands of the superintendent. 

Since Dr. White's successor, Superintendent 
W. H. Morgan, has been in charge, the old rule ad- 
mitting "honor pupils" without examination has 
been re-enacted, with such modifications aa the su- 
perintendent suggested. The rule is as follows: 
" Pupils from the city intermediate schools may be 
admitted to the high seLoola upon the following 
conditions : The upper half of the A Grade of these 
schools, so determined by a combination of the 
teacliers' estimates and the various examination re- 

,, allowing each equal value in the determina- 
tion, and so certified by the principal of each 
Bchool without further examination. The lower 
half must be examined at the eloae of the school 
year, at their respective schoolhouses, under the 
aapervision of a high-achool teacher, etc. 

Wliile I am convinced that the plan of pri.imoting 
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one-half of the pupils of each grade as "honor 
pupils" without requiring them to take the final 
examination given by the superintendent, is the 
best that baa been devised for a great system of 
Bcbools, I do not approve of requiring the teachers 
to hold and record each year a certain number of 
stated examinations. Teachers should have more 
freedom. 



Farewell to the Schools 



B CONCLUDING 



In concluding this, my twelfth and last A nnii al 
Keport of the Condition and Progresa of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools, I wish to express to all past 
and present members of the Board of Education 
who have uplield and sustained me in my work, to 
principals and teachers, who have so fully and ef- 
fectively co-operated with me in my earnest en- 
deavors to improve the school system of this city 
and to keep it in the forefront of American sys- 
tems, my heartfelt gratitude; for, without such 
support and co-operation, little could have been 
accomplished. But now, in reviewing my twelve 
years' euperintendency of the Cincinnati public 
schools, I take pride in the fact that it has been 
characterized by ehorteued hours of tuition ; by 
lengthened certifif'atcs for teachers ; by the impulse 
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given to beantifjing Bchool-rooiuB with the por- 
traits of the great and good in history and litera- 
ture, and with other pictures ; by the greatly-les- 
sened preesure of the percentage eyBtem ; by the 
development of the " Tens Method" of teaching 
primary arithmetic, now pursued in many schools 
of the country ; by the introduction of a sjatem- 
atic course of moral, humane, and literary train- 
ing, through "Memory Gems," including in its 
scope the inauguration of authorial celebrations 
and the celebration of "Arbor -day," or memorial 
tree-planting, and by the remarkable neatness and 
beauty of execution of pupils' work on slate and 
paper, accomplished largely through the introduc- 
tion of the Bystematic and attractive forme daily 
ruled by the scholars with pen and pencil. 

It has been my earnest endeavor to make char- 
acter-building, in its best sense, tlie great object 
of my administration, and hence the question, what 
would make our pupils nobler and more useful 
men and women, and not what would produce the 
highest per cents, has been the test of all measures 
and changes advocated or adopted by me. 

I now take leave of trustees, principals, teach- 
ers, and pupils, in the sincere desire that the pub- 
lic schools of Cincinnati, under the guidance of 
my distinguished successor. Dr. E. E. White, 
will be brought to a still higher state of excellence 
and of usefulness. 



Personal Incidents 
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8un was begmning to cast sliadows npon the lake 
from the tall pines that bordered the western shore 
when I came. 

While resting on the greensward of the oppo- 
site shore, where the ground gently slopes to the 
lake, and looking ont npon the placid water — for 
not a ripple disturbed the glassy snioothnesa of the 
enrface—I saw the whirl of a pickerel. "Good!" 
thought I; "I '11 catch that fellow." What boy 
with a fish-line in his pocket would not think thiB, 
though tho scenery were never so beautiful? In 
those days it was my custom to carry a hook and line 
when on my rambles. I cut a pole from a dump 
of alders near by, fastened the fish-line to it, baited 
the hook, and threw out the line, dropping the but 
into the water a little beyond where I had seen the 
pickerel-whirl, and drawing it jnst below the enr- 
face, by short jerks, past the place. Sure enough, 
I caught the fish, and shortly thereafter another; 
then, moving up to near the outlet of Brandy-brow 
Brook, to where some oak-trees hung over the 
steep bank, a few feet from the water's edge, I 
threw out the line again. This time I hooked a 
larger fish than either of the other two ; but in 
pulling him out the line was thrown into the 
branches of one of the oaks. The fish fell to the 
ground, and was saved ; but the hook caught in 
the branches of the tree, and was lost. 

All hopes of further fishing were gone. Grief- 
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stricken and almost broken-hearted, I resolved to 
return home ; eo, from a small gray birch that 
grew near the bant, I cut a crotched stick on 
■which to string the fish ; bnt as I was in the act of 
Btring^iig the largest and last one cauglit, I noticed 
that eometliing projected tlie skin just below the 
gills. I cut in with my knife to see what it was ; 
when, behold I to my inexpressible joy, I fomid it 
was a fish-hook, and a larger and better one than 
I had lost. Delighted beyond measure, I hur- 
riedly cut ont the hook, fastened it to the line, 
baited it, and renewed my flahing. When dark- 
ness overtook me, I wont home with a string of 
more than a dozen fine pickerel, the happiest boy 
in town. 

How rapidly grief and joy alternate in this life! 



My Spring 

What is true of other parts of the world, in 
regard to the evils resulting from the devastation 
of forests, Is alarmingly tnio of many parts of our 
own country. In nnmerous places in my own 
State, Ohio, the soil has been largely washed away 
from the hillsides since the forests have been de- 
stroyed, leaving deep guUies and bare rocks on the 
once beautiful slopes, and covering with a debris 
of stone and gravel the once fertile valleys below ; 
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for the mnfall, instead of percolating throngli the 
eoil to come out at a lower level in refreehing 
springs, rushes nnhindered into the etreams, cane- 
ing frequent floods. 

Thousands of springe and brooks that once 
gave forth a. continnonB flow, are now dry in mid- 
Btrauner. In this connection let me give jon an 
example within my own personal experience ; and, 
gentlemen, I am confident that moat of yoii can 
call to mind similar occnrrencee. There was lo- 
cated on my father's farm, almost within eight of 
ray old home, a never-failing spring of crystal 
water, in a ravine bordered by hill-slopes covered 
with a beautiful forest of pine, I dug out the spring, 
as we say in rural parlance, making a small pond 
of some twenty feet long by ten wide, and two or 
three feet deep. The upper end, where the cool 
spring-water bubbled up from the earth, I covered 
over with large, flat stones, making a kind of 
bridge to serve as shelter and protection for the 
beautiful speckled trout, some twenty in number, 
with which I stocked my little pond. O, what 
delight I took in those happy boyhood days, in 
feeding my pets, which became almost as tame as 
the chickens abont our door I Years passed on, I 
left my native home to live in Ohio, and, after the 
expiration of two years, I returned to visit my par- 
ents. I went to see the spring, that spot so dear 
to -my childhood and youth, and think of my sur- 
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prise and araazeraeiit when I found that no spring 
was there 1 Only a few bare stones remained to 
mark the place where tho everflowing spring once 
was. The cause of tliis was the cutting down of the 
pines that covered the slopes on either side. Since 
that time a growth of beautiful oaks hasspnmgup, 
and mj never-failing spring has retnmed. 

PLANTING THE MAPLE-TREE 

(WRITTEN FOR THE YODNG) 

Now, I am going to tell my young friends how 
I became, in early boyhood, the friend of foreet- 



Sometime before the date of the story I am 
about to relate, father had remarked to us boys 
that it would be a good thing to have a trout in the 
well, that the fish would destroy the insects and 
help in other ways to keep the water pure and 
healthful ; besides, he assured ua that the open well 
would make a uice home for a brook trout, as this 
fish lives only in cool or cold water ; and, more- 
over, it likes the shade. 

One fine day, in the following spring, after the 
snow had melted away, but before the buds on the 
small trees in the forests began to start, father's 
words came into my mind, and I decided to get 
ready, mn down to Brandy-brow Brook, catch a 
small trout, and put it into the well, as father had 
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So, liaving made a kind of &ili-liook 
liy first lieating over the flame of a lanip and then 
bending into proiier eliapo one of mother's sewing- 
needles — the needle was need in order not to 
injure or umiecessarilj hurt the iish — and having 
threaded tliis needle-hook with strong linen thread 
and fastened the opposite end of the thread to a 
long slender pole, off I went, with a small tin 
bucket in one hand and the polo in the other, and 
Bover, our large, black, curly-haired Newfound- 
land dog bj my side. On arriving at the brook, I 
baited the book with a email earthworm, which I 
found by turning over a large stone that had lain 
a long time partly imbedded in the moist soil, and 
began fishing in "theripplea" under the deep 
shade of my favorite trees, "the hemlocks." 
Here the brook broadens to tliree or four times its 
usual width, and the shallow water runs murmur- 
ing over the stony bottom ; and here, during the 
daytime, little trout are always to be found. It 
was but a few minutes till I had one of the gold- 
and-red-epotted beauties safe in my bucket. 

Fishing over, and not being ready to return 
home, I started down along the bank of the brook 
to see what Rover, who was barking furiously, had 
found ; more, however, to please the noble dog 
who would show, by the expression of bis large, 
kindly eyes and by the wagging of his long bushy 
tail, the joy ho felt at my approach on such occa- 
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eionB, than because I thonght that he had fonnti 
anything of importance; for, my young friends, 
yon know that a Newfonndland dog, though very 
valuable for many things, is good for nothing as a 
hunter. Kover would make far more fuss over 
chasing a mouse or a chipmunk into a hole than a 
hound would in driving a fox into liis burrow, and 
would be much more pleased over his achieve- 
ment. 

On coming to within a few feet of the place 
where the dog waa, I saw that, just as I had ex- 
pected, he had driven one or the other of these 
tiny creatures under the roots of an old pine-tree 
that stood by the little stream; so I stopped, called 
Kover to me, and began to pet him, as much as to 
say; "Good dog! you have done the best you 
knew how, and I love you for it," While stand- 
ing there, petting the big, good-natured animal 
and looking about me, mj attention was attracted 
by the beauty of the bark and the neat and trim 
appearance of a small tree that stood near the op- 
posite bank of the brook. I leaped across the 
brook, and carefully examined the tree. Though 
not knowing its name, I was so pleased with it that 
I made up my mind at once to take the little trout 
I had in the bucket home, put it in the well, and 
get the spade, dig up the tree, and plant it in the 
road in front of the old farmhouse in which I 
lived. The resolution was promptly carried into 
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DfEect, and tlie tree waa planted. I rememlier now, 
as if it were but yesterday, with wliat exultant joy 
I showed the tree to my father on liis return from 
town that evening, and with wliat delight I re- 
lated the circumstances that led to its discovery 
and planting. Father informed me that it was a 
sugar or rock maple, a variety of the maple-tree 
rare in that section of the State. In other parts 
of New Hampshire many farmers have large groves 
of these trees, from wliose sap great quantities of 
syrup and sugar are annually made. The next 
year others of the same variety were planted, until 
a row of beautiful sugar-maples adorned, and still 
adorns, the road in front of my old New Hamp- 
shire home. 

Such was my interest in those trees that for 
years, even after I came to Ohio and settled in 
Cincimiati, on my visits to my parents, I meas- 
ured their stems to ascertain how rapidly they 
grew, and kept a record of their annual growth in a 
note-book stowed away in one corner of the old cup- 
board, over the kitchen fireplace, which my mother 
permitted no other member of the family to disturb. 
And uow, after more than forty years have passed 
since the planting, my attachment to these maples 
is so strong that I have almost as great a desire to 
see them as I have to visit the friends of my boy- 
hood. 
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WHY 1 BECAME IN BOYHOOD AN OPPONENT TO 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

In 1844 a man in Grofton County, New Ilamp- 
shire, was arrested, tried, convicted, and eentenced 
to be Lsnged for the eapposed murder of liis wife. 
The circuinBtances were as follows : 

A man and his wife slept in a room which was 
separated only hj a board partition from another 
room occupied by an old lady. One morning the 
wife was found hanging to the bedpost, dead. 
The husband was arrested on the charge of mur- 
der in the first degree, and was thrown into jail, 
at the eame time declaring his innocence. At the 
trial the old lady testified that she Iieard loud words 
between husband and wife, and threats tliat he 
would Jrill her, and afterwards heard scnflling be- 
tween them ; but that, being alone, she was afraid 
of her own life, and therefore lay quiet, etc. The 
jury brought in a verdict of guilty, and the judge 
sentenced the prisoner to be hanged. My father, 
at the time a member of the New Hampshire Leg- 
islature, made a careful examination of the testi- 
mony, and became convinced that die crime was 
snicide, and not uinrder. Accordingly, he intro- 
duced a bU! into the House of Representatives to 
pardon the condemned man. After a somewhat 
lengthy discussion, the Hotise decided to refer the 
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whole subject to a special coramittee of ten, of 
which my father was appointed chairmaD, with in- 
structions to report by bill or otherwise. The com- 
mittee, after a careful and patient examination of 
the evidence, instructed its cliairnian to report to 
the House a bill commuting the sentence of the 
prisoner to imprifionment for life in the State 
Prison. Mr. Peaelee immediately informed the 
House of Representatives that the select committee 
would be ready to report at seven o'clock in the 
evening, and asked the House to adjourn to that 
hour, stating that it was of the utmost unportance 
that prompt action be taken, or otherwise the exe- 
cution would take place at ten o'clock the follow- 
ing day. The House did as requested. Long be- 
fore the hour arrived to which the House had 
adjourned, the spacious galleries of the Hall of 
Representatives were filled to overflowing with 
spectatorB to hear tlie report of the committee. 
Among them were the aged mother and two sisters 
of the prisoner, weighed dovra by grief over the 
misfortunes of a son and brother. The bill was 
advocated with great zeal on the part of my father 
and some others, but was met with strenuous op- 
position on the part of friends of capital punish- 
ment, who tried to defeat the object of the bill by 
delaying action until too late to prevent the execu- 
tion, which they nearly succeeded in doing ; for 
the bill was passed by the House of Reprcsenta- 
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tives and repeived the signature of the governor 
only a few honrs before the time set for the hang- 
ing to tak« place. 

In front of the State House stood a rider by 
his Iioree, ready to etart with the eorainntation pa- 
pers aa soon as they received the signature of the 
governor. On tlie instant they were handed bim 
by Mr. Peaslee, he leaped upon his horse, and rode 
away tlirongh tlie snow ; for it was winter, and a 
deep snow lay npon t}ie gronnd. But by a relay 
of horses, for which arrangements had previously 
been made, the rider reached the place appointed 
for the execution two hours before the time set for 
the hanging. 

The prisoner was brought to Concord, and in- 
carcerated in the penitentiary, where he remained 
twu or three years, when, on acconnt of his good 
behavior and the great probability of his innocence, 
he was pardoned, and from that time he lived a 
blameless life, honored and respected in the com- 
munity in which he resided. After leaving prison 
he wrote a number of letters expressing his heart- 
felt gratitude to father, and saying that but for his 
disintereBted exertions in his behalf, he would have 
died an ignominious death upon the gallows, though 
innocent of the crime charged against him. 

The reading of these letters and the listening 
to the story related to nie when a boy by my father, 
who could iLut tell it withcnit shediiing tears when 
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be came to the scene that ensued in the rotunda of 
the State Ilouse, when that aged Christian mother 
and the two daughters met liim, and threw their 
arms around his neck, and wept grateful tears — 
"Language," said father, "seemed inadequate to 
express their gratitude for wliat I had done for 
tliem ' ' — deeply impressed my mind, and made me, 
from that day to this, an opponent to capital pun- 
ishment. 

My father lived to see conclusive evidence of 
the man's innocence adduced, and his own convic- 
tions sustained. 



GENERAL NOYES AND THE POET WHITTIER 
General Noyes and the poet Whittier were in- 
timate friends. So close was their friendsliip tliat 
when the General went to the seashore, as was his 
custom, to spend a few weeks in summer at Boar's 
Head or Eye Beach, Whittier, if at home, would 
come down to see hun and put up at the same hotel. 
The first time the ix>et did tlds. General Noyee 
asked him : "Mr. Whittier, how long do you ex- 
pect to remain here?" "As long as thee doea," 
was the reply ; and he invariably did so. 

General Noyes was one of the judges of the Supe- 
rior Court at the time I was clerk of the Hamilton 
County courts. One morning, as I was standing 
in the rotunda of the court-house, Judge Noyes 
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camo in, and, walking tip to me, said ; "Mr. Peae- 
lee, did jou see Whittier when you were East!" 
"No, Judge, ae I spent only two days at my old 
home, and as Whittier was at Oak Knoll, I didn't 
have time to call upon him. " General Noyes then 
spoke of the attachment and love that existed be- 
tween Wliittier aiid himself, related the incident 
above mentioned, and told how they first became ac- 
qjiainted at a railroad station as each was walking 
up and down tlie platform, waiting for a train that 
waa late, and then, lookingme earnestly in the face, 
he said: "Do yon know that "Whittier's 'The 
Eternal Goodness' is ray favorite poem?" and 
thereupon he recited, in his eloquent and impressive 
style, the following verses that I had put together, 
they being separated in the poem, for publication 
inmy "Gem Book:" 

" Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tosaed b; storm and flood, 
To one fixed stake my spirit clings: 
I know that God is good. 

I know not where bis islands lift 

There fronded palms in air, 
I only know I can not drift 

Beyond his love and care." 

I shall never forget the expression of reverence 
and trust upon his countenance, his gracefully- 
curved rising and falling gestures, the peculiar 
but pleasing cadence of his rich, melodious voice, 
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as General Nojea lifted liis eyes toward heaven, 
and repeated the last line, 



"Beyond His love and oare," 
reverently bowing his head at the final word 

The Judge, at the cloee of the recitation, Baid : 
"Mr. Peaslee, I 'm not feeling well. I think I '11 
go home. I liad rather a bad night of it last night, 
and Mrs. Noyee didn't want me to leave the house 
this morning ; but I thought I would feel better, 
and came down." "Judge," said I, "if youare 
not feeling well, I advise yon to go home." We 
bade each other good-morning, and General Noyee 
started for home, passing through the county au- 
ditor's offiee, and out at the upper Court Street 
door. It seemed but a moment after the General 
left me when one of the deputies in the auditor's 
office came rushing into the hall, and said : "Mr. 
Peaslee, your friend Judge Noyes is dead. He 
dropped dead on the sidewalk only a few steps 
from the court-house," Grief-stricken, but hop- 
ing for the best, I hurried out, to find that it waa, 
alas! too true. Yes, this brilliant son of Dart- 
mouth — General-Governor- Minister- Judge Noyes 
— had gone to his eternal rest, beloved and hon- 
ored by all who knew him, and, thank God 1 in the 
spirit of his friend Whittier's immortal words, 
which were still fresh upon his lips. 
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Being known as a friend of the family, I was 
selected to break the news to Mrs. Noyes. Hard, 
hard, indeed, as it was, I did so, and related to 
this noble, gifted, but heart-broken woman the in- 
cident that occurred on the very eve of her hus- 
band's death. Mrs. Noyes requested me to select 
five or six stanzas from ** The Eternal Goodness " 
to be sung at the funeral. I selected six, two of 
which were those which General Noyes so elo- 
quently and touchingly recited on that fatal 
morning. 



Letters from American Authors, or 
their Representatives, Relating 
to Author-day and "Arbor- 
day" Celebrations by the 
Public Schools of 
Cincinnati 



TER8 FROM AMEHIOAN AUTHORS 

LETTERS RELATING TO AUTHOR-DAY CELE- 
BRATIONS 

WHITTIBR-DAT, DKCBMBER, 17, iSBg. 

Lbttbe peom John Gheenlbap Whittieh. 

DiNTBEs, Mabs., 13 Mo. 33, 1879. 

jtfy Dear Friend, — I have read with Burpriao and 
pleaaure the account of the celebration of my birth- 
day in the Cincinnati achools. I am glad to bo 
thus remembered by the young people who must 
erelong take the places of the men and women of 
the present time. 

I have somewhere seen it stated that Bemardin 
de St. Pierre, the author of "Paul and Virginia," 
read the mannscript of his wonderful story to a se- 
lect company of literary men, who heard it coldly 
and with no word of approval. Ho was grieved and 
disappointed; bat, when some of the young cMId- 
friends whom he loved, called on him, he read it to 
them, and they were delighted with it. Enoour- 
aged by this, he published the story, and it ia now a 
French classic; has been translated into all lan- 
guages, and will be read and admired as long aa 
there are boya and girla in the world. 

For myself, aa an author, I have, perhaps, been 
better treated by the public than I deserved; but, 
if ever I feel myself too severely censured by older 
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critics, I shall appeal from their judgments to m; 
young friends by the beautiful river in the West. 
Let me aay that I am glad to find the son of my old 
neighbor so worthily filling the responsible position 
of superintendent of the schools of oue of the great 
citiea of the Union. 

I am very truly thy friend, 

John G. Whittieb. 



r 



From Henbt Wadswokth Lonofellow. 

Cambridge, Dec. 25, 1879. 

My Dear Sir, — I have had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving your very interesting letter, and wish it 
were in my power to comply with your request to 
send you some lines to be read on the occasion you 
mention. But want of time and numerous engage- 
ments render it impossible. 

I can only send you my Christmas and New- 
Tear's greeting to the grand army of your pupils, and 
ask you to tell them, as I am sure you have often 
told them before, to live up to the best that is in 
them; to live noble lives, as they all may, in what- 
ever condition they may find themselves, so that 
their epitaph may be that of Enripides: "This 
monument does not make thee famous, Enripides I 
hut thou makest this monument famous." 

With best wishes for yourself and all your pupils 
in all the schools, and the hope that your labors 
may be crowned with perfect success, 
, dear sir, youra faithfully, 

Hbnbt W. Longfellow. 
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Fkom Olivbb Wendell Holueb. 

Boston, Feb. 14, 1880. 

Dmr 8ir, — The writere whom the gchools of 
our Biater city liaye honored by celebrating their 
birthdays should be very grateful to them and to 
you. There ia no place which an author's thoughts 
caa nestle In so securely as the memory of a school- 
boy or Bobool-girl. 

I bad the pleasure of meeting Mr. Longfellow a 
few evening since, and took the opportunity of tell- 
ing him that my rhyming machinery was out of 
gear, or I would have sent some lines for the Cin- 
cinnati school celebration of his birthday. The 
truth ia, I am engaged with another kind of work, 
and it will never do to shift a barrel organ from one 
tune to another while it is playing. It must get 
through " Old Hundred " before it strikes up " Hail 
to the Chief I" I do not mean that I am writing an 
epic, or a tragedy, or an ode, but that my stated 
duties and the burdens of an almost unmanageable 
correspondence are about as much as I am equal to. 

But whether it ia said in verse or prose, all will 
agree that in honoring Mr. Longfellow, you are 
honoring the literary character in one of its pnrest 
and noblest representatives — a man whom any coun- 
try might be proud to claim as its laureate, and of 
whom we, who are Ms neighbors, can say truly that 
we know him by heart as all the English-speaking 
world know his poems. 

I am, dear sir, very truly yours, 

0. W. HOLMBB. 
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From Hbkry Wadhwoeth Lonofellow. 

CAMBRineB, Feb. 33, 1880, 
Jfy Dear Sir, — I am glad to comply with your 
request in regard to your " Prose and Poetical Se- 
lections." Please make use of any poems of mine 
which may suit your purpose. 

I am deeply touched by the manner in which 
my birthday is to be celebrated by teachers and pu- 
pils of your schools. I have received many letters 
upon the occasion — so many that I have not been 
able to answer all of them in season, which I regret 
extremely. I am not, and do not wish to seem, in- 
difEerent to such an honor. But T have felt that I 
ought not to take any prominent part in celebrating 
my own birthday. I can only be thankful for the 
compliment, and send my good wishes to all. 
With great regard, 1 am, my dear sir, 
Yours very truly, 

Hembt W. Lokgfbllow. 



From John Gheenleap Whittiee. 

DiNVEBS, Mass., 3d Mo. 3, 1880. 
John B. Peablee, Esq. : 

jVy Dear Friend, — I am happy to see by the 
copies of the Cincinnati papers sent me, I presume 
by thyself, the accounts of the successful celebra- 
tion of the birthday of my friend Longfellow by 
the thousands of pupils of the schools under thy 
supervision. 
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It was a happy thought of thine — the celebra- 
tion of the birthdays of those eminent in literature, 
art, and patriotic service — which seems to be every- 
where received and acted upon. 
Congratulating thee upon it, 

I am very truly thy friend, 

John Gkeenleaf Whittieb. 



HDLMBS-DAY. DECEMBER 3, iBSo. 

Fbom Oliteb Wendell Holmes. 

BoBTON, November 30, 1880. 
My Deaf Young Friends, — You are doing me 
great honor by committing some of my lines to 

memory, and bringing me ao kindly into remem- 
brance. If I had known how much was to be made 
of my verses, I should have been more thoughtful 
and more careful in writing them. I began writing 
and printing my poema at an age when many are far 
advanced in wisdom; but I waa boyish and imma- 
ture. And so it happens that some productions of 
mine got established in my books which I look upon 
now as green fruit, which had better been left un- 
gathered. I can trust the keen intelligence of my 
young readers to discover which these were. After 
all, it sometimes happens that youthful readers find 
a certain pleasure in writings which their authors 
find tbemselvea to have outgrown, and ahake their 
gray heads over aa if they ought to have written 
like old men when they were boya. So if any of 
you can laugh over any of my early verses, unbut- 
ton yonr small jackets, and indulge iu that pleasing 
convulaion to your hearts' content. 
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But I aincerely hope that yon will find some- 
thing better in ray pages; and if you will remember 
me by "The Chambered Nautilus, " or "The Prom- 
iae," or "The Living Temple," your memories will 
be a monument 1 shall think more of than any of 
bronze or marble. 

With best wishes for yonr happy future, 
I am your friend, 

Olitbb Wendell Holmes. 



I lurniBi 

^^^^ in whi 



From John Greenleap Whittibb. 

Oak Knoll, Dantehs, ) 
10th Mo. 2, 1880. f 

Mtf Dear Friend, John B. Peashe,Esq., — I think 
we makera of books ought to be grateful to thee for 
introducing ub to the jonng people, who are rising 
up to fill our places more worthily, I hope, than we 
have done. Apart from any personal interest in 
the matter, it is surely fitting and proper to keep 
the youth of our country familiar with its authors 
who are conscientiously endeavoring to build up 
American literature, or, at least, to lay the fouuda- 
tion-atonea of the fabric. 

I am very truly thy friend, 

John Greenleap Whittibb. 

I inoloee a little poem lately written to my niece's 
little boy, who bears my name. The Qreenleafs 
were of Huguenot stock. The French poet Marot 
furnished the religious songs and hymns at the time 
in which the first emigrant to America lifed. 
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Fkoh J. G. Holland, 

Editorial Rooms, Sobibker's Maoazihe, 1 
743 Broadway, New York, \ 

Nov. 18, 1880. ) 
John B. Pbaslee, Es(t. : 

My Dear Sir, — I am not well enough or BuflS- 
ciently aloof from buaineas to write a letter worth 
reading in public; but I ahouU like to Bay to you, 
at leaat, how very warmly 1 admire the genius of 
the writer whoae anniversary you celebrate, and how 
lively my aenee ia of the great pleaaure hia work haa 
given to hia countrymen. There ia no writer, of 
either prose or verae, whoae work ia aurer of preser- 
vation in the loving and admiring appreciation of 
the American people than that of Dr. Holmea. He 
is a brilliant wit, a genial humorist, and, something 
more and better than these, he ia a true poet and a 
most engaging social philoaopher. To me, hia work 
seema more crystalline than that of any of hia con- 
frerea. There ia never, in any of hia writinga, any 
Buapicion of padding. Tlie easential elementa, ex- 
cluding all mijtturea and all foreign and nnnecea- 
eary material, aBsume in his verse a form which can 
only be characterized as cryatalline — every angle 
and facet and point asBuming their natural rela- 
tions, and producing the effect of a creation diacov- 
ered rather than invented. Some of bia atanzaa are 
BO natural that we can not imagine how they ever 
could be written in any other way. 

You are doing a good thing in making the chil- 
dren under your care acquainted with the work of 




SW> LH77SKS PROM AMfRM/CA.V AVTHOMS 

Affl«rinft*« highMt. *n\ beit, aanA to iMctun; tbc 
t« An hnnnr Ui lil«r«ltirn Kini the hearta and brai 
thftt proilnrtA it. For thia, everj lit«nry nao e« 
jrwi hit Ui»nk«, Yonra »erj truly, 

J. 0. HOIXAVD. 




PflOtf W. n. VHTABLI. 



Not. M, 1880. 



Jonif B. Pkarlki: 

/Jiwr fViimd, — In reply to your polite fsTor of 
tho intli, Inl mn KMurn yon that I am much inter- 
eRt><i(l )n thn JFolmoM miriivnriiary nelebratioa to tako 
|)lM!t) on tlm :)<l 'if Dnnniiibitr. 

Tliorn nra Mpecial reaRom why achooli and sohool 
t«aohi>rii Nhoiilil reongnixo a debt of gratitude to the 
" Aiitmtrnl," " Profnrwor," and "Poet" of the 
" llrnnkfiiit-tahln." lie has done mnch, aa yon 
Jimtty roiiinrk, "to build up American literatnre." 
Iln hiM aUo done inunb to build up a noble ideal of 
AmorliiBii NOdlnty. 

Dr. Ilnlmoi may be ranked an an educational re- 
forninr, and liU iniluonoo in none the leas potent be- 
oauRo flxorlod outaide the usual agonoiee. His heart 
liart iioTiir grown away from its school-day loves, and 
n iiowr fnlk to aympathixe with both teacher and 
loaniar. His soienliflo studios lead him to attach 
duo importanoe to the physical hasia of life, and to 
oonoeivo a ralionat and beautiful philosophy of hn- 
man develupmont, in which both body and soul are 
aonataiilly recognised. He ia an expert in physico- 
■pirituitl anulyiis. 

Delighting iu speculatifc discussion, Dr. IIolmeB 
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delights yet more in ascertained facts, and bia the- 
oriea are always ballasted witb proof. His writings 
abound in wise, practical suggestions in regard to 
the conduct of the intellect and the affectiona. 
Even his novels convey invaluable hints aad pre- 
cepts on education. 

Dr. Holmes is a sound moraliBt without being a 
moralizer. He exalts virtue by assuming hor su- 
premacy, not by proving it. He worships patriot- 
ism, thus teaching others his high esteem of it. 
He advocates religion by believing in it. 

The versatility of this author is marvelous. He 
writes well on abstruse science, on metaphysics, and 
in the varied departments of essay, fiction, and po- 
etry. We love and honor Bryant from afar, repelled 
by the rumor that he was cold; we draw near to 
Longfellow and ffhittier, sure of a cordial welcome, 
yet with our mind tuned to a pensive mood; we ap- 
proach Lowell and Holmes, not unprepared for 
laughter or tears. I am deeply grateful to Dr. 
Holmes because he opens the fountain of fun. 
That man is a benefactor who leads New England 
in a. hearty laugh, or even in a lively chuckle. The 
Puritan throat especially needs suoh exercise. 

Tour friend, W. H. Vmable. 



Frou John J. Piatt. 

NoKTH Bend, Ohio, Dec. 8, 1880. 
Mr. John B. Peaslee: 

Dear Sir, — Pardon me (or my tardiness in re- 
sponding to your favor of the 16th ult., inviting 
ra. Piatt and myself to contribute somewhat to 
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the celebration of the seventy-first anniverHary of 
Dr. HolniGB's birthday by tho public acboolB of Cin- 
cinnati. It would give ua great pleasure to be able 
to do aa you request ; but illDoss on tbo part of Mrs. 
Piatt, and very engrossing and exliaustivo office- 
work on my part, have made even tbe attempt im- 
poBsible. I can only express our cordial sympathy 
with one object of the celebration — to lionor, in a 
charming way, a man I esteem most highly; an au- 
thor whose works, in prose or verse, "give delight, 
and hurt not;" a poet I greatly admire, whether in 
Buch happy pieces of humor as "The Last Leaf" 
and "The Deacon's Masterpiece," such stirring, 
patriotic ballads as "Grandmother's Story of Bunker 
Hill Battle," such finely wrought ethical poems as 
"The Chambered Nautilus," or such gayly grave 
and tenderly pathetic personal oxpressionB as "The 
Iron Gate." 

Your school boys and girls will love him most 
gust now, doubtless, for tbe latter poem; no, per- 
haps they will love him most for it some years hence, 
when these scbool-boya come to remember their 
school boyhood, and the school-girls come to re- 
member — tho school -boys. 

Dr. llolmea, let me say finally, is admirable in 
many ways. He la a " many-sided man " — scientist, 
philosopher, moralist, poet, wit, humorist — and 
whatever side is brought to view seems, for the time 
being, the brightest side, "the side that's next 
the Bun." 

I wish I might here relate a pleasant little per- 
sonal recollection of Dr. Holmes. Five years after 
he became famous as " The Autocrat of tbe Break- 
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fast-table" (which ie a greater empire tlian "All 
the RuBsias"), I happened to be walking across the 
college-green at Cambridge, Mass. , in company 
with — but I fear I shali have to defer my personal 
recollections until I can find more room than that 
thia sheet of note-paper gives me ! 

With thanks for your kind note and tha feeling 
that prompted it, I remain. 

Very truly yours, John J. Piatt. 



L 



Fbou Oliter Wendell Holmes. 

Boston, Deo. S3, 1880. 
My Dear Mr. PeasUe, — I have thia day sent you 
a copy of my Poems in a more comely dress than 
they have commonly worn. It ia meant only to re- 
mind yon that I am very grateful for all the care 
and thought you have expended to make the day in 
which my poems and their author were called to 
mind a aucceas. And certainly you succeeded be- 
yond anything I could have dared to hope when I 
wrote the piecGs now embalmed in so many young 



It is a tribute that any writer might feel himself 
honored in receiving ; but it must have required an 
amount of generous labor on your part tliat is hard 
fully to appreciate and impossible to thank you for 
as you deserve. Mr. Houghton tella me that they 
have sent you a copy of my books — or those of them 
you would be likely to care for. I hope you will let 
this one stand by itself, as a memento of an occa- 
sion which you deserve the main credit of making a 
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eucceas, and to whicli I am happy to feel that I hftve 
contributed. 

Believe me, my dear eir, 

J yours, 
Oliteb Wendell Holmes. 



Frou John Greenleaf Whittier, 

Oak Knoll, Dantees, 13 Mo. 6, 1884. 
Hon. John B. Peaslee: 

Dear Friend, — I am glad to know that I am to 
be remembered on the 17th inat. in the achools of 
Cincinnati. Little did the bashful farmer-boy, on 
the banks of the Merrimac, more than sixty years 
ago, know of the Great West, or dream that he 
would live to be greeted by the united voices of tha 
Bchool children of a great city on the then almoat 
unknown " Beautiful River." I can scarcely real- 
ize that boy and the aged man are one and the same. 
With thanks for thy note, 

I am very faithfully thy old friend, 

John G. Whittieb. 



Frou Ret. Howabd A, Johnston. 

East Walnut Hills, Dec. 3, 1885. 
Dr. John B. Peablee: 

Dmr Sir, — Two editions of the Evening Pott 
have beeu mailed to me with articles containing ac- 
counts of your efforts to secure the observance of 
" Authors' Days." 

I desire to thank yon for the manifest zeal which 
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yon have shown for years in this direction. Aa one 
who seeks the "heart culture" for the children, I 
am in fullest sympathy with your methods, and be- 
lieve they are productive of great good. 

"Memory Gems" are crystallized formulte of 
truth which sink into the child's mind, and their 
beauty and strength will develop in after years with 
effect upon the life, fostering aspirations and fixing 
purposes to live in the integrity and nobility of 
manhood. The seeds sown to-day will bring forth 
precious fruit. Most cordially, 

Howard A. Johkbto:]'. 

COMMENDING USMDKY GBUS. 

Feou J. T. Hbadlet. 

Nbwbuhgh, Jan. 39, 1888. 
John B. Feablee, Superintendent of 

Public Instruction, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
My Dear Sir, — Please accept my thanks for your 
educational report. I have looked over it with great 
interest. The historical feature in your system 
can not be too much praised. I was, however, es- 
pecially interested in the "Memory Gems." It is 
a mode of moral teaching that can not be overes- 
timated, and to which no one can object. It is far 
better than all dogmatic teaching or dry precepts, 
however excellent they may be. It fixes moral 
lessons in the heart rather than in mere memory, 
and at the same time cultivates the taate and re- 
fines the feelings. It should be introduced into 
every school. Yours very truly, 

J. T. Hbadlet. 
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Fbom W. D. Gallagbek. 

Pewbe Vallet, Kt., April 4, 1881. 
PsoF. John B. Feablee, Superintendent 

Pnblic Schoola, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Sir, — "I will if I can" was the exclama- 
tion I made in thought, a few days ago, upon re- 
ceiving your polite invitation to be present on the 
7th inst. at the celebration, by the Woodward, 
HngheB, and Gaines High Schools of Cincinnati, 
of the ninety-third anniversary of the settlement 
of Ohio. I find now, however, much to my regret, 
that I shall not be able to do so. 

It ia a Hource of great and abiding pleasure with 
me to find that the "Plymouth Rock of Ohio," 
which waa called at the time the Ordinance of 
'Eighty -seven, and planted with due ceremony at 
Marietta nearly a century ago, continues so firmly 
imbedded in the hearts and heads of the first set- 
tlers of the Northwestern Territory. It was a great 
rock, it had a grand destiny, and its influence baa 
been nothing leaa than wonderful. In a moral and 
mental aspect, it is the Gibraltar of our whole land. 
Never has fort or citadel on this continent been as- 
sailed aa it has. Never baa shot or shell, or can- 
ister and grape, or bombs the most direful known 
to human use, been more persistently brought to 
bear upon any point or object of attack, and never. 
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It can be truly said, has an object aBsaultod so fiercely 
withstood the force and fury brought agaiuat it as 
that Plymouth Rock of Ohio, the Ordinance of 
'Eighty-seven. It was unfettering of hands, it was 
freeing of limbs, it was enfranchising of souIb — no 
interference thereafter with modes of worship 
throughout the broad domain, no suspension of 
habeas corpus, no slavery or involuntary servitude. 
And look at the results: Merely a nominal popula- 
tion when our first census was taken, swollen within 
fifty years (18iO) to 2,681,516, and within thirty 
years more to 6,885,788, which was the aggregate 
population returned in 1870 by the census of that 
year for the three States (Ohio, Indiana, and Lli- 
nois) erected out of the Northwest Territory by the 
Ordinance of '87. All honor to that grand old or- 
dinance and the lofty spirits that inspired it, chief 
among whom were Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, 
and Eufus King, of Massachusetts! 

The anniversary of the day upon which the first 
settlers reached the mouth of the Muskiagura Eiver 
on the Adventure Galley,*^ and reported at Fort 
Harmar (April 7, 1788), has long been observed by 
tho Pioneer Association of Ohio ; and now the su- 
perintendent of the public schools of Cincinnati, 
in making provision for the commemoration of that 
day by the pupils of the high schools under his 
general charge, honors himself, as well as aids in 
inspiring and developing a true manhood and a true 
womanhood in the generation soon to leave its Almu 
Mafer and enter the active sphere of life. 

Inasmuch as I can not be with you myself on 
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the iDteresting occasion referred to, I send, for such 
diepoaition as jon may see proper to make of it, the 
following representative, and am. 

Very respectfully yours, 

W. D. Gallaohbe. 

On the brave AitmlMre Oallej/, 

In the stirring times of old, 
Ere our country as a nation 

Its flrat decflde jet had told. 

Sailed a band of gallant spirita, 

In the springtime of the year, 
Tilled witli hope and expectation. 

Yielding not to doubt or fear. 

Aimed with "Ord'nance 'Eighty-seven," 
On the decks they took their stand ; 

And the brightest smiles from heaven 
Cheered them as they cleared from land. 

On the banks of the Muskingum, 

Near Ohio's gleaming tide, 
From a clear and quiet harbor, 

Soon a fortress they espied. 

To the flag thitt fioated o'er it, 

Gave they salutation due. 
And the woods and waters echoed, 

Afl they sang " Red, White, and Blue." 

Disembarking, they were welcomed 

By the cannon of the fort ; 
As they upward marched in order. 

And made full and fair report. 

Soon the summer came in beauty, 

And from near and far away. 
Gathered 'round the welcoming fortress. 

New recruits from day to day. 
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Then within & green pavilion, 
Formed by high o'erai-ching trees, 

Where the wildwood sliruba and blossoms 
Filled with sweetness every breeze, 



Btood a large and brave aaseroblage 
Of deteiinined, thoughtful men, 

Giving heed to words of wisdom 
Which they had not heard till then. 

Here the law of 'Eighty-seven 
In the Ordinance was proclnimed ; 

Here the sacred right of freedom 
For humanity was named ; 

Here the chart, and thei'e the compass. 
For the many, for the few — 

Fully, fairly, clearly pictui-ed— 
Were distinctly brought to view j 

Here the weak were well protected 

From the fury of the strong ; 
There the right rose up ia triunspli, 
As went down the festering wrong. 

The broad Territory prospered. 
Though awhile disturbed by war; 

And its thousands grew to millioni, 
Lighted on by freedom's star. 

Ajid from Pennsylvania's border 

To the Mississippi's bound, 
From the Lakes to the Ohio, 

Soon their happy homes were found. 

Lung and oft the high green arches 
Of their forest- tern pies rang, 

As they spoke of joy in heaven. 
As of peace on earth they sang. 
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Look for wiBdom to the pages 

Of profane or holy writ ; 
At the feet of seers and sages, 

Seeking counsel, humbly sit, — 

Yet you 'U get not many leesons, 

Scan all closely as you may, 
Equal to that given Thb Sbttlbrb 

At the threshold of their way. 

To the Obdinanob, now, all honorl 
Por the Pioneers, due praise I 

And stilt be the yearly tribute 
Given to thia Day of Days I 



LETTERS RELATING TO ARBOR-DAY CELEBRA- 
TION, 1882. 

From John G. Whittier. 

Oak Knoll, Danvehs, Mass., ) 
4 Mo. 25, 1882. f 
John B. pEAaLEE: 

My Dear Friend, — I thank thoe for the invitation 
to attend the meeting of the Forestry Convention 
in the city of Cincinnati. For many yeara I have 
felt a deep interest in the conservation of our for- 
ests and the planting of trooa. The wealth, beauty, 
fertility, and liealthfulneaa of the country largely 
depend upon it. My indignation ia yearly arouaed 
by the needleaa aacrifice of aome noble oak or elm, 
and especially of tho white pine, the grandest tree 
in our woods, which I would not exchange for Ori- 
ental palms. 

My thanks will he due to the public acliool which 
is to plant a group of trees in your Eden Park in 
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my honor, I could ask no better memorial. I 

have always admired the good taate of the Sokokie 
Indiana, around Sobago Lake, who, when their chief 
died, dug around a beech-tree, swaying it down, and 
placed hia body in the reut, and then let the noble 
tree fall back into its original place, a green and 
beautiful monument for a son of the forest- 
It would give me great pleasure to attend the 
Convention, but my health is not equal to the effort. 
I am very truly thy friend, 

John G. "Whittiek. 

From Ellen T. Emerson. 

(Daughter of Balph Waldo Emeraon.) 

Concord, 1 May, 1882. 
Dear Sir, — Tour letter, announcing to my father 
the planting of a grove of oaks in memory of hia 
work, and the honor paid him by the Hughes High 
School, last week, came when he was too ill to hear 
it; but it gave pleasure to his family, and we send 
our thanks. Yours truly, 

Ellen T. Embeson. 

Feom Olivee Wendell HoLMEa. 

Boston, April 24, 1883. 
Dear Mr. Peaslee, — You are very kind to write 
me BO full an account of the proposed forestry cele- 
bration. I wish I were back again, for the time, on 
my old place at Pittsfield, Mass., where I set out a 
large number of trees twenty-five years ago, and 
made a barren sand-hill into a beautiful grove — so 
I see by the photographs of the place ; for I have 
never had the courage to visit it since I sold it. 
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The little wtiyBide place where I pass my satn- 
mers has nothing on it transportable, or I should 
delight in sending yon a treeling. 

1 think the idea a very happy one of enlisting 
the enthnsiaBm of the yonng — and perhaps old, too — 
persons In making plantations, and it kills two birds 
with one stone to make trees monnments of history 
and character. 

I can't help admiring the fresh activity and en- 
terprise of yonr Western city, and wondering how 
soon our old centers of civilization will have to go 
to school to their younger sisters. 

Believe me, my dear sir. 

Very trnly yours, 

0. W. HoLMKa. 

From Mes. Jaues T. Fields. 

April 26, 1882, [ 

148 Chables Stbeet, Boston. ) 
John B. Peasles, Esq. : 

Dear Sir, — Your letter, informing me that the 
pupils of the Twenty-fourth District School of Cin- 
cinnati are to plant a group of trees in your beau- 
tiful park to the memory of my husband, gives me 
sincere pleasure. 

No American has been more sincerely interested 
than h^ in the preservation of our forests and the 
growth of our parka. 

The elevating influence of nature over those who 
live in cities was never more tenderly recognized 
than by him. Ho found iu Cincinnati a natural 
home of art and an artistic home of nature which 
he believed would find sure development. 
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This first annual meeting of the National For- 
eatry Congress in your city proves that she is leading 
the way for the advancement of oor whole land. 
She is showing our people how Niagara may be pre- 
served in its natural loveliness, and how Boston may 
yet rescue its beautiful water-side. 

I am sure the boys who wear the badge with the 
name of James T. Fields are not altogether ignorant 
of his interest in them and their pnrsuita. His 
pleasanteat memories and pleasantest occupations 
were country rambles with the boys; he was always 
one with them. Believe me, 

Very truly yours, Anmie Fields. 



Fbou Mbs. Louis Agassiz. 

CAMBitiDaE, April 38, 1883. 

Dear Sir, — Allow me to acknowledge your note 
of the 20th of April to my son, and to thank you 
for informing us of your pleasant plan for Arbor- 
day. Nothing could be more delightful to us than 
to know that the name of Agassiz is still associated 
with the progress of education in this country. 
Everything conceruiug the welfare of the public 
Bchoola had the deepest interest for Mr. Agassiz 
diiring his life, and nothing would have pleased 
him more than to be remembered, after he was gone, 
by the children of the public schools. 

With the best wishes for the " Agassiz Forestry 
Cadets," I remain. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Elizabeth C. Agassiz. 



k th< 
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Fhom W. D. Howells, 

Boston, May 1, 1883. 

My Dear Sir, — I beg yoa to convey to the 
Twenty-eighth District School of Cincinnati my 
very Binoere thanks for the great honor they have 
done me in planting a group of trees in recognition 
of what I have thought in literature, I hope they 
did not forget that I am myself a Buckeye, and 
that the Miami woods were all iikin to me once. 

If sometimes one of the school should write me 
how the trees flourish, I would he very glad. 

Thanking you personally for your kindnesa in 
communicating this gratifying fact to me, 
I am yourB, very respectfully, 

W. D. HOWBLIfl. 

Fbou HiEBiBT Ebbchbr Stowb. 

Mandabin, Fla., April 28, 1882. 
John B. Peaslee: 

Dear Sir, — Your letter being sent to Andover, 
whore I no longer reside, and redirected to my win- 
ter home iu this State, did uot reach me till after 
the time when I was invited to be present. 

It is very pleasant, however, to receive this no- 
tice from a city which was my homo so many years, 
and where I formed many friendly associations. I 
am especially touched with the favor which the 
Gainee Colored School has shown me in planting a 
tree for me in your new plantation, and beg you will 
express to them, in my name, my appreciation of 
the kind feeling they have thus shown. 



I 
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I trust thiit their school oduejition will open for 
them a brighter future, both in this life and a bet- 
ter one beyond, ■ 

Looking back on the time of my residence there, I 
I can not but thank God and take courage for the 
future. 

Allow me to add that I am delighted to see rising 
in Cincinnati the much-needed effort to perpetuate 
our American forests. It is a subject that has lately 
interested me greatly, and it is well that Cincinnati 
should take the lead in that as in so many other 
noble works of boauty and utility. 

Wishing all succeaa to your efforts, 

I am cordially yoars, H, B. Stowb. 



From W. H. Venable. 

CiNCiNNATr, April Si, 1882. 

SCPBBISTENDENT JOHK B. PeASLEE : 

Dtar Sir, — In response to your courteous letter,.! 

I send you the following verses, in which I try tof 

express ^ly sentiments in regard to trees. 

Yours cordially, 

W. H. Venable. 

P0EE8T SONG 

A song (or the benutHul trees, 

A song for the forest gi'and, — 

The garden of God's own hand. 
The pride of his centuries I 
Hurrah, for the kinglj oakl 

For the maple, the forest queen I 
For the lords of the emerald cloak t 

For the ladiee in living green I 
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For the beautiful trees a Bong, 
The peei-s of a glorious realm, — 
The linden, the aeh, and the elm, 

Su brave and maje^tio and strong 1 

Hurrah, for the beech-tree trim ! 
For the hickory, stanch at pore! 

For the locust, thorny and grim I 
For the silvery syoamore I 



A song for the palm, the pine, 
And for every tree that grows, 
Fii>m the desolate zone of snows 

To the zone of the burning line 1 

Hurrah, for the warders proud 
Of the mountain -side and vale. 

That challenge the lightning cloud. 
And buffet the Btormy gale I 



A Bong for the forest aialed. 
With its Gothic roof sublime, 
The soleom temple of Time, 

Where man beeometh a child, 

As he llatens the anthem-roll 
Of the wind in ihe solitude. 

The hjmn that telleth hie soul 
That God is the Lord of the wood. 



Bo long as the rivers flow, 
80 long as the mountains rise, 
May the forests sing to the skies. 

And shelter the earth below I 

Hurrah, for the beautiful trees ! 
Hurrah, for the forest grand, — 

The pride of his centuries, 
The garden of God's own hand 1 
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"ARBOR-DAY" CELEBRATION OF i88j. 

Fkom Oliter Wendell Holues, 

Boston, Mass., March 18, 1883. 
Mr. John- B. Peaslee: 

Dear Sir, — You and your friends have chosen a 
very pleasant and moat uaeftil way of cominemorat- 
ing some of the autliors whom yr)u think worthy of 
being remembered by tlieir fellow-countrymen. I 
hope that the example set of planting trees as their 
monuments will do as much for American landscape 
as the best of our authorship has doue for American 
literature. 

The trees may outlive the memory of more than 
one of those in whose Tionor they were planted. 
But if it is something to make two blades of grass 
grow where only one was growing, it is much more 
to have been the occasion of the planting of an oak 
which shall defy twenty scores of winters, or of an 
elm which shall canopy with ita green cloud of fo- 
liage half as many generations of mortal immortal- 
ities. 1 have written many verses; but the best 
poems I have produced are the trees I planted on 
the hillside which overlooked the broad meadows, 
scalloped and rounded at their edges by loops of the 
sinuous Housatonic. Nature finds rhymes for them 
in the recurring measures of the seasons. Winter 
strips them of their ornaments, and gives them, as 
it were, in prose translation, and summer reelothea 
them in all the splendid phrases of their leafy 
language. 
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What are these maples aud beeches and birches 
bat odes and idyls and madrigals ? Wliat are these 
pines and firs and spruces hnt holy hymns, too sol- 
emn tor the many-hued raiment of their gay decid- 
uous neighbors ? 

But I must not let my fancy run away with me. 
It is enough to know that when we plant a tree, we 
are doing what we can to make our planet a more 
wholesome and hajipier dwelling-place for those who 
come after ua, if not for ourselvea. 

Aa you drop the seed, as you plant the sapling, 
your left hand liarJly knows what your right hand 
is doing. But nature knows, and in duo time the 
Power that sees and works in secret will reward you 
openly. You have been warned against hiding your 
talent in a napkin ; but if your talent takes the form 
of a maple-key or an acorn, and your napkin is a 
shred of the apron that covers '*the lap of the 
earth," you may hide it there, unhlamod ; and when 
you render in your account, jou will find that your 
deposit has been drawing compound interest all the 
time. . . . 

Believe me, dear Mr. Peaslee, 
Very truly yoiurs, 

Olivee "Wendell IIolkeb. 



Fboh Benson J. Lossino, Historian. 

"The Ridge," Dover Plains, | 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., April 9, 1883. J 
My Dear Sir, — What conqueror, in any part of 
"life's broad field of battle," coald desire a more 
beautiful, a more noble, or a more patriotic mona- 
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ment than a tree, planted by the hands of pnre and 

joyona children, as a memorial of his achievements ? 

What earnest, honest worker with hand and 
brain, for the benefit of his fellow-men, could de- 
sire a more pleasing recognition of bis usefulnesa 
than such a monument, a symbol of hia or her pro- 
ductions, ever growing, ever blooming, and ever 
bearing wholesome frait? 

Trees, already grown ancient, have been conse- 
crated by the presence of eminent personages or by 
some conspicuons event in our national history, 
such as the elm-tree at Philadelphia, at which Will- 
iam Penn made his famous treaty with nineteen 
tribes of barbarians ; the Charter Oak at Hartford, 
which preserved the written guarantee of the lib- 
erties of the Colony of Connecticut; the wide- 
spreading oak-tree of Flushing, Long Island, under 
which George Fox, the founder of the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, preached; the lofty cypresa- 
tree in the Dismal Swamp, under which Washington 
reposed one night in hia young manhood; the huge 
French apple-tree near Ft. Wayne, Ind., where Lit- 
tle Turtle, the great Miami chief, gathered his war- 
riors; the elm-tree at Cambridge, in the shade of 
which Washington first took command of the Con- 
tinental army on a hot summer's day; the tulip-tree 
on King's Mountain battlo-fiehl in South Carolina, 
on which ten bloodthirsty Tories were hung at one 
time; the tall pine-tree at Ft. Edward, N". Y., under 
which the beautiful Jane McCrea was slain; the 
magnificent black walnut-tree, near Uaverstraw ou 
the Hudson, at which General Wayne mustered his 
forces at midnight, preparatory to his gallant aud 
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GncceBsfal attack on Stony Poiut; the grand mag- 
nolia-tree near Charleston, S. C, under which Gen- 
eral Lincoln held a council of war previous to sur- 
rendering the city; the great pecau-tree at Villere'a 
plantation, below New Orleans, under which a por- 
tion of the remains of General Pakenham was 
buried; and the pear-trees, planted respectively hy 
QoTornor Endicott of Massachusetts and Governor 
Stiiyi'esant of New York more than two hundred 
years ago. 

These trees all have a place in our national his- 
tory, and are inseparable from it, because they were 
BO consecrated. My eyes have seen all but one of 
them, and patriotic emotions were excited at the 
sight. How much more significant and Buggeative 
is the dedication of a young tree as a monumenti 

The memorial trees which the children of Cin- 
cinnati planted in Eden Park — Eden t wherein man's 
hand first planted a tree. It was the beginning of 
temple-building for the worship of the "unknown 
God." Your children are fashioning a magnificent 
fane, such as was used for worship in the youth- 
hood of the human race; for, as our beloved Bry- 
ant says: 



" The groves were God's first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shnft, and Iny the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them ; ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of antheraB,~in the darkling wood. 
Amidst this cool and silence, lie knelt down, 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication." 
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Please convey my thanks eapecially to the young 
people who have honored me by planting a group of 
trees, dedicated to mo; and accept my kindest sal- 
utation for youraelf and your asBociates. 
Uost sincerely, your friend, 

BENSON J. LoBsiira. 
Mr. John B. Peaslee, Ciuciunati, Ohio. 




From J. T. Headley, Hibtohian. 

NEWBURaH, N. Y., March 30, 1888. 
Mr. John B. Peaslee: 

Dear Sir, — It is gratifying to see Ohio take such 
deep interest in tree-planting, which is beginning 
BO strongly to attract public attention. Setting 
apart one day for this purpose, and making it a 
general holiday, will add attractiveness to utility, 
and give it a deeper hold on the popular heart. 
But the happiest thought of all was, to make it a 
holiday for the public schools, and have the chil- 
dren practically take part in it, and set out groups 
of trees for their favorite authors. Yon thus not 
only connect trees with the associations of child- 
hood and their pleasanteat holidays, but with authors 
from whom they receive their earliest and best im- 
pressions. 

Wo sometimes forget that the highest aim of ed- 
ucation is to form right character, and that is ac- 
complished more by impressions made upon the 
heart than by knowledge imparted to the mind. 

The awakening of our beat sympathies, the cul- 
tivation of our best and purest tastes, strengthening 
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the desire to be uaefiil and good, and directing 
joutlifol ambition to unselfish ends, — such are the 
objects of true education. Surely nothing can be 
better calculated to procure theae ends than the 
holiday you have set apart for the public Bchools. 
Yours very truly, J. T. Headley, 

P. S. — I see by your plan of "moral instruc- 
tion" and for "beautifying school-rooms," that yon 
agree with me that education consists as much in 
making good impressions as imparting intellectual 
knowledge, H. 

Fhom Moncurb D. Comwat. 

London, March 29, 1883. 
Dear Sir, — It is a great pleasure to me to tliink 
of the young people of Cincinnati assembliiig to 
celebrate the planting of trees, and connecting them 
with the names of authors whose works are the far- 
ther and higher products of our dear old Mother 
Nature. An Oriental poet says of his hero: 

" Sunshine Wb^ he in a wintry place; 
And in tnidsiimmer, coolness and shade." 

Such are all true thinkers ; and no truer monu- 
ments of them can eiiat than bcautifnl trees. Our 
word book is from the beech tableta on which men 
used to write. Our word bible is from the Greek 
for bark of a tree. Our word paper is from the 
tree papyrus, the tree which Emerson found the 
moat interesting thing he saw in Sicily. Our word 
library is from the Latin Hber, bark of a tree. 
Thus literature is traceable in the growth of trees. 
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and was originally written on leaves and wooden 
tablets. The West responds to the East in associ- 
ating great writers with groupa of trees; and a 
gratiiful posterity will appreciate the poetry of this 
idea as well while it enjoys the shade and beauty 
whicii the schools are securing for it. 
Very faithfully yours, 

MoNcuKE D. Conway. 



k 



From Mrs. Harriet Dennibon Read. 

(Widow ot the late T. Buchanan Kead, of ClnclnnaU.) 

Manheim Stkeet, Gbemantown, ( 
April 2, 1883. ( 
Mr. Johh B. Pbaslee : 

Dear Sir, — Thank yon for your interesting let- 
ter, telling me of "Authors' Grove," and of the 
memorial atonos tobe placod there on "Arbor-day." 
It gives mo so much plouaure to know that one who 
loved the State and her beautiful city, Cincinnati, 
as Mr. Read did, should receive proof of affection 
and appreciation. Mr. Bead was a true worshiper 
of nature. Her groves were to him, as to Bryant, 
" God's first temples," and many of his poems 
caught their touching beauty from that innate love ; 
and hia pen gave forth in the "New Pastoral," as 
in many minor poems, the music of a gentle, loving 
heart, attuned to the harmony of woods and meadow 
brooks. Laurel llill, that beautiful cemetery of 
Philadelphia, has, it is true, received all that was 
mortal of the "Poet Artist;" yet his gentle spirit 
will hover around this " Authors' Grove," and, with 
other immortal spirits, witness they did not toil in 
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vain ; that their namea were not writtea on the sand, 
le'ho washed away unrecorded. 
Let Mr. Read himself speak; 

"And Chough the hills of death 

May hide the bright ari'a.;, 
The marahaled brotherliood of aouls 

Still keepe its upwui-d wa;. 
Upward, forever upward, 

I see their march sublime, 
And hear the glorious music 

Of the eonqueroi-B of time." 

Will you, my dear sir, express ray grateful 
thanks to the Bcholars who, in the "AuthorB* 
Grove," will place a memorial stone to Mr, Read f 
In after years may their own names in turn rank 
with those they ao revere 1 

With much rospoct, 

Habbiet Dennison Read. 



From Mrs. Imogen Willi8 Eddy. 

(Daughter of N. P. WIUU.) 

John B. Peaslee: 

Dsar Sir, — I have received your letter, and a 
copy of the Times-Star containing the interesting 
account of " Authors' Grove," and it gives me much 
pleasure to fiud my father's name among those hon- 
ored by the planting of memorial trees. 

The growth and preservation of forest trees waa 
a subject of great interest to my fatlior, and I have 
often heard him speak of the duty of inculcating 
in young people a love for the beautiful in nature. 

He would, I am sure, have been pleased to know 
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that he would one day occupy a place in the "Au- 
thors' Grove." In no pleaaanter way could his 
name be remembered by the school children of 
Cincinnati. 

TJiankiug you for your kindnesB, 
I am very truly yours, 

Imooek Willis Eddt. 



L 



Fhou Peopessor William A. Mowry, Ph. D. 

Pbovidbnoe, April 6, 1883. 
John B. Peaslee, Ph. D.: 

My Dear Sir^ — The experience ol the Cincin- 
nati fichools will illustrate the importance of ac- 
quainting the youthful mind with our beat authors 
and their productions. 

I believe it is well agreed, alao, that truths and 
facta are more firmly ImpreBsed upon the mind by 
object lessons than by any other means. 

Moreover, the planting of trees and the caltiva- 
tion of forests are bat just beginning to be appre- 
ciated by our people as matters of great impor- 
tance. 

I conceive, therefore, that you have instituted 
one of the best educational projects of the age in 
organizing and carrying forward, in a systematio 
manner, the planting of trees in the public parks 
by the school children, attended by appropriate in- 
tellectual exercises, especially including the recita- 
tion of selections from these authora' best thoughts. 
Attended, as these exercises will be, with the parade 
and ceremony of a celebration, and with the attrac- 
tion and pleasures to the young minds of a holiday, 
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the exercises and what they ajmbolize will be deeply 
stamped upon the memory of the school children, 
and the entire effect upon them must prove to be of 
the most important and aatiafiictory character. I 
congratulate you and the children of your beautiful 
city on the inauguration of this excellent custom, 
and can not but believe it will be widely followed 
by the cities of our country. 

Very respectfully yours, 

William A. Mowbt, 

From Gbnbhal Samuel F. Gary. 

(OoubId or Alice and Fhcebe GBry.) 

College Hill, April 20, 1883. 
Superintendent John B. Peasleb.: 

Sir, — Nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than a hearty participation in the exercises on the 
37th inst., hut the probability is I may not he able 
to attend. 

Our pioneers were interested only in providing 
the cereals and fruit necessary to supply their wanta 
when they leveled the forests which covered these 
hills and plains and valleys. Their rude cabins 
have given way to palatial residences, and their 
cornfields to beautiful lawna. The esthetical taste 
of their successors would have often exclaimed, 
"Woodman, spare that tree!" Imparting to waste 
places more than their pristine beauty, and associ- 
ating the names of departed loved ones with our 
work, is a poetic and sublime conception. It sym- 
bolizes our faith in a resurrection to a higher and 
better life, when the hard struggles of this sin- 
cursed world are passed. lu placing the memorial 
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Btonea by the trees planted in commemoration of 
the "Cary Sisters," an incident in their early life 
auggeata how they would have entered into the spirit 
of the occasion if thoy were present in the body. 
When in early youth they were returning home from 
our country school, a farmer waa " grubbing " from 
the fence row, tind throwing Into the road some 
small treea. The little girls took one, and planted 
it by the roadside near the old achoolhouae. That 
is the large, graceful, and symmetrical sycamore 
which the admirer of the beautiful recognizee as he 
passes from College Hill to the birthplace and girl- 
hood home of Alice and Phcebe, 

Wishing all who participate in the esercises a 
pleasant and profitable time, I remain, 

Yours, etc., Samuel P. Caey. 

Frou Fbofebsoe B. Pickman Masn. 

(aon o[ Horace Hann.) 

Entomological Divibion, 1 

Dep't. of Ageicultcrb, |- 

Washinhton, D. C, March 31, 1883. ) 
Me. John B. Peaslee : 

Dear Sir, — I have received from you & sketch, 
in the Times-Star of the 5th inat., of your "Au- 
thors' Grove " in Eden Park, and a copy of your 
Fifty-third Annual Eeport. In the former I was 
interested ; but with the latter I was highly pleased. 
The project of connecting the planting of trees 
with the names of authors is a beautiful one, and 
one certain to exert a beneficial influence upon the 
children who participate in these esercisea. The 
institution of an " Arbor-day" is highly commend- 
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able from its artifltic conBoqnences, and can not fail 
to result in great benefit to the climate and to the 
commercial interests of the country when it becomea 
an inatitntion of general adoption. I was gratified 
to Bee the name of my father in your sketch, and 
in your report, to which you called my atten- 
tion, I turned over every page of your report, and 
read the more general portions with attention. I 
was pleased especially with remarks upon moral in- 
Btruction, and am convinced that you have taken 
high and tenable ground. The consequences of 
such instruction as you portray can not fail to bo 
of lasting benefit to the pupils, eathetieally and 
morally, I commend, also, your views upon beau- 
tifying schoolrooms; and, finally, I recognize the 
excellence of your "Cincinnati method" of pri- 
mary arithmetic. 

Thanking you for the pleasure you have given 
me, I am, Yours respectfully, 

B. PicKMAN Mann. 



Fbou Mbs, Maby K. Eussell. 

(Daughtor ot Mra. LycUo M, Hlgonrnoy.) 

Watbrbubt, Conn,, March 9, 18B3. 
Mb, Peaslee: 

Dear Sir, — I thank you for a copy of the Cin- 
cinnati Times, received a day or two ago, containing 
an account of the work of the public schools in 
setting out forest trees in "Authors' Grove." It is 
a beautiful plan, worthy of the city where it has 
been originated and carried out. 

I desire to express to you, and through you to 
the Twelfth District School, my iippreciatiou of the 
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memorial to tny mother, Mrs, Sigonrney, and to aay 
what a peculiar iiitereet Bhe felt in this work of 
planting troee. She used often to speak with great 
admiration of the patriotism of her friend, the 
Hon. James Hillhouse, of New Haven, who beauti- 
fied that city by planting, with hia own hand, the 
elms which have since made it famous; and when 
she was notified, many years ago, that a young town 
in Iowa had been called Sigoumey in her honor, she 
sent a sum of money to be expended in shade-trees 
to ornament its public aquare. There seems a pe- 
culiar fitness in these living monnmenta to those 
whose names we would still keep with us, now that 
their bodily presence has departed; and I trust that 
the trees may flourish and prosper, and keep green 
many years the memory of each one for whom they 
have been planted I 

Yours very truly, Maby H. Kcbsell. 



Pbom Ltjot Labcoh. 

Beveklt, Mass., April 17, 1883. 
Dear Sir, — I have received the "Report" from 
you ; also, the papers containing an account of what 
you are doing at "Authors' Grove," I thank you 
for the honor conferred upon me, among others, 
and am glad that a maple waa chosen for me, as it 
is a tree to which I am particularly attached, both 
for its beauty and for its Northern and New Eng- 
land associations. It is one of my best mountain 
friends, and yet has a wide range of town and conn- 
try development; and it seems equally at home East 
and West. I am especially pleased to be remem- 



I to his 
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bered by your schools, lis I am nlmost a WeBtem 
woman myself. I spent six years in Illinois when I 
was young, three of them at an excellent seminary 
in that State, where I gained the best part of my 
book-education, and something, I trust, of Western 
breadth, which I hope never to lose. 
With sympathy in your work, 

I am truly yours, 

Lucy Labcom. 

From Mias Gabhielle Gbeelet. 

(Daughter ol Borooe Qreeley.) 
Dear Sir, — Next to the hearts of the laboring 
poor, I can think of no place in which my father 
would more have loved to have his name kept green 
than in the trees, which were his recreation to take 
care of. Yours truly, 

GaBRIELLE GfiEELEy. 

Fboh Daniel Draper. 

(Hon of ProtaMor John WlUlam Draper.) 

Habtings-on-IIudson-, N. Y., 1 
April 10, 1883. f 
JOHK B. Pbaslbe, E8(j. : 

Dear Sir, — My father was always a great lover 
of nature and her governing laws. He often ex- 
perimented on the growth and peculiarities of 
plants. I have seen him cover a crocus flower with 
his hat for so many minutes; then, taking it off, 
watch how long it would be before it opened again. 
The last experiments lie was making, just previous 
to his death, were on the amount of oxygen evolved 
from red, green, and other rnlorcd leaves. You 
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will find an interesting paper in his " Scientific Me- 
moirs," published by Harper Brothers, in 1878, 
page 177, Memoir XI, of the force included in 
plants. 

You will please convey to the merabers of the 
Penmanship Department, from the Draper family, 
their best wiahea and hopes of success, not only in 
their own personal success, but that the liuden-treea 
planted by them will thrive, grow, and multiply 
until the devastating floods cease to disturb their 
noble Ohio Elver. And lot each member also take 
unto himself the motto, often quoted by Professor 
John W. Draper, M. D., LL. D., "Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might." 
I am yours reapectfully, etc., 

Daniel Dbapbb. 



From Katib Holland Von Waqenbe. 

(DaughMr of Dr. J. O. HoUand.) 
Mb. Peaslee: 

Bear Sir, — My sister and I are, I imagine, in- 
debted to you for a Report of the Cincinnati Board 
of Education, which came to us some days ago. 
The idea of an " Authors' Grove " is an unique one, 
and very pretty, and we are all touched at the ten- 
der remembrance of my dear father. 

Permit me to thank you, or through you to 
thank the school which so kindly remembered ue, 
and believe me. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Katie Holland Von Wagbnee, 

115 East Thirty-fourth Street 
New Yoek City, April 11. 



L 
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N Fenimork Coopeb. 

(Daaghter ol 

CoopEESTOWN, April 12, 1883. 



la Ftmloiore Oooper.) 



k 



Bmr Sir, — I have to thaak yon for your letter 
of laat month, which I have read with much inter- 
est. The subject of forestry is one in which I have 
been very deeply interested for many years. In a 
volume on country life, published long since, under 
the title of "Rural Hours," I already deplored the 
extravagant and senseloBS destruction of trees in 
our country; not only wild forests, but lesser woods 
and groves, and single trees of unusual beauty. 
There has been really a recklessness on this subject 
which may be called barbarous, and utterly un- 
worthy of the civilization on which we pride oup- 
eelves. But, most happily, our people appear to be 
awakening to the vast importauce of this question 
in diSerent parts of the country. Some twenty 
years aince, a Village Improvement Society was or- 
ganized in this neighborhood, whose object was the 
same in spirit aa the noble Arbor Society of Ohio — 
the planting of trees for shade and ornament in the 
streets, near the gateways; in waste spots, such as 
are found in every neighborhood; about springs, 
wells, and other positions, where they would form 
pleaeing groups, living pictures as it wore; and the 
preservation of trees of more than common beauty 
and interest, — all theae entered into the work of the 
Improvement Society. 

It was very kind of you to send me a Report of 
the Common Schoola. In return, allow me to send 
you a copy of "Rural Hours," iu which you will 
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find some pages on the subject of forestry. I thank 
you for including my father's name in your "Au- 
thors' Grove. " He was deeply interested in forestry, 
and aet out himself, or under his close superyision, 
hundreds of trees in this neighborhood. 

Wishing you success on "Arbor-day," believe 
me, dear sir, 

■ Very sincerely yours, 

Sc8AN Fenimore Coopkb. 
John B. Pbablee, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Cincinnati. 



h. 



Fbom Db. Edwabd H. Paekeb. 

(Author o( the llneii placed at the head of Garfield's oaslcet 
In the oatafalqiie at OlevolaDd, beglimlag " Life's raco 
wen run.") 

POUQHKEEP8IE, N. Y., I 

April 11, 1883. f 
John B. Peablee, Esq., 

Superintendent of the Cincinnati Schools : 
My Dear Sir, — Accept, I beg, my somewhat 
tardy acknowledgment of your favora, and my 
thanks for the interesting account of the " Authors' 
Grove" and its ceremonies. Either or both is en- 
titled to the thanks of the good people of Cincinnati . 
Trees, in their variety, are always a delightful study 
to me, and few, I think, really know how much of 
beauty and individuality there is in them. Such a 
grove, near a large city, will give valuable instruc- 
tion to the young people, while the designation of 
the various groups, as commeraorativo of the dis- 
tinguished men whose name each bears, will induce 
further inquiry as to who and what they are or were. 
They will find that there is something very inter- 
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estmg, almost vory Bolemn, to them when, in after 
years, they stand by those saplings which they have 
planted, and find them towering high above their 
heads and boasting the pomp of their lineage of 
ages. Here, at best, are " old families," a veritable 
aristocracy. . . . 
Believe me. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Edwahd H. Parkee. 

Fbom Edwin Pehcy Whipple. 

(The EsBsyUt.) 

Boston, March 31, 1883. 
My Dear Sir, — I am your debtor for the volume 

on the "Common Schools of Cincinnati." I have 
had only time to glance through the pages, which 
contain so much valuable information. I have al- 
ways felt a profound respect for the noble army of 
teachers constantly engaged in an endless war 
against ignorance, and subjected, day after day, to 
trials which are far greater than those which teat 
the intelligence and moral power of military officers 
who command in camps. The hardest thing which 
an educator has to conquer is the indifierence or 
resiBtance of those be is called upon to educate. 
IVhen I look back on my school life, I thank God 
that I never resisted the attempt of male or female 
instructor to convey knowledge into my young 
brain. Fifty years ago a school was more or less a 
mob, where the teacher was considered an enemy 
rather than as a benefactor. To oppose her or him 
was a sign of spirit. . . . Why should we de- 
clare war on those who are appointed to enlighten 
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our ignorance ? For my own part, I can aay that I 
was always gratefiil to my instrnctors, and Bince the 
time I was released from school, I have always re- 
membered my teachers. As long as they lived, I 
never met them without a throb of gratitude; and 
I need not add that, after their death, the grateful 
feeling still suhsista in my memory of their — per- 
haps — inefEectual endeavors to make me a reason- 
able and moral being. At least, it is a pleasure to 
think that I never resisted their efforts to make me 
a participant in the ideas and emotions which 
thronged in their own minds and hearts. God bless 
the honest teacher 1 is my constant prayer. 

I feel especially honored in having the trees 
named after me in such close proximity with those 
named after Agagsiz. I enjoyed his genial Criend- 
ehip for thirty years or more. I considered that he 
was the greatest natnralist since Aristotle, and I 
also perceived that a child's heart was at the base 
of his vast knowledge and comprehensive brain, 
and that his feelings were as fresh at the age of 
sixty as at the age of six. You must remember the 
words in which this great discoverer began his will : 
"I, Louis Agassiz, teacher." It seems to me that 
every teacher, however humble be hia or her life, 
must get inspiration from this modest and Bnal 
statement of what the great naturalist deemed his 
most important service in life. 

In great haste. Very sincerely yours, 

E. P. Whipple. 

I cordially agree with all your suggestions con- 
forning tree-planting, and trust that they will be 
Buccessfnliy carried out. 
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Fbom Hon. Johs J. Piatt. 

(Ooiuul of tbe United »tAt«a at Cork.) 

QuEENSTowN, April 7, 1883. 

Dear Mr. Peaatee, — Your kind favor of March 
Sth, with the copy of the Times-Star accompanying 
it, reached me Bome days ago, uud I wish to express, 
for Mrs. Piatt as well as myself, our warm thanks 
for the generous way in which you are emphasizing 
the honor you were the means of conferring on ub 
last April. We have good reason to feel proud of 
that little group of trees in Eden Park, a park 
which is destined to be, erelong, one of the most 
beautiful in the world — where "that silent people," 
aa an English poet calls a grove of forest trees (but 
they arc by no means silent when the winds, to say 
nothing of the birds, move them to music and song) 
— when the beautiful memorial trees, which you have 
BO largely assisted in planting, shall have filled those 
lovely hilltops and deep glens with abundant shade, 
Wo have reason to feel proud, I repeat, and we do 
feel prond, to know that we shall be remembered 
pleasantly while the maples so kindly dedicated to 
us renew their vernal blood. As for the stones, I 
assure you that we are touched by the fortunate and 
rare appreciation at home of which they will testify. 

What a happy thought it wos to set the school 
children throughout Ohio to planting trees, as I see 
by the circular sent me with your note you have 
been doing 1 The trees will, I dare say, rise np and 
call you biesBed! I hope that when I shall return 
to Ohio (I write this looking out on the pleaaant 
waters of the River Lee; but they iii'e not ao pleas- 
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ant to our sight as thoae bright waters in front of 
our door at North Bend), I shall find myself mov- 
ing homeward througli what my good friend, Mr. 
W. D. Gallagher, forty or fifty years ago, called 
"My own green forest land," renewed in conse- 
quence of the happy taak-work of Ohio school 
children. 

With OUT kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 

JoHS J. Piatt. 



Fkom G. & C. Mekeia-m & Co. 

tPnbllaberaof WuBetefB Dlcllonary.) 

SPRlNdFlELD, Mass, March 8, 1883. 
Superintendent John B. Peaslee, 

and Members of the Fourth Intermediate 

School, Cincinnati: 
Gentlemen and Ladies, — ^We have read with great 
interest an account of the action of Superintendent 
Peaslee and the members of the public schools of 
Cincinnati in planting groups of trees in "Authors' 
Grove " on Arbor-day in memory of prominent 
American writers, and of your proposed action in 
marking each of the various groups of trees with 
appropriate atones to tha memory of the authors for 
whom the trees were planted. 

We are especially interested in your planting a 
group and marking it with a stone in memory of 
Noah Webster, and for several reaaona. We think 
Noah Webster, in hia lifetime, proposed and advo- 
cated the planting of memorial trees, somewhat on 
the plan which now, so many years after his death, 
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you are assisting to carry out; and this gives to us, 
as it perhaps will to you, an additional interest in 
the groTo you have planted and the stone you will 
placo in memory of him. 

Dr. Webster, in his lifetime, built up a vast 
monument to hia own memory in the American Un- 
abridged Dictionary, to the preparation of which 
he devoted much of hia life; and perhaps of all the 
authors whom your schools are thus deservedly hon- 
oring, no one built up for himself a more massive 
and deserving and endm'ing monument than this 
one that was reared by Dr. Webster, and your grove 
planted and atone to be^ placed in memory ot him 
have a great and personal interest to us, still more 
than they otherwise would have, because we have 
for many years devoted onraelves largely to the per- 
fecting and perpetuating the monument Dr. Web- 
ster thus reared to his own memory — a monument 
that we trust will endure when the trees you have 
planted in honor of him sliall have grown to old 
age and have passed away. 

Allow us to suggest to you, pupils, a practical 
lesson from Dr. Webster's experience. The monu- 
ment ho built for himself grew from the humble 
spelling-book to the great Unabridged Dictionary. 
This growth was made by earnest, patient, persist- 
ent labor on his part, the labor of many, many years. 
So, if you shall bo remembered, build your life and 
character on the right foundation ; build with the 
beat material you can command ; build with earnest, 
patient, peraiatent labor; and, though what you 
build while at school may seem to you, and may be, 
but the spelling-book, the A, li, C, of building, 
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yon will be erecting ii monumeat to your memory 
that will stand long after you shall have passed 
away. Very eincerely yours, 

G. & C. Merbiam & Co., 
Publishers of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 



From Oliveb Wendell Holmes. 

Boston, April 1, 1883. 

Dear Mr. Peaslee, — I have to tbank you again 
for kindly remembering me in sending me the Fifty- 
third Annual Report of the Schools of Cincinnati. 
I can not help feeling a constant interest in educa- 
tional institiitiona to which the writers of America 
are so singularly indebted. Some of them, per- 
haps, a hundred years from now, will be saved from 
oblivion by the sapling oak or elm which has grown 
into a forest, waving on a single stem, and become 
their green monument. 

I hope the tree among them all which grows the 
tallest and spreads the widest will always bear the 
name, "John B. Peaslee's Tree." 

Always trnly yours, 0. W. HOLUZS. 

Feom Jahbs Grant Wilsoh. 

EoaEFIELD, RiDQWOOD, NeW JeRSET, ( 

17 June, 1884. ) 
Dear Sir, — Before leaving New York for my 
country place, I received an interesting brochure on 
" Trees and Tree-planting," which I have perused 
with pleasure, and for which I presume I am in- 
debted to you. I'ray accept my thanks. 
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When in Biriera laat year, eome one sent me a 
paper containing an account of the Aiithora' Anni- 
veraary in Ohio. Among the American writers 
honored with trees and memorial etoues, I observed 
the names of Joseph Rodman Dralce and James 0. 
Percival were associated together in No. 30, Second 
District School, and Fitz-Greene Halleck in No. 30, 
Twenty-eighth District. Drake and Percival, al- 
though contemporary poets, were, I believe, nu- 
knowii to each other, while the former and Halleck 
were not only literary partners in the authorship of 
"The Croakers" and the "Ode to the American 
Flag," but were warmly attached friends, and on 
Drake's early death, the survivor composed the well- 
known lines, familiar to all, expressing ho tenderly 
the loss of his gifted comrade. 

As Halleok'a biographer, may I suggest, if not 
too late, that the companionship, which was severed 
only in death, should be continued in the charming 
tribute rendered to the memory of the two poets in 
Eden Park? 

I am, very truly, yours, 

Ja8. Geant Wilson. 

John B. Pea8lbe, Eaij. 



FeOM J. W. MlLLBB. 

Cincinnati, 0., April 35, 1882. 
Mr. John B. Peaslee: 

Dear Sir, — In response to your request, I send 
you a poem on trees. I am glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to express a warm interest in a subject thst 
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ia just beginning to attract nn attention that will 
be repaid a thousand-fold in utility and beauty. 
Very truly yours, J. W, Uillbb. 



SONG TO THE TEEE8. 
I. 
Hail to the trees 1 
Patient and generous, mothers oC mankind, 
Arching the hilla, the minstrels of the wind j 
Spring's glorious Bowera, and aamraer's balmy tents ; 
A sharer in man's free and happier sense. 
From early blossom till the north wind calls 
Its drowsy sprites from beech-hid waterfalls. 
The trees bless all, and then, brown -man tied, stand 
The sturdy prophets of a golden land. 



U. 

Eden was clotlied in trees. Their glossy leaves 
Gave raiment, food, and shelter ; 'neath tlieir eavi 
Dripping with ruby dew, the flowerets rose 
To follow man fi-om Eden to his woes. 
The silver rill crept fragant thickets through; 
Tlie air was rich with life ; a violet hue, 
Tangling with sunshine, lit the waving scene ; 
'Twasheaven, tree-born, tree-lulled, enwreathed ii 



L 



ni. 

Where trees are not, behold! the deserts swoon 
Beneath the brazen sun and mocking moon ; 
Where trees are not, the tawny torrent leaps, 
A brawling savage from the crumbling steeps. 
Where once the ferns their gentle branches waved, 
And tender lilies in the ci-ystal laved, — 
A brawling savage, plundering in a night 
The fields it once strayed tliruugh, a streamlet bright. 
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Whftt gardeners like the treeal Their loving core 
The daintiest blooms can deftly plant and rear. 
How Btnilingly, with outatretehed boughs, they stand, 
To shade the flowers too fragile for man's hand 1 
With scented leaves, criap, ripened — nay, not dead — 
They tuck the wild flowers in their moKS-rimmed bed. 
The forest nook outvies the touch of art ; 
The heart of man loves not like the oak's heart. 



O whispering trees! companions, sages, friends; 
No change in you, whatever friendship ends; 
No deed of yours the Eden link e'er broke ; 
Bared ia your head to ward the lightning's stroke. 
You fed the infant man, and blessed his cot, 
Hewed from jour grain ; without you, he were not. 
The Hand tlint plnnned you. planned the future, too. 
Shall we distrust it, knowing such as you? 

VI. 
And when comes Eden back? The trees ai-e here. 
In all their olden beauty and glad cheer. 
Eden but waits the lifting of tlie night 
For man to know the true and will the right. 
Whatever creed may find in hate a birth. 
One of the heavens is this teeming earth. 
" Of all its gifts, but innocence restore. 
And Eden," sigh the trees, " is at your door." 

From Hoh. John W. Andeews. 

Columbus, 0., March 19, 1885. 
John B. Peaslee, Ebq. : 

My Dear Sir, — Accept my thanks for the pam- 
phlet on "Trees and Tree-planting," etc., which 
yoQ were so kind as to send me, and which I have 
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found fall of valtiablo snggGstiona and Information. 
The eubject is one of for more importance than I 
had supposed ; and the solution of the problem, by 
making forestry and the knowledge and lovs of trees 
a part of our common-school education, seems to 
me to promise better results than could be secured 
in any other way. I wish your pamphlet could be 
placed iu the hands of every intelligent man and 
woman in the United States. It must do good 
wherever it is read, 

Most truly yours, John W. Andeews. 



From Arthuh Oilman. 

Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 25, 1885. 

Dfiar Sir, — I thank you for the copy of your 
Annual Report, which seema to show tliat you are 
doing a work that I have not noticed elsewhere. I 
refer to the spirit which appears to fill your entire 
effort; for I think I can not be mistaken in believ- 
ing that you aim to interest your pupils in their 
studies, and to attach them to their school. If you 
succeed in this efEort, as I judge that you do, your 
public schools will grow stronger as each generation 
passes, and their influence for good will greatly 
increase. 

I beg you to thank the person to whom I am in- 
debted for the honor of having a tree planted in 
Authors' Grove. I am pleased to observe that, 
through my little book, I am teaching something of 
the history of our literature to the young people of 
Cincinnati. I am somewhat of an Ohioan, since 
my great-grandfather went there as one of the Ohio 
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Company iii 1788, and my grandfather took thitber 
from Plymouth, at a late date, my grandmother, 
then a very young maiden. Then, too, my father 
waa born in Ohio, in 1808. I have myself returned 
to the spot where my emigrant iiucestor set foot on. 
American soil in 1638; but I am still interested in 
the noble State whose present greatness was proph- 
esied, in his letters, by my great-grandfather. He 
knew it well; for he waa appointed one of the 
judges of the Northwestern Territory by Washing- 
ton, and rode on his cireuit over it. 
Excuse my long letter. 

Yours truly, Artiil'k Gilman. 



Fkom Kossiter Johnson. 

{Brother of Protessor A. B. Johnson, 

ATondttia, OlncJmitttlO 
D. ApPLETON & Co., FUBLISHERB, 1 

1, 3, AND 5 Bond St., New York, |- 
Jan. 26, 1885. ) 
John B. Peaslee, Esq., 

Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, 0. ; 
Star Sir, — ^Accept my thanks for your kindness 
in sending me a copy of your Report, wherein I 
learn that my humble work in the way of literature 
for the boys of America was remembered and hon- 
ored at the tree-planting last spring. I can not be 
indifferent to such kindly recognition of literary 
services that are well intended, however poorly per- 
formed, I only wish they were better, and that 
every boy who reads them could know how perfect 
are my sympathies with the impulses, aspirations, 
and struggles of the typical American boy. I have 
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become very much Interested in the account of tree- 
pin nting — and a suggestion, though it is quite 
probtthle that jou have anticipated it. Tlie devel- 
opment of American inventive genius has surpaesed 
that of American literature, and seems to me it 
would he a graceful thing to plant trees, in such a 
park as yours, in honor of our inventors; not only 
the great ones, like Fulton, Morse, and Edison, but 
many less noted ones in that army enrolled at the 
Patent OfBce, whose ingenious devices have placed 
the United States ahead of all other nations in the 
production of labor-saving and comfort-multiplying 
devices. Very truly yours, 

RosaiTER Johnson. 



From Me8. C. Ehma Cheney. 

1818 Indiana Ave,, Cfioaqo, \ 
Jan. 33, 1885. J 
Me. John B. Peaslee, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: 

\ My Dear Sir, — Receive my thanks for the pretty 

I compliment which the schools of your city kindly 

I pay the "History of the Civil War for Young 

I Folks," by planting a tree in honor of its author. 

I May no mildew blight it, no worm destroy it I 

I And when, some day, my good fortune leads me 

W Cincinnati-ward, it will give me real pleasure to 

I seek out the spot in ilden Park where my namesake 

L stands. Yours sincerely, 

^^^■^ Mrs. C. Emma Cheney, 
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FUOW nOEACB E. SCDDDER. 

Cambridge, Mabs., 3 Pebmary, 1885. 
John B. Peaslee, 

Superintendent of Schools: 
Dear Sir, — Somebody has had the kindness to 
send me a copy of your Annual Report, in which I 
have read of your admirable labor in connecting 
books, in children's minds, with growing trees. To 
do either thing — to cultivate a love of literature, or 
to interest children in tree-planting — would be 
worthy of praise; but to connect the tree is a most 
happy stroke. I congratulate you sincerely upon 
the remarkable result of your thought. You were 
good enough to include myname among those which 
the children were to become familiar with. I am 
Bincerely pleasod to think that some one may some- 
time find a sbady place nnder the branches of my 
tree. Let me hope that they may find Bome line in 
my books who find shade by my tree. 

Very truly yours, Hobace E. Scuddbb. 

Fbou Hobatio 0. Ladd. 

Washington, D. C, Feb, 26, 1886. 
Hon. John B. Peaslee, 

Superintendent Schools ; 
Ml/ Dear Sir, — I received, a short time ago, the 
Annual Report of the Common Schools of Cincin- 
nati, for which I desire to thank you. It contains 
very much valuable information for any educator, 
and surprises one with the magnitude of the educa- 
tional work in a great city like yours. 



h. 
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I also gratefully acknowledge the honor con- 
ferred upon me by the youth in their celebration of 
Arbor-day. I hope I may yet lead their awakened 
interest to things strange indeed in that land which 
was old in a forgotten history, when Europeans 
traversed those wonderful plateaus of the South- 
west three-fourths of a century before the Pilgrims. 

With great respect, 

Sincerely yours, Hobatio 0. Ladd. 

22 



Occasional Verses 



The School Flag» 

Wb should endeavor to inspire the youth of 
our country Mrith patriotism — ^with a fervent and 
abiding love of the free institutions of America, 
and of the flag of the grandest Nation that ever 
rose to animate the hopes of civilized man. 

From every schoolhouse in the land, 

O let the flag of Union wave. 
And float aloft on every breeze, 

Above the heads of children brave ! 
From Northern bound to Southern gulf. 

From Eastern strand to Western shore, 
Unite around that dear old flag 

The hearts of children evermore. 

Inspire Columbia's gallant youth 

"With fervent love of country grand. 

That when they reach man's proud estate, 

They '11 nobly by our Nation stand, 
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And guard her safe from eveiy foe 
Of eqnal rights and freedom's cause ; 

And keep for aye, inviolate, 
Her Constitution and her laws. 

Chobub. 

Unfurl on high that banner bright, 

Fond emblem of our country's glory, 
And teach the children of our land 

Its grand and wondrous story : 
Of how, in early times, it waved 

High o'er the Continentals brave. 
Who fought and made this country 

The one true home of liberty. 



The Heroes Who Rest* 

AN ODB FOR DECORATION-DAT 
Tuif»— " Portuguese Hjrmn. " 

Thb heroes who rest in their valiancy here 
Shall e'er be enshrined in our memories dear ; 
They volunteered all for our country's true cause, 
And fell on the field while defending her laws. 

Their names are enrolled in the lists of the brave, 
Who fought for the Union, our Nation to save ; 
The cause that they fought for, the rights they 

maintained, 
Shall aye through the ages be proudly proclaimed. 

Their valor shall be, to the youth of our land. 
Incentive for freedom and Union to stand. 
In honor of them, as the years roll around. 
We '11 garland with flowers each hallowed mound. 

Thus honoring them, we anew consecrate 
Our lives and our fortunes to Nation and State, 
And show ourselves worthy to ever be free — 
The sons and the daughters of sweet Liberty. 
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Advice to a Young Friend 

OH TBB rwHNTV-FlKST AKKITEKSARV OP HIS BIRTB 

Thbocoh jouthhood jears joa longed to s 

This manhood day of life ; 
O that the fatnre e'er could be 

Free as the post from Btrifel 

With manhood, cares and trials come, 

And griefs accnmolate ; 
For this has been eince birth of man 

The nnivereal fate. 

Bnt when to yon misfortunea come, 

Bear them with royal will ; 
Yield not howe'er severe they be, 

Assert yonr manhood still I 

The pious faith of fellow-man 

Ne'er ridicnle, dear friend ; 
For noble life and happiness 

May on that faith depend. 

We walk in darkness here below ; 

Then scoff not nor condemn 
Man's trust in God and future life 

That will that darkness stem, 
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Tour principles to policy 

Ne'er sacrifice, dear friend ; 
If thus yon do, yon will but me 

Tonr action in the end. 

For lose you Mrill that self-respect, 
That purity of heart, 

With which a man of sterling woriih 

Can ne'er afford to part. 

Besides, dear Fred, you '11 sacrifice 

Opinions good of friends ; 
For character once lost and gone 

One ne'er can make amends. 

No motto is more clearly true- 
Go, carry it about — 

Than word in sacred Scripture found^ 
Man's sins wOl find him out. 

Be true, be honest, and be just, 

Sincere, until the end. 
Then surely you will nothing do 

Your friends can not defend. 

Then can you view a life well-spent, 
A life both pure and true, 

The best of earth's inheritance 
For those who follow you. 
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May fall retumfl of natal day 
Be jonrs on earth below, 

And faithf nl friends and relatiyes 
On yon their love bestow ! 

And may yon then lie down at last, 
When scenes of time are o'er, 

In happy and consoling tmst 
In life for evermore! 



In Memoriam 

TO I«On W. PEASI«£S 

My dearest one, yon left me here, 

One weary year ago ; 
The tears of love that then broke forth 

Have never ceased to flow. 

Yes, dearest one, yon left me here- 
Sad, weary, and alone ; 

No honors that the world can give 
Can for thy loss atone. 

My depths of grief no one can know 

Bnt Him who dwells above. 
Who holds and keeps and blesses you 

In his eternal love. 

To-day I come, with saddened heart, 

Bnt to commnne with thee ; 
To strew sweet flowers o'er thy grave. 

And thee in spirit see. 

O, conldst thon call, I know thon wonldst, 

Me to the Heavenly Throne ; 
I 'd gladly leave these scenes of earth 

To be with thee at Home. 
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'Neath the Maple-Treb 



These were four little boys 'neatli the maple-tree, 
Just 88 merry ae boys can be : 
They were John and Joe and Will and Dan — 
"WTuBtling and shouting as only boys can ; 
Down in the meadow, over the hill ; 
Now in the brook that runs by the mill; 
Watching tlie nest that the mother- bird leaves; 
Out on the bam, hanging over the eaves; 
Frightening tlie Bqnirrels, chasing the bee ; 
Flaying jacks 'neath the shade of tlie maple-tree. 




There were fonr little boys by a mother's knee, 

Jnst as tired as boys can be : 

With half-spoken words their prayers are said ; 

With a single bound they are snug in bed. 

Four curly heads on pillows of white ; 

Four childish voices, sliouting, "Mother, good* 

night ! ' ' 
The angel of sleep hushes all of the noise; 
The mother murmurs, "God, keep my boys!" 
An echo low, of "So may it be!" 
Comes back through the leaves of the maple-tree. 
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There are four empty seats 'neath the maple-tree, 
As worn and battered as they can be. 
"With cold, gray moss. Time has mottled them o'er ; 
But the four little boys — we see them no more. 
Gone ! but the world claims four earnest men. 
But, amid life's stem duties, the time will come 

when 
They will care not for riches, for fame, or for 

power — 
Only their childish /la^A, just for an hour, 
When they were as happy as boys could be, 
Under the shade of the maple-tree. 



Memories of Boyhood 

BT XDWARD 8. PRAgT.KR * 

When rathless duty presses hard, and life is 

fraught with ills, 
I haste me to my boyhood home among the Essex 

hills, 
I hear again the song of birds in old ancestral 

trees, 
And mellow low of distant kine borne on the 

balmy breeze. 

The hills look down with welcome gaze, the chnrch, 
too, at their base, 

Whose heaven stretched arm and face serene, were 
silent means of grace ; 

The orchard blossoms scent the air, old scenes de- 
light the eye, 

And over all in tender love low stoops the sum- 
mer sky. 

850 
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The brook that bathes my father's farm, the mill- 
dam's distant roar, 

The lake and its alluring boats, the miller's bnsj 
door, 

The river's marge I helped to mow, the hay-cart's 
spreading frame, 

The sultry hay-mow's dizzy loft that types the 
heights of fame, — 

How rapid memory calls them back 1 My heart is 

pressed with joy. 
For depths of rapture now I feel, I felt not when 

a boy, 
And memory keeps the twin graves fresh, though 

twenty years have flown. 
And culls with tender touch the pinks the hand 

of love has sown. 



O brook that bounds my father's farm, though 
years and mUes from thee, 

More sweet than when a romping boy, thy song 
still comes to me ! 

O bridge that spans the sylvan stream, my moth- 
er's love and mine, 

O'er thee on fancy's foot I pass the stream of 
"AuldLang Synel" 
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O rustic road and shady path where oft I loved to 
stray, 

More plain to me thy windings are than those I 
tread to-day I 

For then I lived with thee alone ; my brothers were 
the trees, 

The brooks and birds and grassy slopes, tiie sun- 
light and the breeze. 



y 



Though other hands now till the soil, the eame dear 
forms I see — 

Parental voices greet my car and old time child- 
ish glee; 

Still follow the meandering path the cows I called 
my own, 

The petted kitten naps and wakes upon the old 
hearthstone. 



Still lives the horse that patient drudged the long- 
est summer-day, 

Yet showed the pride of gentle blood upon the 
broad highway; 

And oft I hear the yeomen round in careless pos- 
ture ranged, 

Lament the sturdy days of old for later times ex- 
changed. 
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Deprive me, Fortune, if thou wilt, of every other 

joy, 

But ofttimes let me tread the paths that knew me 

when a boy ; 
Let memory give the burdened heart repose from 

present care. 

And seek the sunny land of youth, its meadows 

fresh and fair. 
23 



Ode to Daniel Webster 

BV aHV. WILLIAM CABBT BHHTPABD* 

O FAiB New Hampaliire'e noblest son, 
The mighty, glorioue, and great, 
Moat cheriahed of thy native Stats, 

The immortal and the godlike one I 

To thee we rear the modest token 

Of love and gratitnde and praise, 
And offer speech and song and lays; 
Bnt speak and sing in accents broken. 

We praise thee for thy strong right arm, 
On which the Kation leaned secure ; 
Thy heart so tender, fond, and pure, 

That loved her with a love so warm ; 

And for thy tongue so eloquent. 
And full of sweetest melody, 
Whose tones rang out from sea to sea, 

Enrapturing a continent ; 

Thy hand Columbia's lyre swept o'er, 
And made all jarring notes agree ; 
Awoke the strains of liberty 

And unity for evermore. 
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What thougli thy body 's by the sea, 
Beneath the Pilgrim's hallowed hill, 
Thou ever livest, livest still, 

Enshrined in grateful memory. 

Withm thme arms the Nation Ues; 

Thy mighty heart-throbs yet she feels ; 

And still the same thy music peals 
Throughout the land, along the skies. 

Descend, ascend, ye cherubim, 
Upon the ladder of his glory, 
And bear aloft to God the story, 

Our thanksgiving for the gift of him — 

TTim ! him 1 Oolumbia's greatest son, 
The mighty, glorious, and grand, 
Most cherished of his native land, — 

The godlike and immortal one I 
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ADDENDUM 

To BBow the gratifying rpBults obtained by the method 
of teaching history deBcribed in this article ( page 38) , a 
few extractB fi-om the wi-ilten reports of the principals of 
the BChoola are given here- 
Principal G. A. Carnahan in 1881 reported afl follows: 
" The method pursued in teaching history \a entirely 
in accoi-danoe with your views expressed in your last re- 
port. The reBulta have been very satisfactory. J have 
been paHicalarly gratified with the interest the pupiU have 
taken in gathering luppUinentary hUtorical and biographical 
information. You know fi-om peraonal inspection of the 
work done bj my pupils, iind the success we have had in 
writing historical abstracts and biographical sketches." 
In 1882, Mr. Carnahan i-eported to me as follows; 
" The subject of United States history was excellently 
taught in the A Grade, and has yielded most satisfac- 
tory resuita. The ' topical method,' requiring historical 
research and investigation, combined with the writing of 
biographical sketches and descriptions of historical 
events, has formed the groundwork of the instruction. 
The frequent warm commendation of visitors, who ex- 
amined the work done by the pupils, has been a source of 
much gratification to the earnest teacher, Miss Henrietta 
Reuschel." 

In his report for the school year 1SS5-1S86, Mr. Carna- 
han says: 

" The method of imparting instruction in the subject 
of American history — the same as described in former re- 
ports — was used with most gratifying success. It may be 
justly asaerted that the pupils studying history are ' im- 
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hutd. irilh the tpirit of hiatorieal inveitigation,' and are pot- 
leued of a real love of the gubjecl. The pupils no longer 
dread the dreary task or memorising answers to long listA 
ol questions. They ai-e not now compelled to load their 
memories with numberless names, dates, and irrelevant 
facts of little interest or value. The instruction i» nene 
made delightful, and the pupiU teekwith avidity for informa' 
Hon from all available sources. The small library of refer- 
ence books and biographical dictionariet in our school ii 
almost worn out by the cotistanl use that is made of it by the 
classes tn history." 

"It may be truthfully asserted," says Mr. Oamahan, in 
■mother report, " that the old memoriter methods of teaching 
American history have passed au/ay, ami will never again 
Und a place in our schools. A more rational method prevails, 
and the study is note a pleasure instead of a dreaded task." 

Priacipat £. H. Priohard, of the Thiid Intermediate 
Schoals. says; 

"The answers given by the pupils show that the teach- 
en have followed a progressiue, common-sense method in 
teaching the subject, and have interested the pupils in a won- 
derful manner in reading good books bearing u^on the sub- 
ject of history." 

Principal Gforge F. Sands, of the Fourth Intermediate 
Schools, reports; 

" I am pleased to report that history has been taught 
in a profitable manner in this school. The pupils were 
intensely interested in the subject. In Grades A and B 
[these are the only grades in which history is taught], 
hundreds of historical and biographical sketches have 
been written end i-ecited by the pupUs. The principal 
battles of the War of the Rebellion and of the Revolu- 
tion were thus reviewed. A remarkable interest has been 
displayed in reading books of history. In these grades the 
pupils have read about three hundred books during the 
year of history and biography, / attribute this good result 
to the correct teaching of the subject. The lessons' are the 
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■motX interesting in the eourte of etwdy. T thould very much 
regret to eee the old verbatim method again introduced." 

Principal Geoi^e W, Bums, of the Eighteenth District 
and Intermediate Schools, reports; 

"Pupils were encouraged to read historical works; 
and the study, inttead of being dry. tedious, and Tininlere»l- 
ing, has been one of exceeding interest, and the ptipitt alwayi 
looked forward with pleoiure to the hour for recitation in 
hiitory. Their demand for books from the Public and 
Uercantile Libraries was for historical worki ; and they 
took pleasure in showing their books to the teachers, and 
talking of what they had read and were reading. I am 
more than ever convinced tliis is the proper wa; to teach 
the subject; and the intelligence with which the pupila 
enter into a discussion of historical subjects shows that a 
love for such reading was awakened that would have been 
stifled under the old plan." 

Principal R, C. Yowell, of the Twentj-fourth District 
and Intermediate, says: 

" The subject of American history has been a pleas- 
ing, entertaining, and instructive stud; in the A Grade 
of this school. Abstracts of events and biographical 
akelchea have formed a leading feature in our composi- 
tion work for these two grades. A tatie for better reading 
w rajridly growing among our children. It is to be hoped 
that the present method nuiy obtain generally, as the reiulli 
viarrant im in saying History may be made delightful, and 
even fascinating. 

"The following is only a partial list of books read by 
the A and B Grade pupils of this school, but enough to 
show the chai-acter of the reading done by children out- 
side of school hours. Some ot the volumes were read by 
as many es fourteen pupils (the number of pupils re- 
maining in these grades at the close of the year was 
sixty-eight) ; 

"Life of Washington, Life of GarBeld, Life of Colum- 
bus, Toung Americans in Japan, History of Ohio, Boys ot 
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'78, History of Englnnd, Lite of Benedict Arnold, Life of 
Knpoleon Bondpnrte. Drifting Round the World, A Child's 
History of the United States, Tonglewood Tales, Wonder 
Story for Boys and Girls, Life of Grant, Young Folks' 
Book of Astronomy, A Child's History of Rome, Journey 
to the Center of the Enrth, Life of Mary Bunyan, Boya 
of '61, The Iroquois, Pocahontas, Hiawatha, Little Women, 
Old-fashioned Boy, Old-faahioned Girl, Lewis and Clark's 
Eipedition Across the Rocky Mountnins, Boys of Other 
Countries, Alexander the Great, Conquest of Grenada, 
American Revolution, Heroes of Three Wars, The French 
and Indian War, King Philip's War, Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, Htory of the 6th Ohio, Sweden and Norway 
(History), Lapland, The Great March, United States 
Navy, Patriot and Tory, Tlirough the Dark Continent, 
Boy TravelsinChinaand Japan, Zigzag Journeys Through 
Europe, Zigzag Joumeys Through Classic Lands, Zigiag 
Journeys in the Oi-ient, Zigzag Journeys in the Occident, 
Ziging Journeys Round the World, Women of the Orient, 
Bollins'a Ancient History, United States History (Ander- 
son), United States History (Eclectic), United States 
History (Bryant) in parts, United States History (Will- 
ard), United States History (Ridpath), History of Ohio, 
History of England fDiokens), Life of LaFayett«, Life of 
Benjamin Franklin, Life of Peter the Great, Life of Madi- 
son, Life of (jenernl Marion, Life of James Monroe, Lite 
of President Lincoln, Life of Mary of England, Life of 
Mary of Scotland, Life of General -Fremont, Life of 
Beethoven, Life of Haydn, Life of Captain John Smith, 
Life of Willard, Life of Paul Jones, Life of Princess Jose- 
phine, Life of Queen Hortense, Life of General Custer, 
Life of Joseph Bonaparte, Life of Daniel Boone, Life of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, Life of President Hayes, Life of 
Queen Elizabeth, Life of Alfred the Great, Life of J'oan 
of Arc, Lives of Xliustrious Women, Life of the Tone 
Poets, Plutarch's Lives, Life in London, Building the Na- 
tions, Vanqaiflhed Victon, Old Times in the Colonies, 
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Green Mountain Bo^a, Priaon LiCo in the Soiith, Iron Age 
of Germany, Heraes ot Holland, The Pen find the Swoi-d, 
Sights and Scenes in the Far Eaat, Drifting Bound the 
World, Down the Amoor, The Ancient Saiona, Trojan 
War, Age of Fablea." 

Principal I. H. Terrell, of the Fourth District and In- 
termediate School, in his report, states tliat "the ornl 
examination of tlie Intermediate Depoi-tment in history 
Bhows ikal the pupih are developing a taete for reading his- 
tory and biography which can not be too highly commended." 

Principal Geo. W. Hye. of the Walnut Hills— Twenty- 
second District and Intermediate — School, sent, in con- 
nection with his report, the following list of books read 
by the pupils ot these two grades of his school; 

" Lives of Lincoln, Garfield, Webster, Van Buren, Put- 
nom, Waahington, Andrew Johnson, J. Q. Adams, Daniel 
Boone, Wayne, Franklin, Longfellow, Julius Ceesar, Rich- 
ard the Thii-d, Mary Stuart, Wni. Pitt, Stonewall Jack- 
son, John C. Calhoun, Frederick the Great, Robert Bruce, 
Uarie Antoinette, Peter Stuyveeant, Jamea C Polk, Levi 
Cofflo, Benedict Arnold, Hapolcon Bonaparte, Charles 
Sumner, Columbus, Queen Elizabeth, Oliver Ci-omwell, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Philip the Second, Patrick Heni-y, 
Lady Jane Grey, George the Thii-d, William the Fourth, 
Empreaa Josephine, Charlotte Corday, LoSalle, De Soto, 
Eaphoel, M. Angelo, Queen Anne, LaFayette, Charles 
the Second, Charles the Firet, Paul Jonea, Marco Polo, 
Joseph Brant, William the Conqueror, Warren, General 
Taylor, General Fremont, Jefferson Davie, General U. S. 
Grant, William Penn, Sir William Johnson, Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Cyrua, Aleiander the Great, Alfi-ed the Great, 
Captain John Smith, John Adams, General Greene, Aaron 
Burr, Robert Fulton, Major Andre, Peter the Gi-eat, Dr. 

ne, and I/)rd Cornwallis. 

■'Constitution of the United States, Signers of tlie 
Declaration, and Musical Composers ; Histories of Rome, 
Greece, France, Germany, Japan, China, England, the 
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World, and the Civil War; several histories of the United 
States, Thalheimer'e Ancient History, Preaeott'a Conquest 
o( Mexico, Prescott'H Conquest of Peru, The Boys of 76, 
Motley's Dutch Republic, Carlisle's Fi-eoch Bevolution, 
Mac.aulay's History of England, Ohio in the War, Los- 
sing's Home of Washington, Men of Oxir Times, Travela 
in Europe, Histoi-y of the Huguenols, Fai-ragut's Naval 
Commanders, Cooper's Naval History, and Stanley in 

Principal Geo. W. Oyler, of the Twenty-flrst District 
and Intermediate School, states that the following is a 
list of books read by the pupils of Miss Anna Browo'a 
room, Twenty-flvst District and Intermediate School: 

" Anderson's, Bonner's, Child's, Higginson'e.LoBsing'B, 
Sheah'B, Willson's, and Willard's Histories of the United 
States. Also, the following biographies: Addison, Blen- 
nerh«B8'3tt, Columbus, Cortez, De Foe, Franldio, Henry 
Hudson, John Hancock, King Alfred, LaFayette, John 
Milton, Isaac Nevtt^n, Robert Paine, Pirate Kidd, Queen 
Elizabath, Presoott, George Stevenson, General Schuyler, 
Washington, and Irving. Also, the following miecel- 
laneouB works: Manufacture of Musical Instruments, 
Glass, loe, etc. ; Whale Fisheries, Voyage to Cuba and 
Back, Glimpses of Spain, Indian Traits. Old Times in the 
Colonies, One Hundred Years' Progress in the Goloniei, 
Life in tlie Sandwich Islands, Verne's Great Voyages and 
Discoveries, The Tories, New York Pi-isons in 1776, Stan- 
ley's Journeys, Murder of the Pi-inces, The Baby King, 
LaFayette's First Wound, The Fifer of Lexington, and 
Tall Pines. 

"Many of the above books have been read by two op 
more pupils. In addition to the reading done by the 
class, over one hundred sketches have been recited .from 
memory in the class, or prepared and held in readiness." 

Principal 8. L. Miner, Twenty-flfth District and Inter- 
mediate Schools, says: 

" The hiator; lesson is one of the most enjoyable of 
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the work. . . . Short biographicalsketches of prom- 
inent persons are read by the pupils, the study of con- 
temporaneous history encouraged. In their researches, 
our carefully-selected library is^an invaluable assistant, 
furnishing such books as The Boys of 76, Life of Wash- 
ington, Autobiography of Franklin, Self-made Men, Build- 
ing of the Nation, War of 1812, Events in History, Story 
of the United States Navy, Stories of the Old Dominion, 
Indian History, etc." 

E. S. Peaslee, first assistant in the Twenty-sixth Dis- 
trict and Intermediate School, says: 

" The great matters of our country's history are taken 
up separately and in their entirety; as biography, the 
slavery question, acquisition of territory, inventions, 
etc. . . . 

" Various works of history are kept constantly on my 
table, all of which are used by the pupils daily, and are 
read by me in connection with the lesson of the day. 
Compositions have been written about distinguished 
men, and pupils have been encouraged to bring to the 
room, for general reading, historical articles from papers 
and monthlies. The interest in the subject has been 
excellent/* 
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NOTES 



1.— Page 19. " Thomns Whittier was n aontemporary 
1 at George Fox, and appeara to liave hud luucli respect 
) for the doctrines of the new Societ; of Friends. In 1663 
was among the petitioners to the Gieneral Court tor 
[ the pardon of Robert Pike, who had been heavily fined 
for spealiing against the order prohibiting the Quakers, 
Joseph Peaslee and Thomaa Marcj from exhorting on the 
Lord's-da;. The meetings of the Quakers were held in 
their own dw^eUing-houaes. A petition against the order 
had been signed b; many of the residents of Haverhill, 
A committee of that body was appointed to wait upon 
the petitioners, and command them to withdraw !t op 
BafFer the consequences. Some of them did retract when 
thus called upon ; but two of the siiteen who refufled 
were Thomas Whittiej and Christopher Hussey, both of 
them anceBtora of the poet. . . . His (Thomas Whit- 
tier's) youngest son, Joseph — through whom we trace the 
, poet's lineage — married Mary Peaslee, granddaughter of 
I Joseph Peualee, the leading Quaker in town, and one of 
I the exhortera for whom Thomas Whittier asked in vain 
* the clemency of the Greneral Court forty-two years 
earlier." — Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier, 
by Samuel Pickard. 

" In this alliance with the family of a well-known 
Quaker, we recognize one of the influences which led the 
Whittiei-8 to the new communion." — John Greenleaf 
WTjittier; A Biography, by Francis H. Underwood, 

2.— Page 20. The fact that this provision of the New 
Hampshire Constitution of 1850 was rejected by the vote 
of the people, does not detract from the noble work done 
by my father in tlie line of right, justice, and liberty. 
■^ 869 
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a.— Psgo 21. The school district in nhich I vsa bom 
u)d brought up, Hdjoina that of the poet Whiiiier, and 
one winter in my earl; bojhood 1 attended «chiK>I in the 
■oboothouse which the poet haa immortalized hj his 
poem, " In School Doys." This poem was pronoiinced by 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes as the beet school poem in 
the English language. 

4. — Page 21. Among Mr. Feaslee's classmates are 
Judge Jonas Hutchingson, of Chicago, former corpora- 
tion counsel of that city ; the late Judge Katbaniel U. 
Clement, of Brooklyn ; Judge Jesse Johnson, of Brook- 
lyn; Colonel Tliomiw Coggswell, nltorney, Gilmanton, 
New Hampshire, Mr. Pewilee'a room-mute at Gilman- 
ton Academy and also at Durtmouth College, an officer 
In the Civil War, twice candidate for governor of New 
Hampshire, leader of his party In the Legislature of the 
Bute; Addison H. Foster, A. M., M. D., physician, Chi- 
cago, professor of Surgery and Anatomy, and active in 
college, hospital, and reformatory work; the late Charles 
A. Pillsbury, the great flour manufacturer, Minneapolis, 
State senator, trustee of the 9tato University; Hon, 
Alfred K. Hamilton, lumberman, manufacturer, and 
capitalist, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; General Henry M. 
Baker, A. M., LL. B., member of Congress from Now 
Hampshire; Hon.FrankP. Goulding, of Worcester, Maas., 
one of the great lawyers of the State, trustee of Clai-k 
University and trustee of the Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Presidential elector in ISSS; Hon. Charles F. 
Kittridge, one of the leading municipal, banking, and 
corporation lawyei-a of Boston, former member of the 
New Hampshire Legislature, and aide-de-carap, with rank 
of colonel, on the staff of Governor Hoirison, of that 
State; Hon. Wilder Luke Bumap, A.M.,on3 o( the ablest 
lawyers of the State, and professor of Jurisprudence in 
the University of Vermont; William P. Goodelle.LL. B., 
of Syracuse, N. Y., formerly the great criminal lawyer of 
Central New York, now the attorney for the New York 
Central Railroad; John Scales, A. M,, Journalist, editor, 
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and proprietor of the Dover Enquirer und the Dnihj Re- 
puhlictin, thfl dblest Bepublicsn papers iu Southern New 
Humpshire, and no man stands ithead of Mr. Scales ae an 
editorial writer ur general newepaper inaiiBger in the 
State. Mr. Scales is also truatee of the New Hampshire 
State Normal School. The late Hon. EvartH W. Fnrr, 
member of Congresa from New Hampsliire ; Hon. Stephen 
Rand, pajmaster of the United States Navy. The paj- 
mastersiiip in the nav; includes that of quartermaster 
and commissary of sulwistence, an oiBceJof great reapon- 
aibilitj. Ur. Kand attends to purchasing guns, ammuni- 
tion, coal, and stores of all kinds for the fleets, which in- 
volves, in times of war, the payment of several millions 
a month. Eev. Azel W. Haxen, A. M., D, D., pastor of 
the First Church of Christ, Middletown, Conn.; Rev. 
E. E. P. Abbott, A. M.. D. D., Sierra Madre, California; 
Charles Bell Converse, M. D., physicion, Jersey City; 
Amos W. Abbott, M. D.. Minneapolis, eminent physician 
and surgeon, professor of Surgery in tlie Minnesota Med- 
icsi College; Pi-ofessor Homer T. FuUer, A. M., Ph. D., 
president for years of the Worcester Fi-ee Institute of 
Technology, now president of Drury College, Springfield, 
Mo.; Pi-ofeasor laaa* Walker, A. M., principal of Pem- 
broke Academy, Pembroke, N. H. ; Pi-ofossor George W. 
Bingham, A. M., principal of Pinkerton Academy, Derry, 
N. H,; Eev. Joseph C. Bodwcll, A. M.. LyndonviUe. 
Vt., an honor man at Phillips Academy, Andover, elected 
class orator at Dartmouth, elected three years in succes- 
sion representative preacher for his class before the city 
at Hartford Theological Seminary, installed pastor of the 
First Congregational Churches of Stockbridge, Mass., 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and Bridgport, Mass. Mr. Bod- 
well is trustee o( Lyndon Institute, Vermont, and past- 
chaplain Vermont Department Q. A. R. Charles I. Par- 
ker, Chicago, ni., member of the Illinois State Board of 
Education; David E. Bradly, A.;M., Chicago, a success- 
fal business man, has retired to take care'of his accumu- 
lations; Eri D. Woodbury, A. M., first lieutenant and 
brevet captain First Vermont Cavalry, severely wounded 
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vrhile eotnnuDding a com pan; at Appomattox, norc presi- 
dent of EptMOpal College. Cheshire, Coimecticut. John 
8. Ckmeron, Bait L«fce Citj— 1867. chief engineer of the 
B. C. B. ft S. Baitwaf ; 1S70. contracting conBtruction 
rulways; 1S63. aHUStant to general manager C. B. A Q. 
RailnMd; 1689, aasiaUnt to the president of theCnion 
Pacific Bailwar ; 1880, chief of construction Union Pacific 
Bailwa;; 1891, president and largest owner Salt Lake 
Sapid Transit Compaaj. Barton F. Blake, of Philadel- 
phia, for feats Wanamaker's right-haiid man, non part- 
ner in a large wboleaale drj -goods business ; Jeremiah E. 
Ayer«, A. H., Denver, formerly adjunct professor Latin 
lAnguageandLiteratnre,WaiihiDgtunUniTei8iijof Penn- 
aylvania. A. O. Hitchcock, M. D. (Uarvaid), physician, 
FiCchberg, Hamachuaetta ; enlisted as private in the 
53d HasMChuBettB Volunteers; mounded, losing sight of 
right eye, in the aseault on Port Undaon, Louisiana; 
commiBsioned second lieutenant in 57th Masaachosetts 
Voluniecra, then first lieutenant, later captain; brevet 
major U. S. Vols. " for gallant and meritorious services 
in the field ;" served one year as aide-de-camp and pro- 
vost maTHhal on the staff of General Nelson A. Miles. 
Profesflor Aurin P. Somes, A. B., A. M. (Princeton). Dan- 
ville, Conn. ; Rev. George H. French, Park Hill, S. H., 
author of a " HiBtoric&l Diacoiiree of the Congregational 
Church in Charleston," New Hampshire, also of a "Souv- 
enir of Kimball Union Academy," of which he is a trus- 
tee ; the late Rev. Bernard Paine, A. M., Saybrook. Con- 
necticut; the late Rev. Hollis S. Weetgat«, A. M., 
Wt:Htgute P. O,, Kansas, former principal of the Colum- 
bus (Ohio) High School ; Sanford S. Burr, A. B., LL. B., 
captain of thoTth Rhode Island Cavalry, merchant and 
inventor, Chicago, 111.; Edwin Greene, A. M., LL. B., 
journalist and lawyer, South Dakota ; Rev. Albert Bow- 
wers, Ruggles, Ashland County, Ohio; Rev. Joseph F. 
Joy, Frankfort, 8, Dakota; Professor Haitland C. Lam- 
prey, A. M,, principal of schools, North Eaton, Mass.; 
Professor George A. Miller, A, B., principal of schools, 
Burlington, Iowa; Professor Francis &ivage, A. M., 
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AmeBbnry, Mmb. ; Frank A. Spencer, LL. B., iRwjer, 
Washington, D, C, George A. Weaver, A. B., lawyer and 
capitaliat. Crbana, O. ; Dr. Edwiii A. Kiiiglit, phjsici 
West Newton, Mass.; Frank A. Putney, chief of postal 
service, Denver, Col. ; E. P. Jotmeton, A. M., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; H.E. Howell, LL.B., lawyer, Spriii({fleld, Mo.; 
0. W. Spalding, banker, Chicago; Dr. Samuel D. Dodge, 
M. D., physician. Little Bock, Ark., formerly physieian 
to the State Institute for the Blind, also city phyBician ; 
Gaidner C. Pierce, M, D.. physician, Ashland, Mass.; 
Martin V. B. Perley, A.M., journalist, Portsmouth, N. H. ; 
Colonel V/m. G. Cummings, merchant, Clinton, Iowa; 
severely wounded at the battle of Gettysburg; Zeeb 
Uiliuan, M. D., Beverly, Cal. ; Daniel N. Lane, A, M., 
Raymond, N. H. ; Clarence C. Moulttm, A. B,, merchant. 
New York City; William H. Preston, A. M., St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. ; Isajie N. Jonks, A. B., Northfield, Vt. ; Charles 
C. Marston, broker, New York City; Dr. Isaac W. Hey- 
eingcr, manufacturer, Philadelphia ; the late Dr. Ephraim 
C. Meriam, physician, Washington, D. C. ; Professor John 
R. Blackbam, k. M.. principal. Evansville, Ind., and 
others. From the Class of '63 more men entered the 
Union army than from any other class that ever entered 
Dartmouth College. Three of its number lost their lives 
in the Civil War. 

5. — Page 85. The attention of the reader is called to 
what is HSid under the subheading, "Why a Child can 
Learn with Advantage Two Languages at the Same 
Time," page 208; also, to what is said under "Too Many 
Hours of Tuition," page 212. 

0. — Page 48. In the Cincinnati schools, this extract is 
made the subject of at least five twelve-minute lessons, 
one each day for a week. Besides this, a little time ia 
taken on Friday afternoon to see that the pupils have 
thoroughly memorised the selection. 

T. — Page 08. Forms to be ruled by the pupils for all 
written exercises originated in the Second Intermediate 
School in 1872, when I was principal of that school, and 
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Professor John Akels, the present principal ot the Second 
la termed! ate, wm the first esaistant. The; were de- 
Bigaed bf Mr. Akela and myself. The occasion which led 
to their invention was that of the preparation of work 
for the Vienna Eipasitian, held tiiat year. The Board of 
Education, on the recommendation of Dr. John Hancock, 
superintendent of schools, had decided, some weeks pre- 
viously, that the Cincinnati schools should prepare an ex- 
hibit of scholars' work for the Exposition, and for this 
purpose Dr. Hancock announced to the principals that 
he would hold a written examination ot the echoola in 
accordance with the rules prepared,! think, bj the United 
States Commissioner of Education. One of these rales 
was to the effect that at the head of each manuscript the 
pupil should write the subject, the name of the school, 
and the grade of which ha was a member; and at the 
foot of the manuscript his own name, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and the date. Alter Mr. Akcls nnd myself had decided 
upon the forms for the several subjects, permission was 
obtained from the superintendent to place all the items 
at the top, over the manuscripts, ua a heading. Copies 
of the forms were then handed to the several teach- 
ers, who began at once to give the pupils practice in 
ruling them. This was only a few days before the ex- 
mgh to make the pupils very pro- 
> that when the examination was 
a presented a beautiful appearance. 
i the only school in Cincin- 
n the country, that sent 



1, but long ei 
ficient in this work; 
held their manuscript 
The Second Intermediate n 
nati, and probably the only o 



systematically ruled work to the Vienna Exposition. 
After this, the pupils of this school were required to 
rule their slates and papers in a similar manner, and 
to keep them as neat and clean as possible. After my 
election as superintendent of schools, these forms, as 
has been seen, were introduced into all the schools of 
the city. 

B. — Page TO. After pupils once get into the way of 
ruling forms for written work, and of keeping everything 
in order, much acbool-tiine will be saved. In the Oih- 
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cinn&ti Bchoola all the pupils provide themgelves with 
dovble elates, and below the gramniH.!' gi'ades— grades in 
which home leason on alates are seldom i-equired — they 
bring their alatea to school each moi-ning, with two sur- 
faces ruled with pencil and ruler into the required forms, 
and with proper headings for two ot the morning lessons 
(the heading for every-day work usually coiiaiets of the 
tuhject, the name of the pupil, the grade he in in, and the 
datr). It there are more than two written lessons, the 
pupils use the other two surfaj^s of their slates, which, of 
course, are rult^d in school, rather than rub out Iheir 
work, which they are encouraged to keep for the inspec- 
tion of the principn.1 or others who may drop in, and to 
take home and show their parents. The effect of this 
upon the pupils is exoellent. 

19.— Page 97. The members of the French Oommission 
were Mile. Marie Loizillon, inspectrioe dea Ecoles Mater- 
neltes, and Mile, Ooiiturier, of Havre. The official re- 
port to the Minister ot Public InHtruction woa written by 
Mile. Loizillon. It so happened that they were here at 
the lime of one of our Author-day celebrations. 
Here I desire to express the great obligations I am un- 
der to Mr. Henry Probasco, not alone for the royal man- 
ner in which he entertained these noble women at hia 
palatial reaidenee in Clifton, but also for entertainments 
which he gave other distinguished visitors to the schools 
during my superin tendency. 
A, 
: 
w 



Fred H. Alms, Governor Charles Anderson, E. H. 
Austerlitz, Dr. Joseph Aub, Professor John Akels, J, M. 
ArmHtrong, Dr. M. J. W. Ambrose. 

Hon. Benjamin Butterworth, Governor R. M. Bishop, 
Judge Clement Bates, Hon. Warner M. Bateman, H. 
Wilson Brown, George W. Bishop, Judge M.L. Buchwalter, 
'I, J, Broadwell. Louis Ballauf, W. T, Bishop, Hon. John 
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E. Bell. Ckilonel A. D. Bullock. B. O. H. DeBeck, E 
Bftker, E. G. Borce. General CharleB E. Bronn, V>tM, 
Brown, Hon. Bamuel Bailey, Hon. Leopold Burcbhi 
Hon. J. H. Bromwell, Willi&tn U. Bljrmyer, G. Bousci 
Hon. A. 8. Berry, T. F. Baker, Swnne! Blnir. Max B 
heim, Colonel L. H. Bond, Major Flamen Ball, Dr. ( 
Brent, Hon. Nathaniel Bardett, Simon Blair, Col 
Joseph Bunker, Colonel T. B. Barry. 3. M, Barrett, Jo 
R. Browii, Elitw Block, General W. H. Baldwin, M. Bt 

F. S. Brown, David H. Bailej, Bev, Dr. Burnet, I 
Barney, Rudolph Burgheim Dr. Thomas .1. Biggs, i 
Banks, A, Bamberger, Colonel Milton Blnir. 

General J. D. Cox, Dr. P. S. Conner. W. B. Carpei 
ProfenBor F. W. Clarke, Judge John S. Conner, Re 
Clarke, Dr. M. T. Carey, John D. Caldwell, Hon. Edi 
Colston, Dr. A. L. Carrick, FrofeBsor Peter H. C 
C, C. Cobb, Samuel Stevenson, J. P. Carbery. Hon. i 

A. Caldwell, Captain William U. Calvert, Judge Ja 
Cox, John Carlisle, James R. Challen, A. J. Cunning] 
ProfesBor E. W. Coy, Professor G. A. Oamahan, Ch 

B. Chesley, W. 8, Capeller, Joehua V. Coppola. 
Dr. John Davis, Governor William Denniaon, 

Julius Dexter, Sev. Dr. 8. W. Duncan. W. S. Dickii 
Dr. N. P. Dandridgc, Dr. William B. Davis, General . 
Devereux, Ex-mayor S. S. Davis, J. M. DeCamp 
DeCamp, A. J. DeArmond, Daniel J. Dalton, Co 
L. M, Dayton, 

Hon. Benjamin Eggleston, Lowe Emerson, Gei 
John Egan, Henry Eamshaw, General M. B. E\ 
Thomas J. Emery, Judge Charles Evans, 

Governor Charles Foster, Judge M. F, Force, R< 
M. Eraser, E, E. Foster, Judge J. W. Fitzgerald, 
E, A. Ferguson, Hon. James J, Faran. F. T. Fe 
Abner L, Frazer, Dr, H. H, Fick, Francis Ferry, 1 
Foulds, Proressot W. A. Fillmore, B. Fi-eiberg, H 
Fuller. George B. Fox, Julius Freiberg. W. M. Fi 
Albert French. Maynard French, Colonel Georg< 
Finch, Dr. F. B. Hough. 

Hon. William S. Groesbeok, Sir A. T. Goehorn, Ji 
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N. Gramble, John A. Gano, Virgil G. Gilmore, General 
Kenner Gerrard, Dr. J. P. Geppert, F. A. Grever, J. W, 
(.iosling, John Grosaiua, Z. Getcheil, Colonel Jephtha 
Gerrai-d. 

Ei-President R. B. Hayes, MurBt Halstead, Judge 
SamuBl F. Hunt, t'red Hasaaurek, Henry Haake, Judge 
Warren Higlej, Hon. John W. Herron, General Andrew 
Hickeiilooper, Thornton M. Hinkle, Captain C. M. Hollo- 
way, Dr. A. E. Heighway, Colonel William H. Hill, 
A. Howard Hinkle, Edwin Henderson, Professor George 
W. Harper, D. E. HolnicB, Colonel C. B. Hunt, Josepli 
L. Hall, Colonel M. L. Hawkins, M. Hollingsheod. Jamea 
L. Haven, Captain W. H. Hughea, Dr. Hunt (of North 
Bend), W. P. Hulbert, H. Hemmelgam, John J. Ho- 
verkamp, T. Q. Hildebrant, Professor George Hall (of 
Covington, Ky.), George Hafer. 

Hon. M. E. Ingalls. 

Colonel A. E. Jones, Hon, Isaac M. Jordan, George 
W. Jonea, Moritz Jacobi, Herbert Jenney, Dr. G. 9. 
Jiinkeraiann, Professor J. F. Judge, Bishop I. W. Joyce, 
Waller E. Jones, Dr. George E. Jones, Frank J. Jones, 
8. 8. Jackson, E, M, Johnson. 

Hon. Rufua King, General John M. Kennett, Job. 
Kinsey, Hon. Joaiah Kirbj, Chi-is. Kinsinger, Dr. A. T. 
Keckeler. Dr. Keckeler was vice-president of the Ohio 
State Forestry Aesociation, and took a prominent part in 
the Arbor-day celebrations in Eden Park. Louis Kramer, 
John Kauffmann, Theophilua Kemper, E. L. Kidd, Ex- 
mayor Jacobs, George B. Kerper, Dr. A. C. Kemper, H. G. 
Kennett. 

Hon, Alexander T-ong, Hon. T. D. Lincoln, Jamea H. 
Lawa, Eev. Thomas Lee, Dr. Rabbi Man Lilienthal, Dr. 
Adolph Leug, Rev. 8. K. Leavitt, M. Loth. Eliaa Longley, 
Hon. J. K. Love, I. N. LaBoiteaux, Judge Nicholas Long- 
worth, Colonel P. P. Lane, Joseph Longworth, H. A. 
Langhorst, William Lusby, Jr.. E. Levy, Dr. George B, 
Loring, Clark Lane, Bight Honorable Jamea Little, 
K. B., Profeasor John H. Laycock, Wm. M. Litell, A. 
Lardo, P. Larota. 
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Hon. John R. McLean, Colonel Leopold Markbrcit, 
Judge P. Mallon, Judge Isaac B. Matson, J. 6. McCormich, 
Colonel K. J. Morgan, Henvy Muhlhauaer, Colonel D. J. 
Mullaney, Hon. S. S. Maiwell. Hon. T. J. Mulvihill, 
H. M. MooB, Paul Mohr, Robert Mitchell, George Moer- 
lein, J. H. McMakin, George W. MoAlpin, Dr. John 
Mickleborough, Hon. Henry Mack, Henry Marks, Judge 
John P. Murphy. A. W. MeCorniick, Otto Marmet, Dr. 
Daniel Millikin, Joseph H. Megrue, Hev. F. G. Mitchell, 
General F. W. Moore, Joseph W. Miller, Washington 
Mcliean, Hon. Henry L. Morej, Colonel N. H. McLean, 
Florence Mamiet, Ralph C. McCracken, Professor J. J, 
Mass, Richanl Mirtz (of Juneau, Wis,), James W.Morgan, 
8. D. Maxwell, Dr. F. M. Mackenzie, Marion Mackensie, 
H. Mercer, RobertT. Morris, W. H. McCoy, Captain G. H. 
Menke. 

Governor E. F.Noyes, Professor A. Nembach, Professor 
Richard Nelson, Joseph Niehaua. 

Hon. William J. O'Neil, Colonel W. L. O'Brien, Judge 
T. A. O'Oonner, Judge M. W. Oliver, D. S. OUver, M. D. 
Osgood. 

Senator George H. PeJidleton, Henry Probasco, E. H. 
Pendleton, Hon, Thomas W. Paxton. F. B. Plimpton, 
Hon. Chester M. Poor, Nelson Perin, Professor E. H. 
Prichard, ProfeSFior W. H. Parham, John B. Peaslee, 
Professor Benn Pitman, H. C. Powers, E. W. Pettit, 
Captain W. W. Peabody, Hon. J. M. Pattison, Francis 
Pentland, J. J. Pearce. 

Hon. Charles Reemelin, Major 8. V. Reid, Julius Reis, 
Judge Emil Hothe, Dr. L. Robertson, General Michael 
Ryan, Dr. JosBph RannoholT, Major J. A. Remlej, J. M. 
Ray, Dr. Jolin H. Kendigs, M. M. Reeee, J. B. Benner, 
Jame« L. Ruflln, Professor H. H. Raahig. 

Judge George R, Bage. John Simpldnaon, Hon. Bichanl 
8mith, Judge J. B. Stallo, Bavid Sinton, General Louis 
Seasongood, Reuben R. Springer, Gordon Shillito, Vincent 
Shinkle, Hon, Amor Smith, Albert Schwill, Adolph 
Sttaueh, WiUiam Sumner, Dr. William Stark, Dr. Alfred 
Springer, Rev. H. J. Stewart. Samuel Stevenson, L. L. 
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Sadler, Joseph Slefert, Hon. Luke Staley, Colonel D, W. 
Stricklnnd, L. Schreiber, General W. B. Shattuc, Alfred 
Seasongood, Colonel A. C. Sands, M. C. Shoemaker, 
Charles Stewai't, Dr. .Tames Scott, Hon.'Thomas G. Smith, 
H. R. Smith, W. J. Shaw, P. W. Schneider, Joseph Sater, 
George W. Stone, Hon. Bellamy Storer, T, A. Snider, 
Elder W. G. Stratton, Wm. Storme. 

Judge Alphonso Taft, Judge William H. Taft, C. "W. 
Thomas, W. F. Thome, Dr. William H. Tajlor, Samuel 
W, TroBt, Colonel Uustav Tafel, George W. Ti'owbridge, 
Dr. William Taft, Charlea Traesdale, D. D. Thompson, 
F. A. Tucker, A. Torgea. 

Hon. Henry C. Urner, Dr. J. W. UnderhUl, J. C. Ulerj. 

Dr. W. H. Vennble, Colonel A. M. Van Djke. 

Dr. John A, Warder, General Durbin Ward, Reuben 
H. Warder, Hon. Lewis Wetzel, Hon. John W. Warring- 
ton, CapUin J. M. Wise, Dr. Itabbi Isaac M, Wise, 
General E. P. Wilson, Hon. Joseph F. Wright, Judge D. 
Thew Wright, George Wilahire, Dr. C. 0. Wright, Rev. Dr. 
C. W. Wendte, Levi J, Workum, Theophilus Wilson, Asa 
W. Waters, Colonel Smith A. Whitfield, Augustus Wessel, 
Dr. E. Williams, Professor E. S. Wayne, Jabez Waters, 
Dr. George E. Walton, H. M. Warren. Hon. Guatav Wahle, 
David J. Workum, Professor W. B, Wheeler, Samuel 
Wolfstein, Henry Wielert, Captain W. T. Washington, 
C. S. Weatherby, C. F. Wilstach, General A. M. Warner, 
Edward Woodruff, Dr. J. M. Walton. 

Governor Thomas L. Young, Hon. John Zurastein, 
J. A. Ziegler. 

Mrs, Larz Anderson, Mrs. Judge William L. Avery, 
Mrs. Judge Miller Outcalt, Mrs. Brent Arnold, Mrs. H. 
Andress, Mrs, John AUomong, Mnt. Professor John Akels, 
Mrs. L. A. Ault, Mrs. J. M. Armstrong, Miss Ander- 
son, Mrs. Colonel Albert (of Newport, Ky.), Miss Carrie 
Autcalt. 

Mrs. Governor R. M. Bishop, Mrs, A, H. Bugher, Mrs. 
Colonel A. D. Bullock, Mrs. S. J. Brondwell, Mrs, General 
W. H. Baldwin, Mrs. John Bonte, Miss Anna Brent, Miss 
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Anna Buttertield, Mrs, Dr. C. P. Brent, Miss Faonie 
Brent, Mrs. Ueneral ThomsB P. Barrj. Mrs. T. F. Baker, 
Mrs. L. Black, Mrs. Dr. K. H. Byrnes, M.rt>. John P. Bonte. 
Mrs. K. Bunte, Misfl Clara Braaheara, MJM Delia Bur- 
roughs, Mias Louifte Best, Miss Minnie Brown, Mrs. J. A. 
Bailejr, MJas Ida Barker, Miss Bertha Barker, Miss Ella 
Baker, Mrs. Robert B. Bowler, Miss Belle Butl«rworth. 

Mrs. S. 8. Cooper, Mrs. General J. D. Cox, Mjs. John 
W. Cotieral. Mrs. Dr. M. T. Carey, Mrs. Colonel T. C. 
Campbell. Mrs. E, A. Conner, Mrs. A. R. Clark, Mrs. 
M. H. Crane, Misa Ljdia Carey. Miss Ida Crane. Miss 
Carlisle. Mrs. W. D. Chipman, Mrs. A. A. Gierke, Mrs. 
John Coclinower, Mrs. John D. Caldwell, Miss *"nii 
Clayton, Miss Carrie Cope, Miss Mary Cochnower, Miaa 
Minnie Clyde, Miss Mary Colbum, Miss Kate Coffin. Mias 
Annie Cotteral, Mrs. Cutter, Miss Ida Crane. 

Mrs. Dr. John Davis, Mrs. Richard Dymond, Mrs. 
General A. F. Deverem, Mrs. Dr. William B. Davis. Mrs. 
Dr. W. H. DeWitt (author of a poem written for the 
occasion). Mrs. Dr, W. W. Dawson, Mrs. Colonel William 
L. DeBeck. Misa Sollie Dale. Mrs. Colonel L. M. Dayton, 
Mrs, Lambert DeCamp, Miss Carrie L. Douglass, Miss 
Sallie Dale, Miss Fannie T. Duke, Mlas Mattie Davis, 
Miss Anna M. DoBeek, IMisa C. D. Dolyns, Miss Bertha 
Devcreui. 

' Mrs. Thomas J. Emery, Mrs. Jacob Elsas. Mrs. William 
V. Eberaole, Mre. Enton, of North Bend. 

Mrs. Governor J. B. Foraker, Mrs. Judge M. F. Force, 
Mrs, Julius Freiberg, Mrs. W. II. Forwood, Mrs. Francis 
Ferry, Madame B. Fredin, Miss Nellie Fisher, Miss 
Florence Foraker, Miss Laura Fisher, Miss Eate Fitz- 

Mrs. Colonel John B. Gibson, Mrs. J. W. Gosling, Mrs, 
John Gates, Miss Nellie L. Goodrich. Mrs. Jaraes N. 
Gamble, Mrs. C. II. Gould, Miss Julia Gazley, Miss 
Hannah Gazley. 

Mrs. W. P. Hulbert, Mrs. Judge M. B. Hagans. Mrs. 
Judge Warren Higley, Mrs. Joseph L. Hall, Mrs. John 
W, Herron, Mrs. T. T. Haydack, Mrs. Murat Halstead, 
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Mrs. Frank B. Hart, Mre. John B. Hart, Mrs. Colonel 
M. Ii. Hawkins, Mrs. Henry Haake, Mrs. James O. Hopple, 
Mrs. Thornton M. Hinkle, Mias H. G. Hunnewell, Mrs. 
General A. Hickenlooper, Mre. Otto Heinemann, Miss 
Uattie Hannali, Miss Hayduok, Miss Bailie Hall, Mrs. 
Dr. H. H, Hill. 

Mrs. M. E. IngflUa. 

Mrs. Major Frank J. Jones, Mrs. Dr. I. D. Jones, Mrs. 
Bishop Isaac W. Joyce, Mrs. Colonel A. E. Jones, Mias 
Emily A. Johnson, Mrs. Thomas L. Jones, Miss Jennie M. 
Jones, Mrs. Dr. George E. Jones, Mrs. George W. Jones, 
Miss Jennie Jelke. 

Mrs. E, T. Kidd, Mrs. John Kilgour, Mrs. Dr. A. 0. 
Kemper, Mrs. Adam A. Kramer, Mrs. Henry Kessler, 
Mrs, Keck, Miss Annie Kellum, Miss Came Keilj, Mias 
Fannie Kelluin. 

Mrs. Judge Nicholas Longworth, Mi's. F. H. Lawson, 
Mrs. A. S. Ludlow, Mrs. George A. Love, Mrs. J. F, Lar- 
kin, Mrs. W. J. Lippincott, Mi-s. David Lytle, Mrs. Robert 
F. Leajnan, Mrs. Adolph Leu6, Mrs. John A. Love, Misa 
Frances Lookwood, Miss Luella Latta, Mrs. L'Homme- 
dieu, Mrs. Bev. S. K. Leavitt, 

Mrs. Alexander McDonald, Mrs. T^awrence Maxwell, 
Mrs. Colonel 0. W. Moultoii, Mrs. Henry Muhlhnuaer, 
Mrs. Isaac J. Mack, Mre. Henry Marks, Mrs. Washington 
McLean, Mrs. Joseph McGrew, Mrs. Dr. A. J. Miles, Mrs. 
Colonel N. H. McLean, Mrs. George W. McAlpin, Mrs. 
Robert T. Morris, Miss Grace Mayo, Mre, Colonel D. W. 
McOlung. Mrs. Mayor WilHam Means, Mrs. Megrue, 
Mrs. Louis Myers, Mrs. Sarah B. McLean, Mrs. Dr. F. M. 
Mackenzie, Mrs, Marion Mackenzie, Mrs. Riehard Mirtz, 
Miss Adelaide Nourse.Mrs, L, Marlin. Miss Carrie Maqua, 
Mrs. J. W. Miller, Mrs. Rev. F. P. Mitchell. 

Mrs. General E. F, Noyes, Mrs. Colonel George Ward 
Nichols, Mrs. Dr. 0. D. Norton, Miss Dora Nelson, Miss 
C. Neave, Miss Netter. 

Miss Bailie A. Owens. 

Mrs. Aaron F. Perry, Mrs. Captain W. W. Peabody, 
Mrs. John B. Peaslee, Mrs. Joseph R. Peebles, Mrs, Judge 
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Price, Mrs. M, J. Pyle, Mrs. Henry Probftsco, Mrs. T. A. 
Pickering, Miss Peebles. 

Mre. Judge C. D. RobertBon. Mra. Dr. R, 8. Rust, Mrs. 
J. H. RhodeH. Mrs. William L. RobinBon, Mrs. Df. L. 
Robertson, Mrs. J. M. Rnj, Mrs. E. R. Reed. Mrs. King- 
gold, Miss Clai-a Ringgold, Miss Entma Ringgold, Miss 
Marie Ringgold, Misa Ella Buthe, Miss Maria Rothe, Mrs. 
.ludge Eniil Rothe, Miaa Shipley. 

Mrs. General Louis Seasongood, Mrs. Dr. Alfred 
Springer, Mrs. General W. B. Shattuo, Mrs. John Shillito, 
Misa Seeley, Mra. John Simpkinson, Mrs. Murray Shipley, 
Mra. James W. Sibley, Miss Josie Stanford, Mrs. John 
Shillito, MisB Annie Simpkinaon, Misa Minnie Stowe, Miss 
Jennie Sabine, Miaa Sanford, Misa Saunders (of New- 
port, Kj.), Misa Adete SheUabarger, Miaa Mamie Smith, 
Miss Lydia D. Smith, Misa Annie Sampaon, Mias Elisabeth 
Shipley, Miss E. Sai-gent, MJasea Seasongood, Miaa Sachs, 
Mra. Rev. H. J. Stewart, Miss SteJ-n. 

Mra. Frank G. Tullidgc, Mrs. Joseph Thome, Mrs. 
■WilliBm F. Thorne, Mrs. George H. Thompson, Mrs, 
Charles P. Taft. Mrs. T. J. Thurnian, Mi-b, S. W. Troat, 
Miaa Clara Louise Turner, Misa S. A. Timberlake, Miss 
Alice Thompson. 

Mrs. Dr. J. W. Underbill, Miss Ada Venable, 

Mra. E, Court Williams, Mrs. Levi J. Workum, Mra. 
Auguatus Weasel, Mrs. Rev. C, W. Wendte. Mrs. Dr. 
Charles 0. Wright, Mrs. Bishop John M. Walden, Mrs. 
Dr. E. Williams, Mrs. David J. Workum, Miss Annie 
Webb. Mrs. C. W. Weaver, Mrs. Captain Jamea S. Wise, 
Mrs. Dr. Walton, Mrs. F. P. Ward, Mra. D. T. Williams, 
Misa Dora Wilaon, Mias Jennie Wood and sister, Miss 
Clara Weatherby, Miss Mamie Wilder, Miss Agnes Walker, 
MisB Mary White, Mias 0. Wright, Miss Ida Wiltsee, 
Miss Sallie Yoakley, Misa Mary Waahington, Miss Dora 
Wilson, Miss Fannie Ward, Miaa Mary Whiteon. 

Misa Jeaae Zane. 



II.— Page 118. The following are the ua 
principals and special Buperintendents who w 
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at the meeting, and who assisted in making School 
** Arbor-day" a success: 

Normal School, John Mickleboroiigh — Special Super- 
intendents : Music, G. F. Junkerman ; drawing, Henry 
H. Fick; penmanship, A. E. Burnett. Hughes High 
School, E. W. Coy. Woodward, Greorge W. Harper. 
Intermediate Schools: First, G. A. Camahan; Second, 
William A. Fillmore; Third, Ed. H. Prichard; Fourth, 
George F. Sands. District Schools! First, James E. 
Sherwood ; Second, Abram S. Reynolds ; Third, Chai'les H. 
Evans ; Fourth, Isaac H. Terrell ; Fifth, 0. J. O'Donnell ; 
Sixth, Noble K. Royse ; Seventh, Peter J. Fox ; Eighth, 
John H. Laycock ; Ninth, William S. Flinn ; Tenth, H. H. 
Raschig ; Eleventh, W. B. Wheeler ; Twelfth, John Akels ; 
Thirteenth, August H. Bode ; Fourteenth, John Scheide- 
mantle; Fifteenth, William Mueller; Sixteenth, Benj. 
M. Weed ; Seventeenth, John S. Highlands ; Eighteenth, 
G. W. Bums; Nineteenth, J. H. Hoffman; Twentieth, 
C. C. Long; Twenty-first, George W. Oyler; Twenty- 
second, George W. Nye; Twenty-thii-d, Henry Doemer; 
Twenty-fourth, Richard 0. Yowell ; Twenty-fifth, S. L. 
Miner; Twenty-sixth, M. S. Turrill; Twenty-seventh, 
Lewis Freeman; Twenty-eighth, E. A. Renner; Western 
District, Peter H. Clark; Eastern District, William H. 
Parham. 

12.— Page 114. "Arbor-day " procession of 1882: 

FIRST DIVISION, 

Major J. A. Remley commanding. 
Currier's Band. 
Mounted Police, commanded by Captain Devine. 
Grovernor Foster and staff. 
Grand Marshal, Colonel Smith A. Whitfield, and staff. 
Major J. A. Remley and staff. 
First Regiment Band. 
First Regiment O. N. G., Colonel C. B. Hunt com- 
manding. 
Carriages containing speakers, members of the Forestry 
Congress, and distinguished guests. 



Veteran Battalion, commanded byColonel il. L. Hawkins. 

George H. Thomas Post, G. A. R, 

Commodore Foote Post, G. A. R. 

Soldiers' and Sailoi-s' Memorial Association. 

Tenth O. V. I. Association. 

Veteran Battery. 



George K. Duckworth commanding, 

G. K. Duckworth and staff. 

Band, 

Duckworth Club. 

Knights of St. James. 

Knights of St. Patrick. 

Knights of St. Thomas. 

Knights of St. Joseph. 

Knights of St, Maurioe. 

Knights of St. John. 
Oorryville Saenger Bund. 
Italian Society. 
Great Western Band. 
Emerwin Forestry Cadets, Hughes High School. 
Everett Forestry Cadets, Woodwai-d High School. 
National Forestry Cadets. 
Longfellow Forestry Cadets, Eleventh District School, 
Hawthorne Guards, High School pupils, 
Webster Foreaters, Intermediate School pupils. 
And citizens unorganized. 
13. — Page 127. At the request of General John Eaton, 
United States Commissioner of Education, the electro- 
plates of the pamphlet were sent to tlie Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Washington, D. O. From these plates, theGrovem- 
ment printed and distributed many thousand copies of 
the work. Five thousand copies wei-e distributed to the 
Grand Army Posts of New York State in the spring of 1866, 
and on Decoration -day of that year memorial Ireea were 
planted in honor of her patriotic dead, in all parts of the 
State. That same year the autbontiea of Quincj, Msh., 






planted, and dedicated trees in the streets of that citj, 
to the Boldiere who had passed away, as I was informed by 
letter from a member of the city government, 

14. — Page 162. The oi-dinance passed Congress July 
13, 1787, by a unanimous vote of all the States. The 
article prohibiting slavery was added July 12, 1787, by 
Nathan Bane, of MaBsachusetts, but the plan of govern- 
ment prapoeed by Thomas Jefferson, in 1784, contained a 
similar provision. Rev. Mannasseh Outler, LL. D., of 
Massachusetts, one of the directoraof the Ohio Company, 
though not a member of Congress, exerted a great influ- 
ence over the committee of Congress, and secured the 
insertion of a number of the provisions of the ordinance. 

16.— Page 163. Pi-evioiia to 1787, MasBachuaetts ia the 
only State, that hod wholly emancipated its slaves ; but 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, in the 
order named, hod passed laws for the gradual abolition 
of slavery. 

16.— Page 16G. This remarkably beautiful letter of 
Washington Irving is not printed in his works. I ran 
acniBs it in an old pamphlet, in the Cincinnati Public 
Library j'contaiuing celebration exereises of 1835. 

]7.— Page 181. Mrs. General J. D. Cos. General Oox 
was the toastmaster of the evening. 

18.— Page 198. Professor Booker T. Washington ia 
principal of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, Alabama. Professor Washington is the only colored 
man upon whom Harvard University ever conferred the 
degree of Master of Arts. 

19.— Page 230. Some of the teachers use numeral 
frames and lamplightei-a, or small mateh-Bticks, distrib- 
uted among the pupils. During the past school year, 
1881-1882, the Board has furnished most of the primary 
rooms with balls— ten for eacli pupil, five red, and five 



black — strung o 

front of the pupil, I consider the balls and wire superior 



a stretched i 



i each desk i 
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to all other appliances. Of course, each teacher should 
have a numeral frame, or, what ia better, have her desk 
furnished nith the wire and balls. 

The credit of introducing thia appliance for teaching 
Primary Arithmetic belongs to Miss Ada M. Wheeler, of 
llie Twentj-flfth District School, now of Warner School. 

20. — Page 250. To supplement, the reports of the prin- 
cipals, I will state that in Maj, 1S86, 1 found among those 
examined by me, a number of very remarkable classes. 
In two of these the pupils of the entire class averaged 
over eighty lines, one hundred having been the maximum 
a pupil was permitted to read, and in each of the others, 
five of the six pupils called upon at random, read " Than- 
atopsia " and that part of " Enoch Arden " found in Mc- 
GufTey'B Sixth Header, without making a mistake. This 
plan was first tried in Miss Emilie A. Callaghan's claas. 
Second Intermediate School. Robert Carrigan, of Grade 
E (Third Reader), read until he was stopped by the 
teacher, for fear of injury, and Mary Finn, of Grade G, 
read through the Firet Reader. 

21.— Page 297. The Advrnturt Oatley was the flrstcov- 
ered vessel that ever floated on the Ohio River. 

22. — Page 311. The prose introduction and the verses 
were originally intended as a school declamation. I sug- 
gest that a pupil declaim the introduction and the first 
and second stanzas, and that the entire class or grade 
recite in concert the last stania. The verses were set to 
music by Mr. W. T, Porter, of this city, and published by 
White-Smith Music Publishing Company, of Boston, 
New York, and Chicago; also by Professor John Yoakley, 
of this city, and published by the George B. Jennings 
Company, of Cincinnati; and by Professor Joseph Surdo, 
one of the music teachers in the public schools of tliia 
city, and published by the Groene Music Publishing 
Company, of Cincinnati. They were sung. Professor 
Surdo directing, by B,000 public-school childreu at the 
National German Saengerfest, July 1, 1896. 
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28,— Pftge 343. These veraeB were auggested by a visit to 
the National Cemetpry Chattanooga, Tenn. They were 
set to a new time by Mr. W. T. Porter, of Cincinnati, and 
published by the White-SmithMusic Publishing Companj, 
of Boston, New York, and Chicago. On Decoration-day, 
1896, the; were aiuig in Cincinnati Music Hall by upwards 
of fifteen hundred school children. 

24. — Page 347. Mrs. Mary Peaslee Gardner is my 
oldest sister. She was bom in Plaistow, Rocking County, 
New Hampshire, and now lives in Haverhill, Mass. ''The 
four little boys " referred to myself and my three broth- 
ers neit younger. 

The maple-tree to which reference is made in the 
poem, is the one which I planted Si-at. See page 269. 

26.— Page 249. Mr. Edward S. Peaslee is first cousin 
to me. Mr. Peaslee was bom in Plaistow, N. H., but in 
his childhood he removed with his parents to East Parish, 
Haverhill, Essex County, Mass., in the neighborhood of 
the Poet Whittier's birthplace. The brook, to which 
reference is made in the poem, is called Country Brook, 
or Whittier Brook, It runs from Peaslee'a Mill-pond 
through the Whittier farm, and empties into the Merri* 

28.— Page 363, The Rev, William Carey Sheppard, 
also a native of Plaistow, M. H., is my brother-in-law, the 
husband of my youngest sister, Anna Peaslee Sheppard. 
He is rector of the Church of Ascension, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This Ode to Webster was written for the occasion, and 
read by him at the unveiling of the statue of the great 
statesman on the grounds of the eapitol, Concord, New 
Hampshire, on the one hundred and eleventh anniversary 
of the battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1888. 

The statue was modeled by Mr. Thomas Ball, and 
presented to the State of New Hampshire by the Hon, 
Benjamin Pierce Cheney. 
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A LIST of the names of some of the prominent de- 
scendants of Joseph Peaslee, Jr., will be found on pages 
13 to 20. 

Names of Mr. Peaslee 's classmates at Dartmouth 
College, on pages 370 to 373. 

The names of persons who served on "Arbor-day" 

Committees in 1882, on pages 375 to 882. 

(As the Minutes of the projectors of the American Forestry 
Congress could not be obtained, access was had, through the 
kindness of Ldbrarlan A. W. Whelpley and his assistants, to the 
newspapers containing the reports of the meetings, and while 
great care has been taken to verify the names, there may be a few 
omissions or other Inaccuracies In the lists.) 

The names of the principals of schools who took part 
in the ''Arbor-day" exercises, April 27, 1882, will be 
foimd on page 888. 
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